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In the spring of 1o10 I published a little work called The Ear- 
liest Sources for the Life of Jesus, forming one of the series called 
“Modern Religious Problems” edited by Dr. A. W. Vernon. In 
a work of 131 small pages much must be assumed rather than 
proved, and I am very grateful for the opportunity afforded me 
by the editors of the American Journal of Theology to explain 
more at length and in detail the view of the Gospel according 
to Mark which I sketched in my little book. I am inclined to 
believe in the traditional authorship of this gospel, and that a 
chief source of the information possessed by the author consisted 
of what he had heard from Simon Peter. Now-a-days such an 
opinion calls for some detailed defense. At the present moment 
there is going on in Germany a prolonged controversy about the 
general historicity of the New Testament under the title “Hat 
Jesus gelebt?” (‘“‘Did Jesus ever live?’”’). The leading skeptics 
are Professor Jensen, the Assyriologist, and Professor Arthur 
Drews; the defenders are “liberals” such as Professors Jiilicher 
and Weinel. I do not propose to follow this controversy here, 
but I mention it to show that an investigation of the historicity 
of the Gospel according to Mark is not out of place.* 


* See on this controversy the article by Professor Case in the last number of this 
Journal, pp. 20-42. 
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TRADITION AND DOGMA 

It may be convenient to make one or two preliminary observa- 
tions on a question of principle. Ancient history, as it has come 
down to us, may be said to be derived from two sources, Tradition 
and Dogma. Another name for Dogma is Myth, but whereas 
some “‘dogma’”’ may be true, “‘myth” is always used by us for 
something unhistorical. Tradition is ultimately something handed 
down from those who saw and heard; it may be distorted in 
transmission, but it had its origin in direct testimony. All true 
history is of this category, for true history cannot be invented, 
it must be handed down. On the other hand, there are things in 
the form of history which are ultimately based on an idea, not 
on testimony; this is what I am calling Dogma. 

Now, of course, a tale which is pure tradition is perfectly rational, 
for no one doubts that the course of events, as seen with the eye 
of omniscience, is perfectly rational. Again, a tale which is pure 
dogma perfectly exhibits the dogmatic idea upon which it is based, 
for it is not bound down to the fixed and complicated course of 
actual fact. In practice, however, the two kinds of tale tend to 
become confused. Those who hand down tradition are often 
tempted to “improve” it by smoothing away what appear to be 
irrelevancies. More especially, in ages which had little conception 
of the massive uniformity of Nature, tales of wonder were intro- 
duced or (more often still) tales originally wonderful were in 
various ways heightened till they became miracles indeed. It 
is the general tendency of tradition to become more “‘miraculous” 
as it gets farther from the source, and less perfectly “natural.” 
I am not thinking only of the wonders we read of in the New 
Testament. What I mean is this: the real historical George 
Washington was a remarkably truthful man; the current tradi- 
tion about George Washington has come to represent him as a 
miracle of truthfulness. 

The reverse process is often seen in the dogmatic tale. Mytho- 
logical deities undergo a kind of humanization and become partly 
rationalized in the process. Hercules, for instance, is ultimately 
founded upon the sun, and the Twelve.Labors of Hercules represent 
the sun’s journey during the year through the twelve signs of the 
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Zodiac. But in the most familiar form of the story Hercules 
comes before us as a man, magnified and non-natural, but a man 
for all that, with human traits and partly conditioned by human 
limitations. Some of the saints in the churches’ Calendar are 
certainly not mere holy men, around whom pious legend has woven 
tales of wonder: the contrary is the case; they are mythical 
personages, such as the Great Twin Brethren of heathen religion, 
who have been turned into human beings in the process of making 
their cult Christian, and they have dropped some of the wonders 
that belonged to them as gods in the course of their transformation. 

The mere presence or absence of “‘miracles” in a document 
cannot decide for us whether we are to reckon it as “traditional” 
or ‘‘dogmatic,”’ as historical or mythical. And in any case general 
rules may always mislead, if they are applied without intelligence 
and discrimination. But there is one rule that generally holds. 
It is this: as we trace to its source a story known in successive 
stages or recensions, one that is ultimately mythical gets less 
and less rational, while the underlying dogma or idea becomes 
clearer; on the other hand, the nearer we trace to its source a story 
that is ultimately historical, the better it fits in with a rational 
view of things, though sometimes the “‘point”’ of the story seems 
to suffer. Irrelevant details appear, the hero is not so uniformly 
successful, his adversaries not.so uniformly discomfited. As we 
get nearer the source of a real historical story, the complexity of 
the real course of events makes its appearance; we get a nearer 
view, with details that are often different from what we should have 
expected when we stood further off. 


TEXT AND INTEGRITY OF MARK 


The Gospel according to Mark, in the earliest text that has 
come down to us, ends at 16:8 with the words époSodvro yap. 
To most persons accustomed to the cadence of a Greek sentence, 
whether Attic or vulgar, this is almost enough of itself to prove 
that the conclusion is mutilated. As, however, Wellhausen still 
maintains? that the Gospel originally ended at 16:8, it may be 
worth while enumerating the arguments against such a view. 

2 Das Evangelium Marci (1909), 137. 
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These arguments, I venture to think, will show at the same time 
the difficulties in the way of those who regarded the curtailment 
as intentional. 

At Mark 16:8 the narrative is left unfinished, the paragraph is 
left unfinished, the sentence is left unfinished. The narrative 
is left unfinished, for the evangelist’s readers have been carefully 
prepared in 14:28 and 16:7 for an appearance of the Risen Jesus 
in Galilee; we expect either an account of it, or an explanation 
of why it did not happen. The paragraph is left unfinished, for 
we want to know when the women, who fled from the tomb and 
said nothing to anyone, finally broke silence. Most clearly of 
all, the sentence is left unfinished. Greek sentences do not often 
end with 4p, and it is almost safe to say Greek paragraphs never 
end with ydp. The only other sentence in the New Testament 
that ends with ydp is John 13:13, and that (e¢ui ydp) is a mere 
parenthesis in the middle of a continuous speech. When Mark 
wishes to tell us that certain persons did not know what to say 
because they were afraid, he does not end with ydp: he tells us 
that Peter and his companions did not know what reply to make, 
éxpoBor yap éyévovto (9:6). Or again, we may consider how 
very abrupt the paragraph Mark 11:15-18 would be, if it had 
finished in the middle of vs. 18 with époS8odvto yap. In fact, I 
venture to think Westcott and Hort have not gone far enough 
when they end Mark 16:8 with a colon (éboSoivro ydp-); the 
clause is unfinished, yap should have no stop after it at all and it 


should have a grave accent époSodvto yap ....). In a word, 
we ought to translate the half-verse ‘‘and they said nothing to 
any one, for they were afraid of . . . . ,” leaving it to conjecture 


whether the next missing words were “the Jews” or “telling 
their companions.” 

But if the sentence, as well as the paragraph, is not finished at 
Mark 16:8, it becomes improbable that the Gospel can have been 
intentionally curtailed at this point. What originally followed 
it is impossible to know for certain. It has been conjectured 
that the Resurrection appearances may have been more “‘docetic”’ 
than those given in Matthew, Luke, and John. But if that were 


3 See Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection, 73, 78 {. 
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the reason for cancelling the end of Mark, why should the cancel 
have been made in the middle of a sentence? If the person who 
made the cancellation was unable or unwilling himself to supply 
a passable conclusion (a most improbable supposition), why was 
the cut not made at 16:7? It may safely be affirmed that it 
ought to be possible to add Amen! at the end of every early Chris- 
tian writing of which the conclusion is preserved, if not as part of 
the work itself, yet at least as the response of those to whom it 
was read. But who feels inclined to add Ament! at the end of 
Mark 16:8? 

I believe that there is no satisfactory answer to be given to 
these questions, and that the only conclusion possible is that the 
end of the Gospel of Mark is not extant, because the work has 
been accidentally mutilated. But then it follows (i) that we do 
not know the original extent of the work, and (ii) that all our 
texts are derived from the one mutilated copy. It is not improb- 
able that what is missing at the end is more, considerably more, 
than a single “leaf” or a few columns at the end of a roll. As I 
pointed out in my book,‘ it is not unlikely that Rhoda the servant- 
girl owes her literary immortality to Mark: it was in the house 
of the mother of “John surnamed Mark” that she ran back and 
told her tale while ‘‘ Peter continued knocking.” 

Most of what I have been saying is hardly new, though some 
of it has often been forgotten. My special reason for laying stress 
upon it here is to consider the second corollary. If all our copies 
of Mark be derived from a single copy mutilated at the end, some 
signs of mutilation will appear elsewhere, and the most likely 
form this will take is paleographical corruption in the text. If 
the ancestor of all our copies was torn at the end, it may very well 
have been torn or illegible in other places. 

Minute corruptions, such as #76 for éwi in Mark 4:21, or 
those concerned with the spelling of *A7pys in 4:28, do not concern 
us here, for they are incidents of transcription which may have 
occurred and been corrected again many times independently. 
Nor again do I venture to include the broken construction of 
4:31, 32, or the amazingly inaccurate chronological statement 


4 Sources, 84. 
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about the Passover in 14:12: such things are the faults of an 
author, rather than of a transcriber or editor. But the trans- 
mitted text of Mark 3:17; 8:10; 12:4 does look to me like the 
result of paleographical corruption. 

Merk 3:17: Soavnpyés. ‘“Boanerges’” is explained by the 
evangelist to mean “Sons of Thunder,” but without this explana- 
tion no Hebrew or Aramaic scholar would have guessed the mean- 
ing. We should expect Savnpdya, or Bavnpdap, or (as Jerome 
thought) Savnpéeu.s It is, I fear, impossible to discover what 
Mark wrote, or precisely how our present text originated: the 
one thing certain is that Boanerges presents every token of being 
a scribe’s blunder. 

Mark 8:10: 7AGev eis rapepndarpavovOa. Here again we have 
a misspelt proper name, this time a geographical one. It is an 
old puzzle, for our First Evangelist evidently knew as little as 
we do about “the parts of Dalmanutha,” and turned them into 
“the neighborhood of Magadan” (Ta épia Mayaddr, Matt. 15:39).° 
Following this conjecture most of the ‘‘Western” texts read in 
Mark 8:10 fines Mageda, or 76 dpos Mayeda.7 At the same time 
the ordinary text (with “‘Dalmanutha’’) is so odd, that we must 
regard it as relatively genuine and these Western approximations 
to the Matthaean text as secondary. But the corruption should 
be taken to include 7a wépn as well as AadpavovOd. The context 
demands that Jesus went definitely to some town, such as Capernaum 
or Bethsaida, not to “the parts of” some country, such as Galilee 
or Samaria. I venture to suggest that tapepndarpavovia is 
intended for Tiberias-near-Amathus (Josephus, Ant., xviii, 2, 3), 
whether the form written by Mark was 7#\@ev eis Tiepidda 
’ApaGods, or something similar. In any case, “the parts of Dal- 
manutha” do not belong to real geography. 


5 “ Banereem filii tonitrui, quod conrupte Boanerges usus optinuit” (Lagarde, O S, 
669). 

6 According to Eusebius (O S, 282:83), this is 7 Mavyeddvn, a then known locality 
in the neighborhood of Gerasa. That it does not quite fit the context only shows 
that Matthew’s emendation was not based on authentic tradition. 

7So the Greek minuscule numbered 28 (sic) and the Sinai Palimpsest (Syr. S). 
This piece of Greek evidence is fatal to Wellhausen’s conjecture that N""D in Syr. S 
does not mean “the hill” (Wellhausen’s Marcus, ed. 2, p. 61). 
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Mark 12:4: éxefadiwoar is surely nothing more than a paleo- 
graphical blunder for é«oAddicav. The first slave sent by the 
Lord of the Vineyard to receive the produce from the Wicked 
Husbandmen was beaten, the third was killed. This second 
one was insulted (7T/acav) as well as subjected to the treatment 
indicated by é«epadriwoav, or (as most MSS read) éxepadraiwoar. 
It is much more likely that this was a scribal error of the copy 
which was torn at the end, from which all our copies are derived, 
than that Mark invented quite unnecessarily a new Greek word 
to tell us that the man had something done to his head. 

There may be other accidental primitive corruptions in the 
transmitted text of Mark, such as the omission of a word or short 
clause which does not seriously disturb the sense, where therefore 
the corruption cannot be certainly demonstrated. In that way 
some critics may feel inclined to explain away the few striking 
verbal resemblances between Matthew and Luke not shared by 
Mark. I am not prepared to lay much stress on this, for it is 
by no means certain that Matthew had the full unmutilated 
Mark before him. It is not inconceivable that the compiler of 
our Gospel according to Matthew may have been acquainted only 
with the mutilated form of Mark that ends with 16:8 (at épofodvro 
yap ....). Be that as it may, the importance of the demon- 
stration of the transmission of Mark through a single mutilated 
copy lies chiefly in this—that it illustrates the extreme narrowness 
of the channel through which our knowledge of the external events 
of the Ministry has come down to us. 


WREDE’S ‘‘MESSIASGEHEIMNIS ”’ 


The controversy to which I referred at the beginning of this 
paper is mainly interesting as an indication of the state of general 
information about the Gospel in the most learned country in the 
world. The investigator can, if he chooses, leave it more or less 
on one side. But no one who treats Mark as a historical document 
can afford to neglect the book called Messiasgeheimnis, published 
in 1901 by the late Professor Wrede.* This work is the most 
radical attack upon the historicity of the gospel tradition that has 


8 William Wrede was professor at Breslau. He died in 1907. 
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ever been made. It is not that Wrede’s solution is satisfactory; 
far from it. But some of the questions which he raised are real 
and fundamental problems, which cannot be settled by offhand 
or conventional answers. 

Wrede starts off by assuming the literary priority of the Gospel 
of Mark. Fifty years of investigation from various points of view 
have proved that Matthew and Luke are based on a document 
which is either our Mark (as I myself believe), or a document 
which only differs from our Mark in small and comparatively 
unimportant details. Above all, it is the Markan framework 
upon which the fresh matter in the other gospels is arranged. 
The Fourth Gospel, of course, Wrede leaves out of account, at 
least in his preliminary stages, as being from a historical point of 
view altogether secondary. But this way of looking at our authori- 
ties for the gospel history, a way not peculiar to Wrede, and shared 
indeed by him with almost all modern investigators, makes our 
knowledge of the course and development of the life of Jesus to 
rest entirely on the authority of the Gospel of Mark.’ If the general 
plan of Mark be historical, our general notion of the career of 
Jesus may be historical; if not, our general notion rests on nothing 
and must simply fall to pieces. 

Wrede further points out that very few investigators of the 
gospel history are content to take the narrative of Mark as it 
stands. ‘“‘Man subtrahiert und man deutet um” (p. 85). This 
process of diminishing and of explaining away the perplexing 
element in Mark, an element by no means confined only to “mira- 
cles,” is, according to Wrede, unscientific and historically unsound. 
It assumes that Mark is a historical account overlaid with unhis- 
torical embroidery. But what right have we, if we declare so 
much of the tale to be unhistorical, to be sure that there is any 
historical kernel at all ? 

Naturally Wrede does not deny the existence of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and he is quite willing to admit a number of more or less 
historical features which have been incorporated in the picture 
drawn by Mark, and to have come down to us. According to 
Wrede, 


9 Wrede, op. cit., 6. 
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Jesus came forward as a teacher, first and principally in Galilee. He was 
surrounded by a company of disciples, went about with them, and gave them 
instruction. To some of them he accorded a special confidence. A large 
multitude sometimes attached itself to him, in addition to the disciples. 
He is fond of discoursing in parables. Besides the teaching there are the 
miracles. These make a stir, and he is thronged by the multitudes. He 
gives special attention to the cases of demoniacs. He is in such close touch 
with the people that he does not hesitate to associate even with publicans 
and sinners. Towards the law he takes up an attitude of some freedom. He 
encounters the opposition of the Pharisees and the Jewish authorities. They 
set traps for him and endeavour to bring about his fall. Finally they succeed, 
when he ventures to show himself not only on Judaean soil, but in Jerusalem. 
He remains passive and is condemned to death. The Roman administration 
supports the Jewish authorities.” 

Wrede then goes on to point out that these are very far from 
being the chief features of the portrait of Jesus given us in Mark. 
The characteristic feature in that portrait is that Jesus is, and 
at the same time is not, the Messiah. According to Wrede, the 
historical Jesus, though he may have been the ethical teacher and 
the good physician, was not the Christ and did not claim to be 
the Christ. It was the conviction of Peter and Peter’s companions 
that Jesus had appeared to them alive after his crucifixion, which 
made them for the first time draw the inference, ““Our Rabbi must 
have been the Messiah.” 

Those who have read Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede 
know the answer that a thoroughgoing eschatologist can make to 
Wrede’s general conclusions. We might further ask Wrede what 
reason there is for regarding the historical Jesus as a teacher 
or as a healer, if the account in Mark be regarded as quite unhis- 
torical. But after all, this is giving up the case to the professed 
skeptic: it does not answer the difficulties of detail raised by Wrede 
in the exegesis of the actual text of Mark. 

And Wrede’s book undoubtedly makes out a most impressive 
case. How are we to look at the claim of Jesus to have been the 
Messiah in his own lifetime? In what sense did he ‘‘come forward 
as Messiah” ? What do the “injunctions of silence” after mighty 
works really mean? And how are we to interpret the public acts 


% Wrede, op. cit., 130, quoted also in Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(i.e., the English translation of Von Reimarus zu Wrede), 336. 
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of Jesus that do really imply “Messianic claims”? By what 
defense can we save the historical credit of the Gospel of Mark 
from Wrede’s formidable attack ? 

It is undoubtedly a formidable attack, slow, methodical, relent- 
less, moving along like the Car of Juggernaut. I confess that I 
am going to “take it lying down,” and that all I venture to do by 
way of amelioration is by way of subtrahieren and umdeuten, by 
diminishing some of the weight of the attack, and by moving 
the car a little, ever so little, to the side. By these means I hope 
to do something toward saving the credit of Mark’s Gospel as a 
historical document. 


THE EVANGELIST AND HIS MATERIALS 


We do not possess the sources, whatever they may have been, 
from which the evangelist Mark worked. But the way in which 
the text of Mark itself is altered in certain directions by later 
evangelists does in some cases suggest that, so far from forcing 
history to fit his dogmas, he was rather encumbered by historical 
data that he did not dare to modify. No better instance can be 
given than the familiar tale of the Barren Fig Tree. 

Everyone knows the story in Matt. 21:18-22: 

In the morning as he returned to the city, he hungered. And seeing a 
fig tree by the wayside he came to it and found nothing thereon but leaves 
only; and he saith to it “Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward for ever.” 
And the fig tree withered away immediately. And seeing it the disciples 
marvelled, saying ‘How did the fig tree wither away immediately?” And 
Jesus answered and said to them “Amen, I say to you, if ye have faith and 
doubt not, ye shall not only do what is done to the fig tree, but even if ye 
should say to this mountain Be thou taken up and cast into the sea, it shall 
be done. And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive.” 

There is really no fault to be found with the telling of this 
story, except its general improbability. According to the tale 
as told by Matthew, no room is left for rationalization on a priori 
grounds. Jesus withers the fig tree immediately by a word, 
showing thereby his complete control over nature, and he uses the 
incident to enforce the lesson that a man with perfect faith will 
obtain in prayer whatever he asks for. If the incident had been 
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reported by Matthew alone, we should have felt ourselves justi- 
fied not only in disbelieving the story, but also in regarding it 
as manifestly mythical, a piece of invention designed to enforce 
the doctrine of the magical efficacy of believing prayer. 

But, as a matter of fact, this is not the literary genesis of the 
story in Matthew. Really it is derived from the story told in 
Mark 11:12-14, 19-25. From the point of view of effect, the 
truth of the tale being assumed, it has been immensely improved 
by Matthew’s recasting, but from the point of view of the his- 
torian, who does not assume that what he is told is all true, but 
desires to elicit the truth if there be any, the original in Mark is 
far more instructive. Mark has: 

On the morrow when they were come out from Bethany he hungered. 
And seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came if haply he might find 
anything thereon: and coming to it he found nothing but leaves; for it was 
not the season of figs. And he answered and said to it “No man eat fruit 
from thee henceforward for ever.” And his disciples heard... .. [Here 
follows the Cleansing of the Temple.] 

And every evening he went forth out of the city; and passing by in the 
morning they saw the fig tree withered away from the roots, and Peter calling 
to remembrance saith to Him “Rabbi, lo, the fig tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away!” And Jesus answering saith to him “Have faith in God,— 
Amen, I say to you, whosoever shall say to this mountain Be thou taken up 
and cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that 
what he saith cometh to pass, he shall have it. Therefore I say to you, All 
things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them 
and ye shall have them. And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive if ye have 
aught against any man, that your Father in heaven also may forgive you 
your trespasses.” 


I do not propose to set forth a conjecture as to what really 
happened to the fig tree, for I do not know and I do not think 
the evidence is of a kind that will tell us. But the impression made 
upon me by the tale in Mark is not of dogmatically invented 
history, but of a transmission of traditions with which the writer 
is somewhat embarrassed. 

Of all current explanations, surely the most improbable is the 
often-repeated theory that Mark’s narrative is a distorted version 
of the Parable of the Fig Tree given in Luke 13:6-9. I cannot but 
suppose that the story in Mark, so odd, so unmoral, so unlike 
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conventional ideas of what Jesus ought to have done and said, 
does really rest upon reminiscence, however inaccurate, of an 
actual occurrence. I do not profess to know what caused the 
fig tree to be withered twenty-four hours after Jesus had spoken, 
but the final verse about forgiveness—quite unexpected, quite 
unlike what a mere compiler would have added—suggests to me 
a genuine Saying, corresponding to a change of mood in Jesus 
himself. It was not Jesus, but Peter, who noticed the tree this 
second morning. On the previous day Jesus was crossing over 
to set the Temple in order. He is now convinced that his word 
had doomed the tree; does it warn him to forgive his adversaries 
in Jerusalem ? 

In any case it would have been perfectly easy for Mark to have 
told the story more effectively, if he had felt himself free to do so; 
the narrative in Matthew shows us how easily it could be done. 
The real value of the tale of the Fig Tree for us today is that it 
exhibits the evangelist as a transmitter of reminiscence, rather than 
as a dogmatic historian. 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


We can now go back to discuss the Entry into Jerusalem, as 
told in Mark. The importance of the incident for the modern 
critic lies in its alleged messianic character. This is more or less 
true of the tale as told both in Matthew and in Luke. And here 
again we may use their methods as giving us some kind of idea in 
what directions an early Christian evangelist would modify tradi- 
tion. 

The characteristic of the Entry is its publicity: what interests 
the modern critic in it is the action of the crowd. The Evangelist 
Matthew tells us his view of the matter; he says, What came to 
pass happened that the prophecy of Zechariah might be fulfilled. 
That is a perfectly proper view for a later Christian to take, given 
the current theory of prophecy; but Matthew is not so unhis- 
torically minded as to tell us that the crowds who shouted were 
trying to fulfil a passage in the Old Testament. We may go 
further: it is possible that Jesus himself, or one or two out of 
those who intimately shared their Master’s thoughts, may have 
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thought that the King was coming to the Daughter of Zion as had 
been foretold. The question is whether they imparted their 
thoughts to the crowd, whether this modest procession was messianic 
to the crowd, whether it was a public claim by Jesus and his fol- 
lowers that he was the Christ. 

According to Matt. 21:9 the crowds cried “Hosanna to the 
Son of David”; according to Luke 19:38 they cried “Blessed is 
the King.” With such phases going before, “‘Blessed is he that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord” can mean nothing but “‘Here 
is the Christ, David’s predestined heir.” On the other hand, it 
is right to notice that each of these evangelists actually tells us 
what was in the minds of the crowd. Luke (vs. 37) says they were 
praising God for all the mighty works they had seen, and Matthew 
(vs. 11) says that they told the people of Jerusalem that Jesus was 
a prophet from Galilee. Here then is a patent contradiction: 
the crowd uses messianic cries, but its intention is not to herald 
the Messiah. 

We turn to Mark, the source of both Matthew and Luke, for 
an explanation, and we find it is quite simple. All that has hap- 
pened is that the later evangelists, in paraphrasing the words 
of their source, have made the voces populi more Christian than 
the earliest tradition had handed down. With every inducement 
to make the Galilean crowd salute Jesus as king, Mark has avoided 
doing so. According to Mark, Jesus rides in the midst of a group 
of enthusiastic adherents, but what they say is merely (Mark 
11:9, 10): ‘Hosanna! Blessed is he that cometh in the Name 
of the Lord! Blessed is the coming Kingdom of our father David! 
Hosanna in the highest!” In this, the phrase from Ps. 118:26 
means no more than it usually does in a Jewish mouth, viz., “ greet- 
ing in God’s name,” a saying appropriate to anyone who comes 
on a religious errand. The disciples do proclaim the kingdom of 
David, which is Messiah’s kingdom, the kingdom of God; they 
proclaim this kingdom to be at hand, just as Jesus (Mark 1:15) and 
John the Baptist had done. But they do not proclaim the Prophet 
of Galilee to be the Messiah. 

And what is the conclusion of the Entry into Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to Mark? Is all the city moved? Does Jesus proceed at 
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once to cast out the buyers and sellers from the Temple, while the 
children cry ‘Hosanna to the Son of David”? No: Mark says 
(11:11), ‘‘And he entered into Jerusalem into the Temple, and 
having looked round on everything, it being now late, he went 
forth to Bethany with the Twelve.’ I find it difficult to believe 
that this is the voice of a dogmatic historian; it sounds to me 
more like that of the interpreter of Simon Peter, the chronicler 
of Simon Peter’s reminiscences. 

All this is not to belittle the gospel history. In the light of 
after events the doings of Jesus and the disciples are of great 
importance to us, but it is a mistake to suppose that to contem- 
porary observers they must have seemed more than a ripple on 
the surface. And still more mistaken is the view that turns the 
shouting crowd into anything more than a company of Galileans 
who had come up to the Holy City from Jericho with one whom 
they believed to be a prophet sent from God. 

But someone may say, ‘What of the blind man Bartimaeus 
at Jericho? Did not he greet Jesus as ‘Son of David’?” Here 
again it seems to me that we must distinguish between the actual 
incident and what Christian thought made of it. That a blind 
beggar should call anyone ‘Son of David,” when expecting or 
begging for a gift, is surely not in itself very remarkable. Peter 
might take it for an omen, Jesus himself might take it for an omen, 
but the crowd merely tell the blind man to hold his tongue. 

If this view be taken of the Entry into Jerusalem, Wrede’s 
remark, that here Jesus let himself be the subject of “‘a messianic 
ovation,” simply falls to the ground. As we have seen, the 
Entry into Jerusalem was, according to Mark, the ovation of a 
prophet of the kingdom of God, but not a public claim to be Mes- 
siah. It does not contradict the refusal of Jesus two days later 
to tell the Temple aristocracy by what authority he acted.” 


" Wrede, op. cit., 40, 69, 237. 

% This is a convenient place to record my opinion that the events related in 
Mark 11:2-6; 14:13-16, do hint at previous acquaintanceships and arrangements 
in Jerusalem, but surely if the evangelist had intended the colt tied by the way-side 
or the man bearing the water-pot to have been there by miracle, or have been known 
to have been there by miracle, he would have given some indication of it. We are 
not told that the disciples “marveled,” or said, ‘“‘Who then is this?” 
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It must not be forgotten that the question whether Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Christ and the question whether he spoke and 
acted with divine Authority are two questions, not one. To us, 
indeed, they seem like two ways of regarding the same problem. 
We are inclined to doubt the reality of messages from the unseen 
world, so that if we regard the Mission of Jesus as having been in 
any sense real we are probably content to think of him as the true 
Messiah. But that is not the way in which Jews looked at the 
matter in the first century A.D. Of the special historical positions 
championed by Schweitzer none seems to me more probable, or 
more illuminating, than the theory that what changed the populace 
at Jerusalem from an attitude of friendly attention to one of con- 
temptuous indifference, was simply this—that they found out that 
the prophet from Galilee actually had claimed to be the Messiah. 

Eighteen centuries and a half of Christian theology have dulled 
our appreciation of the paradox implied by such a claim. We 
tend to confuse the réle of Elijah, who prepares for the kingdom 
of God, with that of the Messiah, who rules in the kingdom when 
God has made it a present reality. For a man to claim to be the 
Messiah, when he was not de facto King of Israel and Ruler of the 
kings of the earth, was a patent contradiction. That Jesus the 
Nazarene was really a prophet, sent with a message from the God 
of Israel, was not an unreasonable claim. It might be true; even 
so Amos had come to the capital with a message from God to 
his people. But when the Messiah is come, all the world will 
know it: “‘he will summon all the nations, and some of them he 
will spare and some of them he will slay.”"* When the Jewish 
multitudes at Jerusalem heard that the Galilean prophet had 
claimed to be Messiah, being at the time a prisoner in custody, 
they lost interest in him altogether. A Messiah in prison, a 
Messiah who was being done to death, was no Messiah at all: 
“Let the Messiah,” said they, ‘‘the King of Israel, come down now 
from the cross that we may see and believe!” There is no reason 
to suppose that those who mocked Jesus on the cross would have 
mocked him, substituting “Prophet” for ‘‘Messiah, King of 


13 Quest, 395 (end of chap. xix). 
™% Apocalypse of Baruch, 72:2. 
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Israel,” had he merely been put to death for claiming to be sent 
from God. No one doubted that John the Baptist had been sent 
from God, merely because Herod had murdered him. But an 
unsuccessful Messiah, as Paul very truly says, was a scandal. 


MARK’S PICTURE OF THE MINISTRY 


The discussion of the Entry into Jerusalem concerns much 
more than a detail of exegesis. If the view here taken be correct, 
both as to the event itself and as to Mark’s account of it, then 
what is reckoned by Wrede as the great inconsistency of Mark 
disappears, and the question arises why we should not take as 
genuine history Mark’s “dogma” that the messiahship of Jesus 
was a secret. There are three alternatives. There is the ordinary 
view, that Jesus, at least in the later period of his career, publicly 
declared himself as Messiah. There is Wrede’s view, that he did 
not claim to be Messiah in his lifetime nor was thought to be so by 
his disciples, but was first believed to have been the Messiah as a 
result of the visions or appearances which the disciples experienced 
after his death on the cross. And there is the view set forth in 
Mark, that Jesus was indeed convinced that he was the Messiah 
and that his intimate disciples came to believe it, too, but that he 
bade them keep it secret from the world in general. According to 
Mark, Jesus avows his messiahship before Caiaphas, but only when 
his condemnation to death was already decided on and his judges 
were merely seeking a convenient pretext for the sentence. 

One of the most serious objections to Wrede’s view is that it 
does not explain why the appearances of Jesus to Simon Peter and 
others after his death should have made them think that their 
Master was the Messiah. There is a vast difference between the 
inference ‘‘Our Rabbi must have been the Messiah,” which is 
what Wrede makes Peter draw, and “‘Our Rabbi must have been 
the Messiah after all,” which is what the other theories demand. 
It is possible to understand that the disciples came to believe 
that Jesus was what he claimed to be; it is very hard to believe 
that his appearing to them should have made them think of him 
for the first time as Messiah. 

But now we have to consider in turn Wrede’s main objection 
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to Mark’s account of the Ministry, that the course of events as 
given by Mark is totally inconceivable and contradictory, and 
that what makes it so contradictory is the “dogma” of the secret 
messiahship. It i. inconceivable, according to Wrede, that the 
disciples should have been so unreceptive; it is inconceivable that 
the demoniacs should have been so quick to recognize him; it is 
inconceivable that the injunctions of silence after miraculous cures 
should have had any effect, if cures such as are described took place 
—and if they did not take place, what becomes of Mark’s picture ? 

Let us begin by admitting a great deal of Wrede’s acute criti- 
cism of the narrative of Mark to be fair and to the point. He 
reminds us that we cannot regard the gospel demoniacs as being 
cases of nervous disease and at the same time ascribe to them 
supernatural knowledge. Mark does ascribe to them, or rather 
to the demons by which these men were “‘possessed,”’ supernatural 
knowledge of the person of Jesus; but then he regards the demons 
as real persons, not as pathological states. If we are to continue 
to understand what Mark calls “‘a man with an unclean spirit”’ 
to be a man suffering from epileptic fits or some form of “‘aliena- 
tion,’ we must further understand that the definite recognition of 
Jesus by the unclean spirit as “Holy one of God” (1:24), or 
“Christ” (1:34), or “Son of the Most High” (vs. 7), must be 
regarded as interpretations given to inarticulate cries by Mark or 
by the tradition which he is following. 

In doing this, however, we ought to realize quite clearly that 
we are reconstructing the scene in accordance with what we think 
probable, and so far as we do so we must recognize that the details 
of the story as given in Mark arise from imagination and not 
directly from reminiscence. But after all, is not the operation 
of this kind of imagination historically probable? These stories 
that we read in the gospel, supposing them to be based on Peter’s 
reminiscences, are what Peter remembered of the few decisive 
months in Galilee after twenty years of Christian experience. 
Indeed, according to Christian tradition, they are not even that: 
they are what Mark remembered of Peter’s reminiscences after 
Peter’s death. We need not, therefore, expect an impossible 
standard of accuracy in reporting. That Jesus impressed those 
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who heard him as one who spoke with personal authority, that he 
cured men afflicted with nervous disorders by exercising his per- 
sonal authority, that such men frequently showed that they felt 
the personal influence of Jesus, as soon or even before he spoke 
directly to him—that is what I consider historically probable, 
and that is what seems to me to be indicated by the narratives of 
Mark in which the demons are said to recognize Jesus as the 
Messiah or the Son of God at a time when no normal human being 
was giving him such titles 

We come now to the “Injunctions of Silence’: what are we 
to make of them? And here I venture to think that some of the 
difficulty arises from Vorstellungen, from preconceived notions, 
not Peter’s and Mark’s, but of our own modern hygienic philan- 
thropy. Do we not tend to consider our Lord as if he were the 
medical officer of a philanthropic institution, bound to give his 
professional services to all who come forward? We sometimes 
do not think the matter out and so we allow ourselves to mix up 
incongruous historical presentations. Even if Jesus were endowed 
with full divine power to heal all and every disease, there is no 
more reason to suppose that the divine power incarnate in Jesus 
would have entered into a general crusade to cure and heal indis- 
criminately, than the same divine power does today in London or 
Chicago. In any case the message of Jesus was, ‘“‘The kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent and believe,” not, ‘‘The kingdom of 
God is at hand; come and be cured.”” Luke the Physician does 
indeed tend to lay stress on the cures accomplished by Jesus, but 
even he never represents Jesus as searching out patients. The 
gospel cures are all occasional, unpremeditated. 

Is it then surprising that our oldest historical source should 
represent Jesus as commanding those whom he did heal to say as 
little as possible about it? It represents him not indeed as with- 
drawing himself from the ignorant or the sinner (2:17), but yet 
as withdrawing from the crowd (3:9); it is by a special and occa- 
sional feeling of pity, not out of general and constitutional philan- 
thropy, that he gives up a plan of temporary retirement (6:34). 

In one respect these injunctions of silence differ from the rebukes 
to the demons. The sick folk who have been healed are simply 
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told to say nothing about their cure. Mark does not say that 
the sick folk recognized Jesus to be the Messiah as the result of 
their cure, or indeed that anyone recognized Jesus as the Messiah 
because he did cures. No one expected the Messiah to do cures 
or exorcisms. Elijah had raised the widow’s son, Elisha had 
cured Naaman, but David had not been a healer, and whether 
the Messiah was conceived as the Son of David or as the altogether 
supernatural Judge of men, there is nothing to show that they 
looked for him to be an exorcist. After the event, the evangelist 
Matthew sees in the healings performed by Jesus a fulfilment 
of prophecy’s and turns the mere astonishment of the crowds into 
the question ‘Can this be the Son of David?’"® But there is 
nothing of this in Mark. There we read, and it is supported by 
the source Q, that the adversaries of Jesus supposed that he 
worked exorcisms by a pact with the demon Beelzebul, and the 
reply of Jesus is, “‘No, if the demons are being driven out, that 
shows their time is fast coming to an end. It is as I say, the 
Kingdom of God is at hand.’’”” 

In Mark what we sometimes call ‘‘the ministry of healing” is 
represented as an accident and an importunity, something which 
takes place as the result of an interruption, something granted 
as a special favor, certainly as something unsought by Jesus and 
outside his own plans. Can we wonder that the boon is sometimes 
granted with a caution to say nothing about it? And why? The 
reason is surely plain. Not so much that the past cure shall not 
be talked of, but that no further encouragement may be given to 
future applicants, who may be, and probably will be, quite unsuit- 
able. 

It will be convenient rapidly to run through the various ‘“‘mighty 
works” recorded in Mark and see where the injunctions of silence 
actually come. 


Mark 1:21-27 (the Demoniac in the Synagogue): Here we have an 
interruption of the “teaching” by a madman who is quieted by the personal 


15 Matt. 8:17. %6 Matt. 12:23: contrast Luke 11:14. 
17 Mark 3:26: cf. Luke 11: 20= Matt. 12:28 (from Q). 


18 What the belief that a man is a hakim means in the East may be seen from 
the pathetic account in E. G. Browne’s Year among the Persians, e.g., pp. 342, 345- 
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authority of Jesus. It is the first incident of the kind and makes a great 
sensation. There is no injunction of silence as to the cure: it is the “demon” 
who is told to hold his tongue and go (gipmOnre Kal eedGe). 

Mark 1:28 (the fame of Jesus): cf. 7:37: No doubt these perorations 
are the composition of the evangelist; there is no hint in them that anyone 
takes the wonder-worker to be the Messiah. 

Mark 1: 29-31 (Peter’s wife’s mother): The first cure of illness, as distinct 
from what was regarded as exorcism. 

Mark 1:32-38 (“At even, when the sun did set”): The result of the 
scene in the synagogue is that as soon as the legal Sabbath is over a great 
crowd comes with invalids and madmen to be treated: “many ” are healed. 
There is no injunction of silence—what would have been the good ?—but the 
ejaculations of the mad and the half-witted are suppressed. This was under- 
stood by the evangelist, and probably by the evangelist’s informant, whoever 
it may have been, to have been occasioned by the supernatural knowledge 
of the demons, who are commanded not to betray the secret of the messiah- 
ship. Given the commanding influence which Jesus possessed and exercised 
over these “alienists” (to use the modern medical slang), is not the interpre- 
tation given in Mark psychologically natural for a Christian, who had been 
an eyewitness, to make? 

Mark 1:35-38 (Jesus goes away alone): What is the result of the sudden 
popularity of Jesus, not as a prophet of the coming kingdom of God, but as 
a faith-healer and exorcist? The result is that he goes away alone, in order 
to make a new start elsewhere. 

Mark 1:39 (another peroration). 

Mark 1:40-45 (the Leper): The Leper’s request, though granted, is received 
with anger (épyc6els).9 He is told to say nothing, but disobeys. As a 
result Jesus is thronged, and therefore avoids the towns. For all that, people 
begin to search him out in lonely places. 

Mark 2:1-12 (the Paralytic), and 3:1-6 (the Withered Hand): These 
are cures done in public, where any injunction of silence would have been 
out of place. In each case the successful healing is followed by a withdrawal 
of Jesus from the town to the shores of the Sea of Galilee (2:13; 3:7), where 
he can get privacy from the crowd in a boat (3:9). 

Mark 3:10, 11: This is another peroration, repeating what has been 
already said, that Jesus habitually silenced the demons. 

Mark 4:35-41 (the Stilling of the Storm): No injunction of silence, 
but in its place we find a rebuke to the disciples for being “fearful.” 

Mark 5:1-20 (the Gerasene Demoniac and the Swine): The effect of the 
miracle here in this gentile district is not that Jesus is thronged by an impor- 
tunate crowd, but that the inhabitants press him to go away (vs. 17). Here 


%9So Tatian, Codex Bezae, and the earlier Latins, instead of ordayxuoGels. I 
cannot doubt that édpycGelo is the true reading. 
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again an injunction of silence would have been out of place and so we do not 
find one. The cured demoniac is told to go to his home in the Decapolis, 
very likely at Gerasa itself, and to tell in that heathen land how the God of 
Israel (6 xtpios, vs. 19) had had mercy on him. It seems to me probable 
that the story may have reached Mark from Gerasa, and that that is why the 
action is represented as taking place in “the country of the Gerasenes.” In 
that case the ultimate authority for the tale would be the reminiscences of 
the recovered alienist himself. 

Mark 5:21-43 (Jairus and the Woman with an Issue): In the Woman 
with an Issue we have the story of a cure done in public and therefore without 
an injunction of silence. But the daughter of Jairus is raised in a room from 
which the crowd has been excluded. What form, as a matter of fact, does 
the injunction take? Jesus belittles the case to the crowd: “the girl is not 
dead but asleep” (vs. 39); to the parents he says, “Say nothing about it, 
but take care of your child” (vs. 43), and—he goes elsewhere (6:1). 

Mark 6:5 (cures done in “his own country”): Here Jesus is not thronged, 
but meets with opposition. There is therefore no need for any “injunction of 
silence,” and we find none. 

Mark 6:35-45 (the Five Thousand): No injunction of silence, but the 
crowd is sent away at once; cf. 1:35; 3:13. 

Mark 6:46-52 (“Walking on the Sea”): No injunction of silence; cf. 
4:35-41. 

Mark 6:53-56. A peroration, similar in scope to 1:28; 3:10 ff. There 
are here no injunctions of silence, but according to Mark it is now that Jesus 
actually carries out his plan of retiring into the heathen district of Tyre. 

Mark 7:24-30 (the Syrophenician Woman): This whole story starts 
by explaining that Jesus had desired privacy, but failed to obtain it. 

Mark 7:31-37 (“Ephphatha”): Here the deaf man is cured away from 
the crowd, and Jesus enjoins silence but is disobeyed. The concluding verses 
form a peroration similar to 1:28, etc. 

Mark 8:1-10 (the Four Thousand): Similar to 6:46-52. 

Mark 9:14-29 (the Lunatic Boy), 10:46-52 (Bartimaeus), and 11:12-14, 
20-25 (the Barren Fig-Tree), contain no injunctions of silence. 


Finally we have Mark 8:30 and 9:9, in which Peter and his 
companions are told not to speak of the messiahship or the Trans- 
figuration of Jesus. It will be sufficient here to remark on these 
most important passages, that Peter, being now aware of the 
messiahship of Jesus, is thereby put on the same footing as the 
demons. The same reasons that made it expedient for the demons 
to keep silence will now also apply to Peter. 

When all these passages are considered together, it will be seen 
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that they are consistent. They represent the messiahship of 
Jesus as a secret from men, not to be published abroad by those, 
whether men or demons, who for any reason are aware of it. Fur- 
ther, they represent Jesus as one who possessed indeed wonderful 
and inexplicable gifts of healing and power over Nature, but at 
the same time was unwilling to make these powers part of his 
plan. He goes out of his way to escape the crowds who flock 
to him on account of his reputation as a healer and exorcist. If 
he is persuaded to exercise his powers in circumstances where 
concealment is impossible he leaves the place at once. All this 
is inexplicable if the design of Jesus had been to “found a society” 
there and then, or to teach a new morality, or in any way to appeal 
to his own influence or activity. But it is quite consistent with 
the view that the main content of his “teaching” was, ‘The 
time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and 
believe in the good news” (Mark 1:15). It is quite consistent 
with the view that he was waiting for the approaching End of 
the Age. It is consistent also with the view that he himself was 
persuaded that he was the destined Messiah, foreordained to be 
manifested as Messiah in God’s good time. But meanwhile his 
work was to rouse God’s people to repent. He had been sent 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, to save Israel from the 
wrath to come, not to be gazed at as a successful medicine-man. 
‘Rejoice not,” he said to some of his disciples when they boasted 
of their success, ‘‘rejoice not that the spirits are subject to you, 
but rejoice that your names are written in heaven.’ 

I have attempted to show that the “injunctions of silence” 
to Peter, and to the demons who were believed to have super- 
natural knowledge, not to betray the secret of the messiahship, 
were conditioned by the very idea of the messiahship. I have 
further pointed out that the “injunctions of silence” after wonder- 
ful healings are due to the very peculiar attitude ascribed by Mark 
to Jesus with reference to his powers over disease. In neither 
of these points are Wrede’s strictures on Mark as a chronicler 
really justified. How are we to consider the remaining accusation, 


2 Luke 10:20; compare Enoch 114:1f.: ‘Your names are written before the 
glory of the Great One. Be hopeful. .... Soon ye will shine as the stars of heaven.” 
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that the unreceptiveness of the disciples is inconceivable, if the 
course of events had really been as Mark depicts ? 

To begin with, we are surely right in “subtracting” something 
from the narrative as it stands. Most of us have read Dr. San- 
day’s interesting remark about accepting the narratives of miracle 
and the miraculous “with a note of interrogation.”** We should 
no doubt have used different language had we witnessed the deeds 
of the Savior, for our whole view of the universe is different from 
that which was current in the first century A.D. among high and 
low, ignorant and educated alike. Besides, our narrative, even 
if it be based on the reminiscences of Peter the eyewitness, has 
passed through twenty or thirty years of Peter’s Christian experi- 
ence. No wonder that he may have blamed himself for not recog- 
nizing sooner in the Prophet of Galilee the Messiah-to-be. But 
after all, does the narrative of Mark represent the disciples as really 
so blind and unreceptive? When the storm appeared to die 
down at Jesus’ word, they said, “‘Who then is this?” Were they 
justified in saying more? It was a proof to them that God was 
with their masterful Prophet, but it did not prove him to be the 
Messiah. The yoke of the Romans remained unbroken, things 
went on just as they had always done, there was no sign from 
heaven. 

But though the followers of Jesus do not think of their Master 
as Messiah, they are loyal to him as a prophet. We only hear of 
one “‘traitor,”’ and it is not certain what prompted the action of 
Judas Iscariot. It must be admitted that there was a good deal 
to try their loyalty. The ‘kingdom of God” was not more visibly 
at hand at the end of the ministry than at the beginning. Then, 
again, whenever Jesus spoke of the future it was always of the 
fiery trial coming: ‘Look at your own fate; you will be beaten 
and killed!” (Mark 13:9ff.). “If anyone wants to follow me, 
let him follow me—to execution!” (Mark 8:34). Notwithstanding 
this, a company of Galileans do follow their Prophet and enter 
Jerusalem with him. Peter and some others of the more intimate 
associates of Jesus have guessed his secret. They know that he 
believes himself to be the destined Messiah and they believe it, 


at Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research (1907), 103. 
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too, though some appear, from Mark 10:32, to have at times had 
their misgivings. But it is likely enough that their ideas about 
the future were both vague and crude. We have in Mark 8:31 f.; 
9:31 f.; 10:33 f., what Peter remembered of his Master’s predic- 
tions of his Passion in the light of after events, but even if the 
words were correctly remembered, what is it to be supposed that 
the disciples made of them? If “the Son of Man” had anything 
to do with the Man whom Daniel had seen in vision, what had 
he to do with being killed by men ? 

It seems to me that both the extreme views which have been 
held about the predictions of the Passion are untenable, and that 
the historical truth lies along the lines recorded by Mark. On 
the one hand, it is unreasonable to assume the complete accuracy 
of the words as given in Mark, and further to interpret them in 
the light of after events, and then to turn round and say that 
Peter after the arrest and trial of Jesus acted as though he had 
never heard the predictions. When a trusted leader prophesies 
disaster, even if the words be remembered, they are remembered 
with a saving clause—‘‘it won’t be so bad as all that.” After- 
ward, on reflection, the disciple may say, ‘‘Ah! he was right after 
all,” but that is a reflection for the period after the catastrophe, 
not during it. The memory of Jesus’ predictions of ignominy and 
death with the hope of supernatural victory in the end, might 
come back to Peter after the crucifixion and prepare him for 
belief in the resurrection; at the moment of the crucifixion he might 
very well be conscious of nothing but the collapse of his hopes. 
On the other hand, the position championed by Wrede and others, 
who regard the predictions of the Passion as vaticinia ex eventu, 
leaves the belief in the resurrection, so persistent, so victorious, 
more mysterious than ever. It seems to me that the view set 
forth in Mark is essentially the historical view. The messiahship 
of Jesus was a conviction of the inner circle of disciples, a secret 
from the multitude. The minds of this inner circle were running 
on thrones and the messianic glory shortly to be revealed. Jesus 
had not “transformed the messianic idea,” but he was thinking less 
of the messianic glory than of the bitter cup that he must first 
drink and the deep waters in which he must be “‘baptized.” 
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Nevertheless there is a sense, on the eschatological view, in which 
it is true to say that Jesus had radically changed the messianic 
' ideal. He had changed it, not by “‘spiritualizing” it, but by 
adding to it. The ideal of King Messiah, coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven to judge the world and vindicate the elect of God, 
he left untouched, but he prefixed to it a prologue. He prefixed 
to it not a doctrine about Messiah, but the actual course of his own 
career. We call it his ministry—why? Because his view of the 
office of the Man who was predestined to be Messiah was that he 
should “minister” to the needs of God’s people (Mark 10:45). 
According to Mark, Jesus went up to Jerusalem to die, to be killed, 
believing that thereby the kingdom of God would come. And his 
great resolve has to be judged in the light of its amazing success. 
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The application of psychology to the interpretation of religious 
experience is no new thing. The two most impressive instances 
of this are Augustine’s Confessions and Edwards’ Treatise concern- 
ing the Religious Affections. In Augustine the moral and religious 
consciousness is subjected to the most subtle and exhaustive anal- 
ysis, the various forms of sin are hunted down through all the 
devious and intricate labyrinths of passionate and conflicting 
desire, and of will which both purposes and is baffled by its own 
mysterious contradiction. It is as if one were admitted to the holy 
of holies where the soul alone with its redeeming God searches, 
lays bare, and tests all its most hidden thoughts and feelings in the 
light which reveals and judges, condemns or forgives. It is indeed 
a Via Dolorosa, an Imitatio Christi, a spiritual prototype of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Edwards’ Treatise concerning the Religious 
Affections moves not so much in the region of autobiographical 
self-analysis as in the sphere of objective experience. After premis- 
ing that the true religion in great part consists of holy affections, 
i.e., in vigorous and lively actings of the will or inclination, he 
subjects the ordinary signs that a work of grace is real to incom- 
parably keen and subtle inquiry, and then proceeds to exhibit 
the universal and essential characteristics of truly gracious and 
holy affections. The theology here may be defective, the ideal 
too mediaeval and individualistic, but never have the inner qualities 
that mark the Christian life been searched out and described with 
more exact and penetrating psychological analysis than in Edwards’ 
Treatise. 

Such psychology as the church possessed would have influenced 
theology much more than it has but for two serious hindrances. 
In the first place, many phenomena found their sufficient explana- 
tion in their aloofness from general human experience; they were 
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miraculous and hence were referred not to men but to God. Proph- 
ecy “in its narrow sense as prediction” has been defined as the 
“foretelling of future events by virtue of divine communication 
from God.’* This is not conceived as contravening any laws of 
the human mind, yet whatever may be true of these laws, the secret 
of the prediction lay in a miraculous action of the divine will upon 
the human mind. Inspiration has been defined as such an influence 
of the Spirit of God upon the sacred writers, that every statement 
of these writers was infallibly accurate, whether “scientific, histor- 
ical, or geographical.’”* This is indeed asserted only of the “original, 
autographic text.” 

Another class of phenomena from which the aid of psychology has 
been precluded comprises those which were referred to the presence 
and power of evil spirits. In the Old Testament, e.g., were such 
cases as that of the evil spirit which tormented Saul‘ and the evil 
spirit which came between Abimelech and the Shechemites.s In 
the New Testament the number and malign power of evil spirits 
as demons is vastly augmented. Theology has provided an elabo- 
rate angelology, in the lowest orders of which demons are classified, 
their functions defined, with capacity of controlling men second 
only to that of God himself. Like the Spirit of God in the West- 
minster Confession, these spirits work when and where and how 
they will, and psychology could no more account for their seizures 
and obsessions than it could for a thunderbolt. 

Other phenomena are taken out of the range of human action 
and referred to God as their sole cause. The most striking instance 
of this is the doctrine of regeneration. This has been defined as a 
“change wrought by creative power in the inherent moral condition 
of the soul.’”® In this change “God recreates the governing dis- 
position,” ‘the soul being rightly said to be passive with respect 
to that act of the Holy Spirit whereby it is regenerated.” The 
“operation is miraculous and therefore inscrutable.’””’ Here then 

t A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology, 1, 134 (Philadelphia, 1907-9). 

2 C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1, 163 (New York, 1871-73). 

3 Hodge and Warfield, Presbyterian Review, II, 245. 

4I Sam. 16:14-15. 5 Judg. 9:23. 

6 A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Christian Theology, 464 (New York, 1878). 

7 Ibid., 458, 460, 464. 
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is a point from which, as in Edwards’ treatise on the religious 
affections, psychology has been excluded. Accordingly, regenera- 
tion has its theological but not its psychological history. There 
is predestination of some to salvation, based on the absolute divine 
decree, there is utter impotence of the fallen will, an atonement 
sufficient for all but efficient for the elect only, and there is irresist- 
ible grace—“the efficacious operation of an extrinsic agent.’® 
Yet even here psychology was not so completely ignored as appears 
at first sight. Two questions were raised, first, in respect to the 
proper improvement of the appointed means of grace, which became 
a question of harassing, even torturing perplexity, and secondly, 
the exceeding variety in the manner and circumstances of the 
Spirit’s operations, sometimes more secret and gradual, and from 
smaller beginnings than at other times.° 

The psychological approach to theology has not, however, 
been so badly blocked as the suggestions already made seem to 
imply. From two different directions—if indeed the two apparent 
directions are not really different aspects of the same movement— 
profound influences have been at work. First, from the Socinian 
and Arminian interest which has been ever jealous for the human 
element in the Scriptures and religious experience. Whatever of 
one-sided emphasis has been due to these sources, they have pro- 
vided a necessary and wholesome corrective of an overweening 
supernaturalism in the Augustinian and Calvinistic attitude toward 
the Scriptures and the Christian life. Still further, in our own coun- 
try movements in Calvinistic circles—so far as there have been 
such—have all been in the same direction. Dr. Edwards said that 
his father, President Edwards, and those associated with him had 
made ten improvements in theology. The very names of these 
improvements will indicate their character: (1) the ultimate end 
of the creation, in which the son said that President Edwards had 
reconciled the happiness of the creature with the glory of the 
Creator; (2) liberty and necessity; (3) nature of true virtue; (4) 
origin of moral evil; (5) doctrine of the atonement, in which the 
consciousness of the divine authority and of the pardon of sins was 

8 J. Edwards, Works, V, 45 (New York, 1830). 

9 Ibid., 45. 
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protected; (6) doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin and of 
Christ’s righteousness; (7) the state of the unregenerate, the use 
of means, and exhortations which ought to be addressed to the 
impenitent; (8) nature of experimental religion; (9) religious 
affections as disinterested; (10) regeneration.” Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the battle raged around these questions, 
and around others more central still—the explanation of sin in a 
moral universe, natural and moral ability, and the human nature 
of Christ. The singular thing here is that every one of these 
questions is not theological but anthropological. It is a sign of 
the new day. Man is coming to his own. He has vindicated his 
rights even in a theological system. 

The impulse which has been operative in these ways has been 
active in other directions also. First, with reference to miracles. 
Here the point of view has changed from the objective and theo- 
logical to the subjective and psychological. Hume started the ball 
rolling which seems not yet to have found a resting-place at the 
bottom of the hill. He held that since acceptance of the miracle 
depends on testimony, and no testimony is credible which conflicts 
with universal experience, i.e., the uniformity of nature, some other 
than the traditional explanation must be provided. Paulus dis- 
criminated two elements in the narrative—the purely natural and 
credible, and that which was due to fancy or imagination. Strauss 
distinguished the pure religious idea from the representation of that 
idea in religious history; miracles were events changed into legends 
or ideas changed into myths. Renan affirmed not that the miracles 
were impossible but that hitherto none had been established. 
F. A. B. Nitzsch describes a miracle as an event which makes on the 
pious consciousness the impression of an immediate interference of 
God in the course of events, whether on more serious consideration 
this event appears to be supernatural or not. Thus the stress of 
the inquiry lies not as formerly in relating the event to God but to 
the human mind. This may be seen in its most characteristic 
and thoroughgoing presentation in discussions concerning the 
resurrection of Christ, and particularly by Strauss in his Leben 
Jesu, by Keim in his Die Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, and by Lake 

0 Works of Jonathan Edwards, D.D., 1, 481-93 (Boston, 1842). 
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in his recent treatise on The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. The common starting-point is a belief that Jesus 
made himself known to his disciples after his death; the assumption 
is not, however, that this belief represents an objective fact in the 
traditional sense, but the entire energy is devoted to an inquiry 
as to how such a belief arose in the consciousness of the disciples, 
and concerning its present meaning for faith. 

A like significant process marks the modern study of Jesus Christ. 
Time was when the doctrine of his person was defined in terms of 
metaphysics—nature, essence, hypostasis, and the like. Even so 
highly concrete experiences as his knowledge of particular events, 
his temptation, his agony in the garden, and his death were thought 
to be explained with reference to two metaphysical natures and 
their relation to each other. A profound change has, however, 
taken place in the approach to the study of Christ. At first the 
new path was not selected with full consciousness whither it led. 
Strauss, to whom more than to anyone else this movement was 
due, had divested Christ of his divinity, and had at the same time 
threatened to rob him of what was highest and best in human 
life. To the defense of this priceless consciousness came Ullmann 
with his Sinlessness of Jesus (although at first written with a differ- 
ent aim), Bushnell’s well-known tenth chapter in his Nature and 
the Supernatural on the ‘‘Character of Jesus,” followed by a notable 
galaxy of treatises with the object of interpreting this wonderful 
life in terms of human qualities raised to their highest power indeed, 
yet identified with what is essential to the ideal man. Such books 
as H. N. Bernard’s Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ 
(London, 1888); J. Stalker’s Imago Christi (New York, 1890); 
and J. A. Broadus’ Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1890), would have 
been as impossible to Origen, Athanasius, and Anselm as Professor 
James’s Psychology would have been to Aristotle. Now that the 
transition has come to pass, no one fancies that the old wine is 
better. Every commentary on the gospels, every fresh life of 
Christ, and treatises on single aspects of Jesus’ life take for granted 
the potency of the psychological approach to the New Testament 
presentation of him. Nor must we overlook the light cast on this 


1 Cf, G. A. Gordon, Religion and Miracle (Boston, 1910). 
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supreme personality by Ritschl who sought the evidence of Christ’s 
divinity in his love for men, in his dominion over the world, and his 
success in establishing his community with attributes like his own; 
who also summed up the work of Christ in his personal vocation, 
in his likeness to his followers, in his personal representation of 
God to men and of men to God, and in his continued action in the 
state of exaltation with the same qualities which marked his earthly 
life. Here again is no transcendental metaphysics, but an inquiry 
every stage of which proceeds on the basis of experience and the 
unquestioned data of the New Testament. One may fairly ask 
whether this exhausts the presentation of the New Testament; 
but no one doubts that it gathers up and makes available for the 
Christian life material which has been too much ignored—material 
which would not have been even discovered but for the psychological 
approach. 

Other fields have yielded rich harvests by the same process of 
culture. For example, the conversion of Saul of Tarsus is not yet 
relieved of all mysteries, but it is no longer regarded as purely 
miraculous and therefore utterly inscrutable, but submits itself 
to psychological analysis in a way similar to other striking conver- 
sions, as those of Augustine and of J. H. Begbie’s Twice-Born Men. 
Demoniacal possession is another problem to which psychology 
has at length furnished the key. Medical science has indeed 
been appealed to and its verdict has been rendered in no ambiguous 
terms. On the other hand, missionaries have told us that demoni- 
acal possession is still a fact in China and in other lands,” and an 
elaborate demonology has been worked out to account for these 
pathological conditions. For all such phenomena, however, psy- 
chology holds it unnecessary to look beyond the human subject 
for the explanation. First of all the stories are accounted for by 
the fact that the authors of them believed that the phenomena 
in question were due to “‘possession”; secondly, the experiences 
thus described had in part a physical basis, but even more than this, 
so far as they were nervous disorders, a mental basis. Semler was 
among the first to attribute these phenomena to natural causes; 
and more recently Charcot in France and Hammond and Prince 

™ Cf. J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession (Chicago, 1895). 
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in America have shown that so-called possession is due to some form 
of hysteria and that when curable it yields to suggestion. Having 
proceeded thus far, by the logic of the situation psychology cannot 
halt; it must knock and gain entrance to every unusual or abnormal 
form of religious experience. Accordingly, everything is yielding to 
psychological treatment. We have the psychology of visions, of 
dreams, of ecstasy, of stigmatization, of speaking with tongues, 
and even of the phenomena referred to the Holy Spirit. 

The directions in which psychology may be expected hereafter 
to be particularly influential in theology are genetic psychology and 
psychology of the subconsciousness. Genetic or functional psy- 
chology offers itself for the solution of problems which concern the 
individual and the race. Nowhere, perhaps, will its aid be more 
cordially welcomed than in the explanation of sin. The traditional 
doctrine of sin is that of “‘original sin.” This is defined as a cor- 
ruption of nature caused by the sin of Adam, transmitted by natural 
generation, of which all actual sins are a consequence. Every one 
is, therefore, of his own nature wholly inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit and thus deserves wrath 
and damnation. This is claimed as the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Now psychology has a perfectly definite and unmistakable testi- 
mony on the subject."* First, the racial experience in which sin 
emerges goes back to the natural impulses and instincts of animal 
ancestors which in these are non-moral and not abnormal. There 
was and is in human life a period in which voluntary action, however 
different from what the perfected moral law requires, takes place 
without the consciousness of moral law and is therefore without sin. 
It is an unreflecting expression of nature or in response to custom. 
When, later, moral sentiment is born and moral sanctions appear, 
acts which once were innocent are now seen to be wrong and are 
judged to be sin. Secondly, as a fact of individual experience, sin 
is pictured by the apostle in the most vivid form in Rom., chap. 7. 


13 Cf. J. Charcot, Les maladies du systéme nerveux (Paris, 1886-87); J. Charcot 
and P. Richer, Les demonéaques dans l’art (Paris, 1887); W. A. Hammond, On Certain 
Conditions of Nervous Derangement (New York, 1883); M. A. Prince, The Dissociation 
of a Personality (New York, 1908). 

%4 See especially Rom. 5:12-19; 2:10-12; I Cor. 15:21-22. 

5 Cf. F. R. Tennant, The Origin and Propagation of Sin (Cambridge, 1906). 
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The various customary interpretations of this passage unite in a 
common affirmation, that the “flesh” here spoken of, whether that 
of the unrenewed or of the renewed man, is universally corrupt 
and sinful and the opposition between the flesh and the spirit 
absolute. By psychology, however, this alleged condition receives 
a very different interpretation. Its significance lies in its descrip- 
tion of a “divided self,” a condition which is not essentially sinful 
but natural. Augustine in his Confessions (Book VIII) has given 
an accurate account of a like experience, only less vivid and master- 
ful than that of Paul. The several features are, (1) at the outset 
of each individual life are natural impulses and instincts which are 
non-moral and therefore innocent, and (2) the development of 
moral sentiment is partly through suggestion and imitation and 
reflection, awakening an ideal from within—between these impulses 
and the moral sentiment a conflict is inevitable; (3) added to this, 
habits have been forming in which the natural impulses and instincts 
are alread, organized into energetic action, and these resist control 
by the personal, social, and divine ideal; (4) still further, not infre- 
quently the thorough ethicizing and unifying of the inner personal 
forces is rendered more difficult by pathological conditions and by 
an unfavorable environment. Psychology will never eliminate sin 
from the seventh chapter of the Romans, but it will remove from 
it the veil of mystery and dogmatism in which it has been shrouded 
by theology. 

Even more significant for theology in the field of genetic psy- 
chology is that view of religion which regards it as the conservation 
of value, of social value, of the highest social values. All these 
values have been built up in the customary activities of primitive 
peoples and have originated in the practical requirements of the 
life-process or in the joyous impulses spontaneously arising in 
social relations. The activities were already in existence before 
men had become aware of their value for the social body or the 
individual life. Once the sense of these values had emerged, the 
attitude of mind in which it was enshrined and the activities by 
which it was created are henceforth mutually conditioned—differ- 
ences of attitude being due to the different conditions of which 
they are the product. Thus the consciousness of values or the 
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religious ideas as symbolized in ceremonials, sacrifices, prayer, 
divine personalities, ethical monotheism, and, indeed, with what- 
ever of content, are referred to the social milieu for their origination 
and meaning. This view places under contribution ethnology, 
folklore, observations of travelers among nature peoples, and the 
history and comparison of religions. Since, however, the Jewish 
and Christian religions can claim no exemption from the law 
according to which the highest social values have been reached in 
other religions, the Old and the New Testaments as historical 
documents and the customs and mental attitudes there recorded 
must be judged by the same criteria which are applied to all 
religious practices and values among other peoples. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the influence of these psychological postulates 
upon the exegetical, historical, and dogmatic interpretations of the 
Scriptures and upon Christian experience in general." 

A further application of psychology deals with those experiences 
which are held to involve the subconscious. Some instances of 
this have already been referred to; two others may be suggested. 
The first involves inspiration and prophecy. Here the investi- 
gation is naturally concerned with consciousness of the prophetic 
call, premonition, prescience and prediction, revelation, dreams, 
vision, audition, ecstasy, and inspiration.’? As a precondition of 
the prophetic call the man must be the child of his nation who 
becomes perforce its critic and statesman-judge, gifted with 
extreme sensitivity in respect to good and evil in the ethical life 
of his people, with a temperament corresponding. Premonition 
paralleled even if not equaled in many modern psychic phenomena 
is a real mental experience originating in a finer although self- 
unconscious adjustment of the individual to his environment. 
Revelation is a sudden, mysterious awakening of mind, an “up- 
rush” from the subjective to the objective mind, due to intense 
mental excitement, on account of its unpremeditated and startling 
emergence referred to God. Inspiration—a product of tempera- 

%6 Cf. H. Héffding, Philosophy of Religion (London, 1906); I. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion (New York, 1910); E. S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experi- 
ence (Boston, 1910). 

7 J. H. Kaplan, Psychology of Prophecy (Philadelphia, 1908); cf. G. L. Raymond, 
The Psychology of Inspiration (New York, 1908). 
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ment, genius, enthusiasm—discloses itself in an eloquence so far 
surpassing the ordinary capacity of the prophet, that it is easily 
referred to a higher power. The other phenomena are similarly 
explained. Whatever limitations beset such attempts to give 
reality to the events in question, they at least point the way we 
are going. 

The most recent endeavor in the same line is concerned with 
the person of Christ. It was inevitable that sooner or later the 
disclosures of psychology in relation to the subconscious should be 
made to do service in solving the age-long problem of traditional 
christology. And this is indeed the line adopted by a widely 
known scholar and theologian who has for many years been engaged 
in studies preliminary to writing a life of Jesus Christ.* His two 
propositions are, (1) that the subliminal consciousness is in all men 
and also in Christ the sphere of the indwelling and activity of 
the Deity, and (2) that the line between the two natures of Christ is 
to be drawn not perpendicularly as has been the case traditionally, 
but horizontally, between the conscious and the subconscious. The 
consciousness and experiences of Jesus were strictly and genuinely 
human. Only in his subliminal consciousness which was continu- 
ous with the life of God are we to look for the presence of Deity 
in him. This Deity is evidenced by the wealth of latent powers 
gradually and at last in fullest degree at the end of his life disclosed, 
particularly by his announcement of the new law, his forgiveness 
of sins, his claim to superiority to the greatest ones of the past, and 
his promised reward to those who have served his discipies. Yet 
the divine nature made only such expression of itself as was possible 
through the “narrow neck” of the human consciousness. Finally, 
it is held that this interpretation is just to the historical data— 
the manhood and the Godhead in Jesus. One can only express 
the hope that the learned propounder of this hypothesis will not 
allow it to vitiate a work which promises to be of high value in 
the interpretation of the historical Jesus. 

A pair of suggestions may be added. First, the tendency is 
to be deprecated which refers the secret of the divine action wholly 
to the subconsciousness. It is a legitimate presupposition that 

%8 W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern (New York, 1910). 
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the subconscious is, quite as fully as the conscious, the sphere of 
the natural. To limit the divine to the subconscious appears to in- 
volve a return to the occultism of the earlier assumption of miracu- 
lous action, even although the language employed to discuss the 
phenomena is that of science. I believe that we are to seek a more 
subtle analysis of the conscious processes which precede the phe- 
nomena in question, and there ascertain the source of the changes 
and expressions of the subconscious. 

The other suggestion relates to the limitations of this method 
of approach. One wonders at times whether psychology will 
eliminate religion n altogether—to say nothing of God. It might be 
that | psychology would be so confident of its sufficiency or so 
oblivious of its essential restrictions as to leave no room for the 
philosophy or metaphysics of religion. In that event it would 
only follow the wake of other over-confident young sciences. A 
longer experience will broaden its vision, sober its arrogance, and 
enable it to correlate its results with other means Seep of 
human intelligence. fon 
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IS JESUS A HISTORICAL CHARACTER? 
EVIDENCE FOR AN AFFIRMATIVE OPINION 





SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


On a former occasion we examined the arguments put forward 
in denial of Jesus’ historicity." They were found to be altogether 
inadequate as proof that the Jesus of whom the New Testament 
writers speak is a purely fictitious character. The prospects of 
success for this hypothesis seem to be slight, and no vital and 
widespread interest in it seems to be imminent. Unless its advo- 
cates can offer more substantial reasons for their skepticism, and 
can make the constructive side of their argument agree more 
closely with all the data in the field of primitive Christian history, 
they can scarcely hope to win a following among investigators 
who are accustomed to treat historical materials comprehensively? 
This does not mean that we have no real problems. As everyone 
knows, many serious historical difficulties regarding Jesus are 
quite generally recognized today. The definite determination 
of his words and deeds, or the question of historical substantiation 
of the ideas which traditional Christology has connected with his 
person, ar* now felt to be timely and important topics for investiga- 
tion, but no evident necessity is commonly recognized for asking, 
Did a historical Jesus ever live ? 

Yet when the question is asked can an affirmative answer be 
formulated sufficiently strong to prove, beyond the possibility 
of a reasonable doubt, that Jesus is truly a historical character ? 
It may not be inappropriate to set forth here some specific 

t In this Journal for January, 1911, pp. 20-42. 


2 In the opinion of J. Weiss the arguments of the radicals in this controversy are 
worse than worthless: “Ich habe mich aufs neue iiberzeugt, dass es die schwerste 
Aufgabe von der Welt ist, dem Unsinn zu beweisen, dass er Unsinn ist. Oft habe ich 
mich geschimt, geschimt fiir unsere deutsche Wissenschaft, die lange brauchen wird, 
ehe sie diesen Flecken abgewaschen hat, geschimt fiir mich, dass ich mich mit solchem 
Kram beschiftigen muss.”—Jesus von Nazareth, 4. 
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reasons for believing in his historicity, especially since those who 
adhere to the opposite view sometimes urge that they are not 
compelled to defend their opinion, but may assume it outright, 
unless a convincing argument for historicity is advanced. It is 
not enough that one should point as proof to the uniformity of 
Christian opinion today, or to Christian tradition of the past, for 
it must be granted that not the Jesus of history but rather the 
risen and heavenly Christ of faith has held the central position 
in Christian interpretation. This state of affairs existed even as 
early as the time of Paul who, it will be remembered, had relatively 
little to say of an earthly Jesus apart from the thought of his be- 
coming the heaven-exalted individual who was soon to come in 
judgment. 

To be sure, it may be difficult to imagine that the Christ of 
faith could in the first instance have come to occupy the place 
he did without the reality of an earthly Jesus. But to assume this 
connection as a presupposition is to beg the question at issue. 
Moreover, the New Testament records are now admitted to con- 
tain some elements created by the pious fancy of primitive believers; 
and since disagreement among the critics seems to make the decision 
upon questions of historicity sometimes largely a matter of taste, 
may not belief in the very existence of Jesus ultimately belong 
in this same category? So it is sometimes argued. Therefore we 
ask, What can be said in support of the claim that the incentive 
for the new religious movement, and for the literature it produced, 
was derived from a historical Jesus? We shall not be concerned 
here to determine the amount of information about him now 
available; we confine attention to the single issue, Did Jesus ever 
live ? 

The obscurity enshrouding the beginnings of Christianity makes 
our task a difficult one. At first the adherents of the new faith 
seem to have had no idea of any prolonged propaganda, or of a 
time when, after the first generation should have passed away, 
information about the thought and life of the community would 
need to be derived from written sources. Great value is naturally 
attached to Paul’s letters since they are the earliest extant Christian 
writings, yet these were not composed with any deliberate purpose 
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of instructing posterity, or even of expounding the content of con- 
temporary thinking, but rather to meet the special exigencies of 
that day. And it is well known that the literature which purports 
to narrate the story of Jesus’ career has no immediate connection 
with the first days of Christianity. Mark, though the earliest 
gospel, was written at a time when the author would be compelled 
to thread his way back to Jesus through from thirty to forty years 
of development in the thought and life of the church, and that too 
in a period when tradition was in its most fluid state. The other 
evangelists were under a similar necessity, the difficulty being 
perhaps greater in their case since they were chronologically 
farther removed from the original events. Nor is it at all certain 
that any evangelist made an effort to write the pure facts of history; 
his interest was to make the story he told count in favor of the 
type of faith which he preached, and which appealed to him as 
being the true interpretation of the history.s What the later 
church found itself believing and doing, as the result of the cir- 
cumstances which molded its early life, this its theologians, in all 
good conscience, to be sure, naturally endeavored to find warrant 
for in the life and teaching of Jesus. Had the evangelists failed 
to appreciate this demand of their time there would have been 
but slight occasion for them to write anything, and still less prob- 
ability that what they wrote would have been preserved. 

If interest in recording the story of Jesus’ life was a secondary 
development within Christianity itself, it is not surprising that he 
is almost entirely ignored in extra-Christian sources. There is 
no certainty that Josephus spoke from first-hand knowledge, even 
if the passage in Josephus is genuine.* Tacitus’ mention of Chris- 

3 Cf. Luke 1:4; John 20:31. 


4J. Weiss, Jesus von Nazareth, 88 {., is disposed to take the Josephus passage as 
genuine. Other scholars think the very language used—the implication of Jesus’ 
divinity, reference to his miracles, recognition of his messiahship, and the like—marks 
the material as a Christian interpolation. The paragraph reads: Tlverac 6¢ xara 
Todrov Tov xpbvov "Incods cogds dvip, elye dvipa airov déyerv xXph* Fv yap wapaddtwv 
Epywv woinrhs, Siddoxados dvOpGrwv trav hiovy TadnOR Sexouévwv, Kal woddods pev 
*Tovdaiouvs, moddods 5é Kal rod ‘EAAnmKod érnydyero* 6 xpurds obros Hy. Kal abrdv 
tvieliee TSv mpdtwv dvipGv wap’ huiv cravp@ émcreriunxbros IiAdrov obx ératcarTo ol 
7d mpOrov adyarnoarres’ epdvn yap abrois rplrnv Exwv judpavy wad fav rdv Oelwv 
mpopntav raird re cal ddda pvpla epi abrod Gavudowa eipnxérwv, els Ere Te viv TOV 
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tians in Rome in Nero’s day, named from “Christ” who had been 
killed by Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius, is of little value 
as an independent witness for the life of Jesus, since a Roman 
historian writing about 110 A.D. may well have obtained this 
information from current tradition.’ Suetonius, though writing 
perhaps a decade later, is very much in the dark on the subject. 
He seems to have heard of the name “Christ,” but he fails to 
distinguish between Jews and Christians.® 

Since reference to Jesus is so uncertain in non-Christian sources 
for the first century, it is sometimes urged that belief in his 
existence was not then current.? While it must be admitted that 
sources for this period are very meager, Jewish silence might seem 
particularly surprising. But the Mishna and Talmud as known 
today are literary products of a subsequent date, and their refer- 
ences to Jesus most naturally reflect only the later phases of the 


Xpirriavdv dwrd roide dvouacuévoy ovx éréhure 7d Hddov (Ant., XVIII, 3, 3). There is 
perhaps less reason to doubt the reference to James, “the brother of Jesus, the so- 
called Christ” (dre 5) of rowiros dv 6” Avavos, vouloas Exew Karpov émirjdeov dia 7d 
TeOvdvar pew Piorov, ’AdPivov 3 Er xara Thy dddv drdpxev, xablfer cvvédpiov xpitdv Kal 
mwapayaywy els abrd Tov ddehpdy "Inood Tod Aeyouévou Xpirod, IdxwBos bvoua aire, xal 
Tivas érépous, ws mapavounodvrwy Karyyoplay woinoduevos wapédwxe NevsOnsopEvovs.— 
Ant., XX, 9, 1). 

5 Even the authenticity of Tacitus at this point has been doubted (e.g., by Drews, 
Christusmythe3, 179, following Hochart, Etudes au sujet de la persécution des Chrétiens 
sous Néron, 1885, 222-37), but the language certainly is not “Christian” in its point 
of view: “ergo abolendi rumori [that he had himself burned Rome] Nero subdidit 
reos et quaesitissimis poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appel- 
labat. auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Pontium 
Pilatum supplicio affectus erat, repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursum 
erumpebat non modo per Judeam, originem eius mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo 
cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebranturque.”—Annals, XV, 44. 

6 In Claud. 25 he states that the Jews ‘who raised a constant commotion under 
the guidance of a certain Christ” were banished from Rome by the emperor (‘‘Iudaeos 
impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit”). Perhaps this expulsion 
took place about 50 A.D., and if we may infer, from Suetonius’ unintelligent refer- 
ences to the situation, that the disturbance was due to controversy between Christians 
and Jews, we have here an evidence of the early spread of Christianity to the 
capital. Paul’s letter to the Romans less than ten years later also implies an 
early date for the planting of the new faith in Rome. 

7 Steudel is particularly insistent upon the negative significance of this silence 
(Wir Gelehrten vom Fach! 17-30). A very different estimate is reached by von Soden 
(Hat Jesus gelebt? 9-14) and J. Weiss (Jesus von Nazareth, 85-94). 
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conflict between Judaism and Christianity.* That Philo ignored 
the subject, even if it had come to his attention, can hardly sur- 
prise us; nor is it remarkable that Justus of Tiberius, in a very 
brief chronicle of Jewish kings, found no occasion to mention 
Jesus. In Josephus only does this silence press for an explana- 
tion. He records with some fulness Jewish history in the first 
century A.D., but never refers to Jesus and his followers, or, at 
most, very briefly. Various reasons for this overight have been 
suggested. As illustrated in his treatment of the Book of 
Daniel, Josephus slurs over the messianic hopes of the Jews; 
and to derive from a Jewish source Christianity, in his day 
an unpopular movement in the eyes of the Roman state, 
would not have added to the respect for his ancestors and their 
religion which he sought to inspire in his readers.%° But is it 
not quite possible that indifference on his part is the main reason 
for silence? He may not have thought this movement particu- 
larly significant, and, so far as it had come to public notice, it 
was no doubt mainly confined to the lower classes of society with 
whom a contemporary historian would have little concern, espe- 
cially if, as in Josephus’ case, he assumed the Roman point of view.” 
Indeed, as for the story of Jesus’ life, only those who were personally 
interested in him were concerned with this subject, and even they 
do not seem to have been thoroughly alive to this interest at the 
very beginning of the new religious movement. 

8 Cf. Strack, Jesus, die Héretiker und die Christen nach den Gltesten jiidischen 
Angaben (1910). 

9 Cf. note 4 above. 


%0 Concerning Josephus’ treatment of the Christians, Jiilicher says: “‘Von ihnen 
zu schweigen war kliigere Taktik, als sie miihsam von den Rockschéssen abzuschiit- 
teln.”—Hat Jesus gelebt? 19. Similarly Weinel: “‘Der Grund liegt aber nicht im 
Christentum oder in der Nichtexistenz Jesu, sondern bei Josephus, der iibrigens auch 
von Johannes dem Taufer und von der ganzen messianischen Bewegung in seinem 
Volk in einer Weise erzahlt, die den Rémern die Juden als méglichst harmlose und 
ruhige, philosophische Staatsbiirger darstellen soll.”—IJst das “‘liberale” Jesusbild 
widerlegt? 107. J. Weiss is of a different opinion: “Es ist eher, wie mir scheint, ein 
Zeichen freundlicher, mindestens objektiver Gesinnung, dass Josephus die Christen 
und ihren Griinder nicht erwahnt—wenn er sie nicht erwahnt.”—Jesus von Nazareth, 
91; cf. note 4 above. 

% Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (1908), 209, cites an interesting modern illustra- 
tion of this point. 
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The result is that practically all our information about Jesus 
must be derived from the words of his friends who were interested 
to show him worthy of veneration—the very fiber of their thinking 
made anything else impossible. While there seems to be abundant 
evidence that Christianity was in existence by the end of the first 
century, there certainly is no contemporary account of its begin- 
nings, much less such an account of the life of its alleged founder. 
In its earliest documents, the epistles of Paul, Jesus appears as the 
heaven-exalted Lord whom believers reverence almost as God 
himself. Consequently it has been claimed that the New Testa- 
ment representation of Jesus is inconceivable as starting from 
recollections of a real person. It is felt that the memory of his 
human limitations must have been too vivid to admit of so bold 
an idealization by his personal companions; the situation is 
explicable only on the assumption that Jesus was primarily an 
anthropomorphized god, not a deified man.” 

This contention cannot be given great weight, for it will be 
remembered that the deification of men was not unknown to this 
age; and if it is objected that Jesus had done nothing to prompt 
belief in him as a heaven-exalted hero—that he was no world- 
conquering Alexander—one may urge that his heroic suffering 
was the pathway by which he ascended to heavenly honors. If 
a priori considerations are to be urged, is it not quite impossible 
to imagine a company of believers claiming to have been com- 
panions of a fictitious person and reverencing him even to the 
extent of sacrificing their lives for his cause? There are two 
factors in this situation which distinguish it from the mythical 
anthropomorphizing of deities: the order of progress in early 
interpretation is from Jesus the man to Christ the heavenly Lord, 
and emphasis falls upon the proximity of the events. Already we 
have shown that the evolution of New Testament thought about 
Jesus starts from his activity as a man and proceeds by degrees to 
read back divine qualities into his earthly career.% As for the ele- 
ment of proximity, it is true that no New Testament book is unques- 
tionably the work of a personal follower of Jesus, but that part of 


2 E.g., Drews, Christusmythe3, 29 f. 
13 Cf. pp. 33-35 of the article cited above, note 1. 
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the literature which is commonly supposed to have been written 
by persons who had intimate acquaintances with eyewitnesses, 
if not slight acquaintance with Jesus, is considerable; for example, 
the Gospel of Mark and the letters of Paul, to mention only those 
books whose authorship is least in dispute.“ The general impres- 
sion which many New Testament writings make on the reader 
is that the unique phenomena behind the New Testament faith, 
and the person whom it reverences, are not projected into some 
remote past but have appeared within the memory of men still 
living. 

Especially important in this connection are the so-called Pauline 
epistles. According to tradition they were written mostly in the 
sixth decade of the first century, and they are so definite in their 
reference to the historical Jesus that their spuriousness, either 
wholly or in part, is commonly admitted to be a necessary pre- 
supposition for the denial of Jesus’ historicity. If not genuine 
they must have been the product of an age when both Jesus and 
Paul belonged to so remote a past that there was little danger of 
any serious Cifficulty in accepting as real their assumed existence. 
It is true that among primitive peoples historical feeling is not 
exacting in its demands and the borderland between fancy and fact 
is often vague, so perhaps the lapse of only a few decades would 
make the launching of this fiction possible, but it can hardly have 
been successfully accomplished among men who personally knew 
the times and places in which these fictitious characters were 
assumed to have lived. Consequently the Pauline section of the 
New Testament literature is commonly regarded as a pseudepi- 
graphic product by those who argue against the historicity of 
Jesus.*5 In all fairness, however, we may note that no thorough- 


%4 The contention made by J. Weiss in his Paulus und Jesus (1909), that Paul 
in II Cor. 5:16 claims a personal acquaintanceship with the earthly Jesus, seems 
precarious. But of course Paul had ample opportunity after his conversion to learn 
from personal followers of Jesus, as pointed out in The American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1907, pp. 269 ff. Mark may have had some personal recollection of Jesus’ 
last week in Jerusalem (cf. Mark 14:51 f.), and he certainly was intimately associated 
with the first generation of Christians. 

ts Drews stands almost alone in holding to the historicity of Paul and denying 
that of Jesus, though a convenient freedom is allowed in striking out as later inser- 
tions such passages of Paul’s letters as seem too emphatic in pointing to a historical 
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going effort has been made by recent writers on this theme to prove 
the spuriousness of all Paul’s letters.° Rather is it commonly 
assumed that no substantial argument for genuineness can be 
offered and that the theory of pseudonymity is capable of explain- 
ing all the data. 

This theory is not of itself impossible, particularly for an age 
whose literary method was to set forth teaching under the authority 
of persons prominent in the past. The names of Moses, Enoch, 
Elijah, Isaiah, Daniel, were used in this way, so that prominent 
figures in early Christian history were quite naturally made to 
play a similar réle. Since the Christians of the second and third 
centuries rejected some writings put forward under the name of 
Peter and of Paul because the marks of pseudepigraphy seemed 
evident, it is certainly proper in the interests of accurate scholar- 
ship to ask whether those who made the canonical selection were 
sufficiently exact in distinguishing between the genuine and the 
spurious. The very fact that some pseudepigraphic writings are 
known to have been in circulation opens the way for the supposi- 
tion that still more may have been of this character; and, indeed, 
present-day criticism, of even the moderately conservative type, 
has accustomed us to thinking of the so-called Pastoral Epistles, 
if not indeed of some other alleged Pauline letters, as belonging 
in this class of literature. But if some letters are spurious, then 
may not all be so? This possibility is appealed to by those who 
do not treat seriously the probability of genuineness in the case of 
any writing in the Pauline collection, thus seeking to relieve 
themselves of the responsibility of proving spuriousness and 
throwing the whole burden of proof upon the one who entertains 


Jesus (Christusmythe3, 120-63). Similarly Steudel, speaking of such passages as I Cor. 
9:14; 11:23 ff.; 15:1 ff.: “Wenn diese Stellen nicht eingeschoben sind, dann gibt es 
im Alten und Neuen Testament iiberhaupt keine Interpolate.”—Wir Gelehrten vom 
Fach! 65. 


6 In order to be brought up to date, if for no other reason, B. Bauer’s arguments 
(Kritik der paulinischen Briefe, 1850-52) need revision. The negative position of 
the Dutch school, represented in more recent times by van Manen, or of the Swiss 
scholar Steck, is sometimes cited in this connection; but this cannot be done legiti- 
mately since the theory of Jesus’ non-historicity would of itself invalidate the argu- 
ments of these critics. 
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the more usual opinion that the chief epistles of Paul are historical 
documents of first importance. 

The genuineness of the principal Pauline epistles is among the 
most generally accepted conclusions of what may be called modern 
critical opinion."?7 The evidence for this acceptance is usually 
regarded as exceptionally good. For instance, Clement of Rome, 
near the close of the first century A.D., writing to the Corinthians 
not only calls to mind Paul’s life as a “notable pattern of patient 
endurance” but exhorts his readers to peruse again ‘‘the epistle 
of the blessed Paul” which he wrote them in “the beginning of 
the gospel,” and in which he charged them to avoid all party 
spirit.“ Here is clearly a reference to our canonical First Corin- 
thians. Furthermore, Clement’s letter often shows in thought 
and language very strong resemblances to Paul’s writings.” The 
evidence of Ignatius, from the first quarter of the second century, 
is less specific; but Marcion, a few years later, is a most significant 
witness. He attached so much value to the principal Pauline 
letters that he would make them his main scriptural authority; 
and the rest of the church, while it regarded Marcion as a heretic, 
did not dispute his high estimate of these writings, although it 


17 The status of present opinio n is too well known to need detailed statemen 
here. The extreme views of B. Bauer and of the Dutch school are quite generally 
discarded. Steck (Der Galaterbrief [1888]), though he admits the possibility of a 
few Pauline fragments in Romans, has not won adherents for his skeptical opinions. 
The partition hypotheses of, e.g., Vélter (Die Komposition der paulinischen Briefe 
[1890]) and R. Scott (The Pauline Epistles [1909}), are not looked upon with even 
partial favor among specialists in this field. The results of the Tiibingen criticism, 
reworked to meet the requirements of later investigation, leave not only Galatians, 
I and II Corinthians, and Romans as unquestionably Pauline, but also Philippians 
and I Thessalonians. Colossians, Ephesians, and II Thessalonians are nowadays less 
widely rejected than formerly, and even the Pastorals are thought to contain some 
Pauline elements. 

% Clem. 5:5 ff.; 47:1 ff. 

% As an example compare Paul’s thought and phraseology in I Cor., chap. 
13, with Clem. 49:1-5: ‘O txwv dydrnv dv Xpiorg ronodrw ra rod Xpcroi 
mapayyé\uara. Tov Secudy Tis dydans Tod Oeod rls dbvara: eéqyjoacba; Td weyadelor 
THs Kaddovis abrob rls dpxerds étecreiv; rd twos els 8 dvdyae h aydwn dvexdityynrby 
éoriv. aydwn KoAAG Huas TE Oe@ * dydwn Kadtrra wrHOos Guapridy* dydwn wdavra 
dvéxera:, mdvra paxpoOupet- ovddev Bdvavoov év aydry, obdev brephpavov’ dydrn 
oxloua obx txa, dydwn ob cracidt{a, dydrn mdvra moet év duovola* dv rH dydry 
éredenbOnoav wdvres of éxdexrol Tod Oeod* Slya dydans ovdév eddperrby éorw TH Bew. 
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did not hold to them quite so exclusively as Marcion did. By the 
end of the century several available sources of information bear 
similar testimony to the Pauline authorship of this part of the 
New Testament. 

Yet this external evidence which appeals so strongly to many 
investigators is easily set aside as itself spurious by those who deny 
the genuineness of the literature traditionally connected with 
Paul’s name. Doubtless this procedure seems arbitrary and 
subjective to one who is accustomed to weigh all the historical 
evidence with care, nevertheless the type of argument which is 
usually directed against the historicity of Jesus and of Paul does 
not seem sensitive to statistics of this sort. Consequently any 
attempt to meet this skeptical argument on its own ground must 
proceed mainly from considerations, perhaps more or less general 
and a priori, based upon the content of the literature in question. 
Here lie before us certain documents which purport to belong to 
a definite historical setting. On the strength of the internal 
evidence do the probabilities seem to favor the genuineness of this 
representation, or does close examination show that the picture 
is a later fabrication depicting an idealized period in the past? 
We may present a few considerations which seem to us to turn 
the scales decisively in favor of genuineness. 

One of the first canons of a pseudonymous writer is that the 
individual impersonated shall take the point of view and think 
the thoughts of the actual writer, and of the age to which he 
belongs. His primary motive is to claim the support of a great 
name for his own opinions. Now the Pauline literature contains 
elements which do not answer to this situation. In the first 
place, the realistic eschatology credited to Paul, whose active 
career is pictured as belonging near the middle of the first century 
A.D., will hardly have been invented at a later date when subsequent 
history had proved the falsity of such expectations. Yet this 
idea is pervasive in the writings which are assumed to be put 
forward here in Paul’s name. The Romans are told that the night 
is far spent and the day is at hand when all shall stand before 
the judgment seat.” Marriage is discouraged among the Corin- 


20 Rom. 13:12; 14:10; cf. II Cor. 5:10. 
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thians because of the shortness of the time;* they are commended 
for their attitude in “waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and are exhorted to refrain from judging one another in 
view of the near approach of the final judgment—‘ judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come.’ In the closing words of 
the first letter they are reminded of the immediateness which charac- 
terized the primitive hope as expressed in the phase marana tha. 
Speaking of the Philippians, Paul is confident that God who has 
begun a good work in them “‘will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ,” further Paul expects them to remain ‘‘void of offence 
unto the day of Christ” and encourages them to stand fast confident 
that “the Lord is at hand.’ The Thessalonians are called to 
serve the true God and to “wait for his son from heaven which 
delivereth us from the wrath to come,” and they are advised to 
live a holy life that they may stand blameless before God “at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his saints,” for his coming 
will be sudden like that of a thief in the night. The hope is for 
those that are now alive who are to be caught up in the air to meet 
the Lord, and Paul closes his letter with the pious wish that their 
“‘spirit and soul and body be preserved entire without blame 
at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’”** History proved that 
these vivid expectations of the end of the world were not to be 
realized, and an impersonator will hardly have created for his 
hero ideas that would discredit him in the eyes of a later genera- 
tion.?5 


J Cor. 7:29 ff. 227 Cor. 1:7 ff.; 4:5. 33 Philip. 1:6, 10; 4:5. 

241 Thess. 1:10; 3:13; 4:15-18; 5:2, 23. 

25 Belief in the immediateness of Jesus’ return gradually became less vivid as time 
wore on. Even within the New Testament period this change is marked. Paul 
looks for the coming soon, expecting, until toward the close of his life, at least, to see 
it in his own day. Mark thinks “‘some”’ of Jesus’ personal followers will live to see 
the day (9:1; 13:30), but before it comes the gospel must be preached to all the nations 
(13:10). Though no one may know the exact time, the tribulation attending the 
siege and fall of Jerusalem is a premonition of the end which is to come suddenly 
(13:24-37). The writers of Matthew and Luke have a similar idea, though a little 
farther postponed. The former changes Mark’s “in those days after that tribula- 
tion” to “immediately after the tribulation of those days” (Matt. 24:29), while 
in Luke a period of some length subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem must be 
awaited “‘until the times of the gentiles be fulfilled” (Luke 21:24). The writer of 
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Against the hypothesis of pseudonymity we may set also the 
minute biographical details of the epistles. Sometimes data 
are given purposely to tell the story of Paul’s life, as when the 
Galatians are informed of his career from the time of his conver- 
sion until the meeting at Jerusalem; but more commonly the 
mention of his doings is entirely subordinate to the main line 
of thought. For example, he briefly notes in closing his letter 
to the Romans that he is on the point of going up to Jerusalem 
with a gift for the saints, and after fulfilling this mission he hopes 
to proceed to Rome.” He also tells the Corinthians in a few 
closing words that he hopes to come to them by way of Macedonia, 
though at present he is in Ephesus where he will remain until 
Pentecost.* The list of these details could be enlarged, if necessary, 
and they are all the more significant because they usually come 
in quite incidentally and show no disposition on the part of the 
author to give a full account of the apostle’s career. Had an 
impersonator wished to make Paul tell his own life-story we can 
easily imagine that he may have been sufficiently skilful to invent 
details, but under those circumstances the information would 
surely have been more uniformly distributed and its lifelike 
quality less pronounced. The very incompleteness of the material 
as a whole, together with the exactness of detail at certain points, 
even where the information conveyed is relatively unimportant, 
seems a strong credential for the genuineness of these letters. 

A similar inference may be drawn from the realistic elements 
in the general historical situation. How strongly one feels the 
heart-throb of reality in Paul’s passionate appeal to the Galatians 
not to apostatize from the true faith; or in the more extensive 
Corinthian correspondence regarding living problems in the 
primitive church? The personal element is particularly pro- 


II Peter 3:8-10 apologized for the delay by asserting that “‘one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” In the Fourth Gospel 
the idea of a literal return has disappeared and the coming of Jesus in spiritual 
form as the Paraclete has taken its place—an idea which later interpreters have 
often tried to read back into the Synoptic Gospels and the Pauline letters. This 
whole progression of thought throws an interesting light on the primitive character 
and the genuineness of the notions credited to Paul. 


36 Gal. 1:15—2:1. 37 Rom. 15:25. 38 T Cor. 16:5-9. 
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nounced. One has only to read in Acts the narrative for the 
corresponding periods of Paul’s career to feel the difference in 
spirit between the representation of one who actually participated 
in the events and the description of him by a subsequent narrator. 
Having once met Paul in his capactity as a Christian missionary 
in Acts one knows what to expect of him on all future occasions; 
he moves on with stately tread, always presenting to view the 
same somewhat stereotyped features. There is variety, to be sure, 
but it is the type of variety one finds in the colors of a portrait 
rather than in the changing aspects of real life. In Paul’s letters, 
on the other hand, there is no conventionalized portrait of his 
personality. He appears there as one who is vitally influenced 
by actual experience, making a normal response through the free 
play of changing moods. 

To illustrate this point, according to Acts he goes up to Jerusalem 
at the instigation of the church in Antioch to discuss the problem 
of the gentile Christians’ obligations to the law; the facts of the 
gentile mission are calmly rehearsed, the decision is made in favor 
of Paul’s position, he retires to Antioch, and then moves on quietly 
to further evangelization. We are given no hint of the anxiety 
he felt on this occasion, nor do we appreciate the personal energy 
he expended on the problem. But turn to Galatians and how 
different is the situation! Anxiety for the future welfare of his 
brethren in the gentile churches prompts him to push the question 
to a decision in Jerusalem; in order to make the problem pointed, 
and thus to avoid future misunderstandings, he puts Titus forward 
as a test case; with nervous energy he presses the issue almost 
to the point of belligerency; he wins the decision, but his joy is 
short-lived for, on returning to Antioch, new conditions develop 
which result not only in a break with Peter but in the severance 
of relations with his friend and former traveling companion, 
Barnabas. We are left at last with no picture of an ideal victory 
for Paul but with a very realistic situation: his efforts had at first 
seemed successful, in the flush of victory new troubles broke out, 
the result was not only the antagonism of the Jerusalem church 
but separation from Peter and Barnabas, and to what extent 
Paul was able still to hold the sympathies of the Antiochian church 
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may be questioned. Here is no idealization in favor of either 
party, but a break which shows its raw edges just as we are wont 
to find them in the experiences of real life. So it is throughout 
Paul’s entire career as portrayed in his letters. 

To a remarkable degree his personality, as revealed in these 
writings, rings true to reality. He represents himself as possessing 
a strongly emotional temperament; he is exceptionally efficient 
in speaking with tongues, he is on occasion caught up into the 
seventh heaven, visions and revelations of the Lord are often his 
privilege. And this is the type of person he proves to be in the 
ordinary relations of daily life. On hearing of the trouble in Gala- 
tia his emotions are deeply stirred, he calls down anathemas upon 
the disturbers and upbraids the Christians for their fickleness, 
then he pleads in gentle tones with his “‘little children” for whom he 
is again in travail. The same interplay of feelings is even more 
strongly marked in the story of his relations with the Corinthians. 
Now he threatens the rod but in the next breath he expresses the hope 
that they will permit him to come to them “in love and a spirit 
of gentleness”; and when the crisis becomes exceptionally critical 
instead of visiting them in severity he writes a letter “‘out of much 
affliction’ and ‘‘with many tears.” At one time he commends 
himself in extravagant language, and then his sensitive nature 
seems to recoil and he pleads with his readers to bear with him 
“in a little foolishness,” since circumstances compel him to defend 
his rights as an apostle. Later in his career, when his own fate 
seems to be hanging in the balances, he alternates between despair 
and hope in truly normal fashion and, as he reflects upon the 
possibilities for the future, two conflicting desires rise within him: 
to depart and be with Christ is better for him, yet to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for the churches. In all this one sees not 
a made-up character of the stage but an actual person who trav- 
ersed wide ranges of human experience. 

Finally, the realistic character of Paul’s work, the vigor of his 
thought, and the uniqueness of his letters show him to have been 
a genuinely vital factor in the propagation of the new religion. 
On the supposition of spuriousness, we must assume a character 
of the past known to the real author and to his constituency as 
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worthy of the réle here assigned him, and we must also assume for 
the writer himself a creative genius which would surely leave its 
mark on the life, as well as on the literature, of the time. But 
where do we find all this more fittingly than in a genuine Paul 
himself? The task of fabricating the material which lies before 
us in chapter after chapter of these letters, where the definiteness 
and vividness of an actual situation shows behind every sentence, 
is quite inconceivable.” ‘The force of one strong and distinctive 
personality predominates throughout the main part of the Pauline 
literature, whether this individual is viewed from the standpoint 
of his activity, or in his capacity of thinker and writer. That an 
impersonator should create a character so unique in personality, 
and yet so verisimilar in all the relations of life, that minute yet 
sometimes insignificant details about him should be told without 
any attempt to depict his career in full, that he should be assigned 
some phases of thought which history in the next generation was 
compelled to set aside, is scarcely within the range of possibility. 
The historicity of Paul and the genuineness of the principal Pauline 
letters is supported by the data of both external and internal 
testimony; and if, say, only the letter to the Galatians, or one 
of the Corinthian epistles, is genuine, the existence of a historical 
Jesus would seem to be amply attested. 

Yet it has been said that a reader who had not prejudged the 
question would not be likely to suppose that the apostle ever 
thought of an earthly Jesus.° A few passages from the more 
important Pauline writings may show the impropriety of this 
statement. Paul speaks of Jesus as ‘“‘born of the seed of David, 


29 Speaking of the failure of the extreme negative criticism to supply an adequate 
historical setting for the phenomena, J. Weiss says: ‘‘Woher diese Stoffe und Gedan- 
ken, wer hat denn die Person des Paulus und seine Briefe ersonnen, wer war dieser 
Genius? Eine plétzliche anonyme Produktivitait erhebt sich, ein Konfluxus von 
Geist und Begeisterung wichst aus dem Boden, man weiss nicht, woher er kommt. 
Und das alles muss in wenigen Dezennien fertig geworden sein, denn es ist dann da 
und lasst sich nicht mehr ableugnen.” Further: ‘Man sollte einmal diesen Radikalen 
die Aufgabe stellen, ein oder zwei Kapitel, etwa 2. Kor. 4 oder 10, aus der Seele eines 
Falschers heraus Wort fiir Wort zu erklaren—dann wiirden sie schon merken, wie 
unméglich das ist, wie ginzlich unschablonenhaft und ungekiinstelt, wie springend 
und augenblicksmissig hier alles ist.” —Jesus von Nazareth, 94 and 100. 

3° Drews, Christusmythes, 158. 
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according to the flesh’’;3* in contrast with Adam, whose disobe- 
dience brought condemnation upon his descendants, Jesus is the 
“man” through whom God’s grace abounds toward believers; 
he was crucified, and this fact became for Paul the cornerstone of 
interpretation ;** specific events in connection with his death—the 
last meal eaten with his disciples and his betrayal—were remem- 
bered;34 Paul also knew of a company of followers whose sadness 
was turned into joy by an experience which they regarded as evi- 
dence of Jesus’ resurrection;35 and these events had taken place 
in recent times, Paul having personal acquaintance with relatives 
and friends of this Jesus.5° The reality of an earthly Jesus, accord- 
ing to these sample passages, seems to be an indisputable pre- 
supposition of Paul’s thinking, a reality both for him and for his 
contemporaries. Although he speculates boldly upon the question 
of Jesus’ significance, emphasizing on the one side his pre-existence 
and on the other his heavenly exaltation, nevertheless Jesus’ 
appearance upon earth in truly human form, the lowliness and 
naturalness of his life, and his submission to death on the cross 
are basal historic facts without which Paul’s interpretation of Jesus 
would have been impossible. 

We must admit that Paul stood too near to the age which 
professed to know Jesus, to be successfully hoodwinked on the 
historical question. If Jesus never lived it is not at all probable 
that even the most enterprising propagandists could have suc- 
ceeded in persuading Paul of the reality of this mythical person 
within the generation to which Paul himself belonged. But 
another possibility presents itself. Did he not deliberately create 
this historical character to suit his own scheme of interpretation; 
instead of being deceived was he not playing the part of a myth- 
maker? The absence from his letters of any effort to argue for 
the historicity of Jesus, which would surely be a matter of dispute 
at least with the opponents of Christianity, together with the 
prevailing acknowledgment that a historical person had been 
known by certain leaders of the new movement before Paul’s 


3* Rom. 1:3. 34T Cor. 11:23 ff. 
3 Rom. 5:12 fi. 35 I Cor. 15:5 fi. 
33 I Cor. 2:2. 36 Cf. I Cor. 15:6; Gal., chap. 2. 
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conversion, seems an overwhelming objection to this supposition. 
Not only does Paul everywhere take for granted the existence of 
a Jesus whose memory is fresh in men’s minds, but a good part of 
his attention is given to resisting opponents who claim superiority 
over him because they have been, or have received their commis- 
sion from men who had been, personal companions of Jesus—a 
fact which Paul never denies, though he disputes the legitimacy of 
the inference regarding superiority which they deduce from the 
fact. Paul would scarcely have engaged so seriously in the con- 
troversy with the legalists, or have had so much anxiety for the 
possible outcome of the Judaizers’ efforts to undo his work on 
gentile soil, if the chief credential of the “‘pillars,” namely, their 
claim to have known Jesus personally, was all a fiction. 

From all these data we are able to deduce but one conclusion. 
Not only is Paul a genuine personality who strongly impressed 
himself upon the life of his time, and some of whose thoughts are 
preserved for us in fragments of correspondence with his churches, 
but the historicity of Jesus is also a prerequisite to Paul’s Christian 
life and work. While the apostle freely interpreted, and at times 
no doubt greatly idealized, the person of Jesus, there never was a 
time when to deny the reality of Jesus’ earthly career would not 
have been a fatal shock to Paul’s entire interpretative scheme. 
But such a disaster was in that day out of the question, for the 
age to which Paul belonged held the generation which had wit- 
nessed the career of Jesus and had experienced the force of his 
personality in its own life. Consequently his personal conduct 
became the model and the inspiration for conduct in the new 
community. Nor was this influence confined to those who had 
associated with him on earth; it was felt by future converts, of 
whom Paul was a conspicuous example. He strenuously emulated 
this type of life himself and strove constantly to inculcate it among 
the new converts to the faith. His exhortation to the Corinthians, 
in speaking against the self-seeking spirit, “be ye imitators of me 
even as I also am of Christ,’’s? is expressive of that spirit of service 
for “‘the profit of the many” which characterized Christianity from 
the first, and which was consistently traced back to the life of its 


37 Cor. 11:1. 
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founder who, on calling disciples, had not offered them enticing 
rewards, but had given them an opportunity to become fishers 
of men, and had inspired them with the ideal of self-giving service: 
“Whosoever would become great among you shall be your minister, 
and whosoever would be first among you shall be servant of all.” 

A consideration of the gospels in this connection need not 
detain us long, since our problem is not to determine the full 
content of reliable information about Jesus but only to ask whether 
these writings testify at all reliably to the bare fact of his existence. 
That they purport to portray the career of a historical individual 
is self-evident; but does the portrait, on close inspection, show 
whether the artist painted from a model in real life or whether his 
creation was purely imaginative ? 

Here again a statement of the results of modern critical study 
regarding the historical origin of the gospels may have little or 
no weight with those who deny Jesus’ historicity. The tradition 
of Papias seems to them “‘notoriously unreliable,” while the efforts 
of literary criticism to discover the earliest elements in Mark, or 
to reconstruct the common non-Markan source or sources behind 
Matthew and Luke, are thought to be quite fanciful and devoid 
of trustworthy results historically. On the other hand, critical 
investigation furnishes some substantial conclusions for those 
who will treat seriously this type of evidence. The Gospel of 
Mark, though composed somewhat later than the letters of Paul, 
is seen to belong near enough to Jesus’ own day to come within 
the lifetime of some of the original disciples; while the more 
extended reports of Jesus’ teaching now found in Matthew and 
Luke seem unquestionably to have been derived from a common 
written tradition whose composition very probably antedates that 
of Mark. That is, the kernel of synoptic tradition dates from the 
same general period as Paul’s letters, when the new religious 
movement was being propagated under the guidance of leaders who 
traced, either directly or indirectly, their authority as well as their 
inspiration to a period of personal association with an earthly 
Jesus whose personality had so strongly impressed them that they 
now, through the transforming influence of belief in his resurrec- 


38 Mark 10:43 f. 
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tion and heavenly exaltation, may have found it possible to heighten 
the story of his life by introducing large and bold interpretative 
features. To assume the fictitiousness of the earthly Jesus takes 
away both the objective of and the incentive for their interpreta- 
tion; while to assert in their day—or at any other time for that 
matter—the historicity of a fictitious Jesus, will surely have called 
forth a corresponding apologetic on the part of the devotees of the 
new faith. But of this there is never a hint in any of the literature. 
On the contrary, the believers are constantly under the necessity 
of defending the elevated type of interpretation which their faith 
imposed upon this individual whose historicity was uniformly 
accepted as a matter of course. 

It is significant that the earliest parts of gospel tradition contain 
the most realistic representation of Jesus. It is Mark who says 
that Jesus was not able to do any mighty work in Nazareth except 
to heal a few sick people by laying his hands on them, while in 
Matthew the statement is simply “he did not do many mighty 
works there.”’ In Mark, too, he refuses to be called ‘‘ good,” while 
in Matthew the conversation concerns what “good thing” the 
young man shall do (t/ a@ya@ov roujow) in order to have eternal 
life. Again, Jesus appears in the primitive non-Markan source 
chiefly as a teacher rather than as a miracle-worker. In fact, the 
story of his career, as introduced in the temptation incident of 
this source, begins by his deliberately setting aside the idea of 
miraculous display as a means of self-attestation. This is an 
early type of interpretation which still reflects the prevailingly 
normal character of Jesus’ actions; and yet ardent faith in his 
present heavenly lordship made it necessary to explain why so 
significant an individual had not lived a more striking and out- 
wardly brilliant career on earth. Naturally believers could not 
but suppose that he had possessed unique power, hence he must 
have deliberately refrained from its use. As time removed the 
memory of his actual life farther into the past, the difficulty was 
met by so interpreting his activity as to show actual demonstrations 
of his unique power. Thus in Mark he figures prominently at 
the beginning as a worker of miracles; yet Mark is still sufficiently 
under the influence of the earlier tradition to remember that this 
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was no open sign of Jesus’ uniqueness but only a hidden one, that 
is, the significance of Jesus’ conduct was not understood at the time 
even by the disciples. Mark also records that Jesus refused to 
give an open sign when pressed to do so, but on turning to Matthew 
and Luke we find this refusal relieved by the modifying phrase 
“‘except the sign of Jonah.” This is naturally taken in Matthew 
as a reference to Jesus’ resurrection, the event which had served 
as the great initial and transforming sign for the faith of the first 
believers. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus takes pains to display a 
long series of signs to attest his uniqueness, the culminating event 
being the resurrection of Lazarus. In its earliest stages gospel 
tradition had by no means shaken itself free from the restraining 
influence of the memory of Jesus as a historical individual, and 
only in course of time did his earthly features become less distinct 
as they were more and more overshadowed by the heavenly image 
upon which his devoted followers loved to gaze. 

Especially significant as evidence for the existence of Jesus 
is Mark’s almost uniform representation that Jesus during his 
lifetime is generally misunderstood, and that his real significance 
is rarely if ever fully appreciated even by his closest associates. 
The members of his own family think him beside himself, and even 
the Twelve show a remarkable dulness on nearly every occasion 
when his uniqueness might, seemingly, be easily perceived. When 
he would feed the four thousand they are as unsuspecting of the 
method he is about to employ as if they had not, only a short 
time before, witnessed his miraculous feeding of the five thousand. 
And after the second incident they are still without understanding, 
so that Jesus marvels, ‘Do ye not yet perceive neither understand, 
have ye your heart hardened?” When he casts out demons the 
latter speak of his messiahship in seemingly unmistakable terms, 
and Jesus apparently acknowledges the accusation in the disciples’ 
presence, yet they attain no conviction of his messiahship until 
near the close of his career. Even then their understanding of 
it is very crude, and their confidence is quickly shaken by his 
arrest and death. Similarly they fail to comprehend his meaning 
when he teaches in parables; when the sick woman is healed by 


39 Mark 8:12; Matt. 16:4; 12:39; Luke 11:29. 
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touching his garment they are so stupid as to reprove him for 
asking who touched him; when he predicts his arrest, death, and 
resurrection, though he several times repeats the statement, they 
fail to grasp the idea; on the mount of transfiguration even the 
most favored of his associates are completely mystified; in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, in view of all that Jesus had said and the 
situation that recent events had brought about, they display 
amazing stupidity; and, finally, the women at the tomb depart 
astonished, silent, and fearful, notwithstanding the angel’s explicit 
announcement of Jesus’ resurrection. In all this Mark is clearly 
recognizing that Jesus produced no such impression upon his 
contemporaries as his later interpreters would have him produce 
on the minds of their hearers; but, by making men’s blindness 
responsible for this failure, the early theologians could, at least 
partially, harmonize the history with their Christology. This 
situation will have arisen at a time when men were still living who 
knew that Jesus had been regarded by his personal companions 
less significantly than subsequent thought of him would presup- 
pose. A writer who was entirely free to follow his fancy will 
scarcely have left Jesus in this position, or have introduced his 
readers to a picture that reflected so unfavorably upon the dis- 
ciples. Had the primitive tradition been purely the product of 
fancy we should have had at first that free idealization which is 
more in evidence a generation or two later when death and time 
had largely removed the limitations which actual recollection of 
Jesus imposed upon his first interpreters. 

Moreover, there were elements in the early tradition that were 
not thought especially creditable to Jesus, yet were too generally 
known to be ignored. These will certainly not have been created 
for him by his worshipers, and we may believe they will have been 
overlooked by his biographers in so far as circumstances permitted. 
We may place here such incidents as his refusal to be called good 
and his acknowledgment that he could not do any miracle in Naza- 
reth, but perhaps no incident of this class gave interpreters 
more difficulty than his baptism by John. When the movements 
inaugurated by these leaders came into competition, as they 
certainly did in the course of time, the founders’ relation to 
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one another inevitably became a subject of controversy. Christian 
tradition recognized the value of John’s work, even affirming his 
greatness, according to a reported saying of Jesus; yet the tradi- 
tion was careful to state that he who was least in the “kingdom” 
was greater than John. But it was a well-known fact that Jesus 
had originally been among John’s followers—had indeed received 
baptism at John’s hands. How, then, were Christian interpreters 
to save the supremacy of their master? Mark sees Jesus’ superi- 
ority displayed in the baptism of the Holy Spirit received at this 
time—an experience after the manner of the spiritual outpouring 
attending the baptism of converts to the new faith. In Matthew 
Jesus has outgrown the necessity of baptism by John; he is already 
greater than John according to the latter’s own acknowledgment. 
While the act did not primarily benefit him it did serve two useful 
purposes: it gave his sanction to baptism as a church ordinance, 
and it gave the assembled multitude an opportunity to hear the 
divine testimony to Jesus’ messiahship—a result which the scribe 
effected by changing Mark’s “‘thou art” into “this is” my beloved 
son. In the Fourth Gospel the benefit of the baptism accrues to 
John himself, in that he thus learns who the Messiah is to whom he 
is to turn over his own followers. Here, as usual, Christianity 
triumphed by absorbing that which at first opposed it, but the 
very fact that it acknowledged the existence of these and similar 
difficulties shows that it was dealing with the tradition of a real 
person, the known facts of whose life did not always harmonize 
offhand with the interests of primitive Christology. 

If space permitted, further evidence for Jesus’ historicity might 
be deduced from the verisimilar type of his personality as seen 
in the earliest sources, and especially from his forceful individuality 
as revealed in his life of loyal service for humanity and in his simple 
yet profoundly significant religious teaching. To find this ideal 
without a historical Jesus—as to create Paul without Paul—is a 
problem which those who deny Jesus’ historicity seem to have 
treated far too superficially. In fact, the very existence of 
the early Christian community is itself one of the most sub- 
stantial evidences of his existence. It has been urged that ideas, 
not persons, are the important elements in the origin of Christianity. 
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Certainly ideas do figure prominently in the history of Christianity, 
but to presuppose a moment at the beginning when the idea as an 
abstract entity exerted a uniquely creative influence is hardly in 
accord with the ascertainable facts of history in general, much less 
with Christian tradition which so uniformly credits the incentive 
for the new movement to the individuality of Jesus. While ideas 
certainly played a considerable part in the formation of the new 
religion as a system of thought, its success must be credited pri- 
marily to those forceful personalities who championed these 
ideas. For instance, Paul the individual is a much more significant 
factor in the propagation of Christianity in Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
and Greece than is Paul the theologian. And we find Paul con- 
stantly harking back to a type of life exemplified in Jesus; here 
was the personal embodiment and the source of inspiration of his 
ideal, and not of his alone, but of all who were adherents of the 
new faith. Each became, according to individual ability, a 
coefficient of the Jesus life. 

Only a historical Jesus, whose personality impressed itself 
vividly upon his followers, explains the vital element in the new 
religion. To be sure, current types of thought and ritualistic 
formalities were employed in the attempt at self-expression, but 
the starting-point of theology and ritual, as well as of literary 
activity and religious impulse, was the memory of an earthly Jesus. 
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THE CRISIS IN DOCTRINAL CHRISTIANITY 





JOHN E. RUSSELL 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 





That there exists a widespread indifference and even hostility 
to ecclesiastical Christianity; that the church is losing its hold upon 
minds who share most largely the ruling ideas in our modern civili- 
zation, are facts admitted by whoever thoughtfully surveys the 
religious situation today. 

One cause (and I am inclined to think the deeper cause) of this 
really critical situation is the break between modern thought and 
the doctrines of the church. This situation is the more serious, 
because the upholders of doctrinal Christianity for the most part 
do not seem to be aware of the existence of this ever-widening 
chasm between the age in which we live and the world-view which 
forms the substructure of the main doctrines of the church. Either 
the leaders in our Protestant Christianity do not see this break, or 
they think it can be left to the agencies of time to cover it over, 
or that it will be safely passed by the compromising expedients of 
tolerating slight modifications in the form of ancient dogmas, 
greater freedom in assent to creeds, and larger liberty in interpret- 
ing authoritative scriptures. The one fact of momentous import 
that is not being squarely faced is, that the whole framework of 
doctrinal Christianity is threatened by modern science and the 
change in mental attitude that has come with the growing dominion 
of the scientific method. The substructure of these dogmas is 
steadily being crumbled by the ‘‘ waves of unbelieving criticism.” 

Between modern thought and these doctrines of the church 
there is an irreconcilable conflict. In respect to these its inherited 
doctrines the church—Protestant not less than Catholic—is facing 
a crisis such as it has never faced before; and the church stands 
before an alternative which permits no middle course. 

An examination of the cardinal doctrines which the church still 
holds will, I think, support my proposition. Let me first instance 
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the church doctrine of Sacred Scriptures. However much has been 
conceded to historical criticism and to historical investigation, the 
essential doctrine of miraculously inspired and authoritative 
Scriptures is still maintained. This conception of the Scriptures 
is indispensable to the entire system of doctrine which the church 
still retains. If by some section of the church the claim to literal 
and plenary inspiration is no longer made, it is still maintained that 
the unique character and function of these Scriptures is, that they 
contain or are a historic record of a revelation of God and his actions 
in the world which are supernatural and miraculous. It is vital 
to this doctrine of the Scriptures to hold that they are unique and 
exceptional, not merely by the circumstance that they contain 
ethically higher conceptions and purer religious beliefs and senti- 
ments than are found in other scriptures, but that they are unique 
and differenced from other scriptures by the manner of their forma- 
tion. It is for this reason that they are held to be of absolute 
authority for religious belief. Now my position is, that this doc- 
trine of Sacred Scriptures is based upon a conception of the relation 
of God to the world and to human history which is distinctly opposed 
by the whole trend of the scientific investigation, the historical 
criticism, and the deeper philosophical thinking of our time. The 
supernaturalism which this conception of revelation and Scriptures 
involves has no place in the world-view of the twentieth century. 
At this point, there is between the doctrine of the church and the 
scientific and philosophic thought of our time an irreconcilable 
disharmony. 

The same fundamental antagonism appears when we examine 
the doctrine of man’s sinfulness. The church doctrine still is, 
that this moral state of man, universal in its extent, is due to a lapse 
from a state of original righteousness; and this present status has 
been brought about, not merely by each individual’s own con- 
duct, but by what has come to every son of Adam through the 
operation of a divine method of moral government. This status 
of every individual member of the race can be changed only by 
an operation of divine grace, supernatural in its method, and wholly 
distinct from anything which man can do for himself. It is obvious 
that this ancient doctrine is based upon conceptions of God, of the 
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nature and of the spiritual history of man, that go squarely counter 
to those conceptions of the world and those ethical standards which 
rule our modern civilization. 

Still more undeniable is the break between the church doctrine 
of Redemption and the dominant ideas of the twentieth century. 
This doctrine contains the following things: (1) It teaches that 
this redemption is effected by the mediation of a historic person who 
unites in himself, in a manner wholly transcending our compre- 
hension, the essential natures of God and man. The person of 
man’s Redeemer is the God-man. This union of God and man in a 
metaphysical sense is vital to this doctrine of human salvation. 
(2) Inseparable from this moment in the doctrine of Redemption 
is the second moment, the Incarnation as an event supernatural 
and miraculous, if we accept the story of Jesus’ birth as historical; 
at all events, this assumption of human nature by the Logos’ per- 
sonality, and the formation in time of the God-man-personality 
of the Redeemer is the basal conception on which rests the church 
doctrine of Redemption and the new spiritual life in men. The 
Christ of theology is a Person who does not admit of historical 
explanation or comprehension. (3) The third constituent in the 
doctrine of Redemption is the Atonement, made by the vicarious 
sufferings and death of Jesus the Christ. The substance of this 
doctrine, after deducting all modifications it has undergone, is, 
that the sufferings and death of the cross were necessary to the 
removing of an obstacle to the forgiveness of man’s sin which existed 
in the character of God as righteous. The satisfaction of divine 
justice made necessary just these experiences of the sinless Son of 
God. The doctrine teaches that, in consequence of that death on 
the cross, the status of the race as respects divine forgiveness is 
changed; man is put on a new objective footing; God is disposed 
toward him, and able to act toward him in a manner different from 
that in which he could otherwise act. 

Now, it should be clear that this central dogma of the church 
rests upon presuppositions which the principles of historical 
criticism, philosophical thinking, and the ethical conceptions of 
our age distinctly reject. If the principles of modern historical 
criticism are sound, the story of that birth in Bethlehem is not 
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history. If the dominant philosophy of today is to be held, the 
Supernaturalism involved in this doctrine is impossible; and if 
our present ethical conceptions are not to be abandoned, God has 
not dealt with us men after the manner set forth in this doctrine. 

To conclude our examination, we will take the doctrine of Future 
Punishment. The destiny of those who come under the operation 
of the retributive justice of God, is one which the reason and con- 
science of today cannot reconcile with the character of any God 
whose existence can be rationally believed. To ask men to believe 
in such a moral ruler of the universe is an insult to reason and an 
affront to the intelligent conscience of our age. 

The thesis I have been maintaining is that the underlying con- 
ceptions of doctrinal Christianity are at war with those conceptions 
of the world of human history and the moral order which have 
become established in the minds of thinking men today. This, 
it seems to me, is the crisis which the theology of the church faces 
today. Is the church really awake to this situation? One is 
moved to ask this question in view of the easy-going and apparently 
unconcerned state of mind that characterizes most of the members 
of our so-called orthodox churches today. The same old doctrines 
are held apparently with no suspicion of the fundamental discord 
between them and those ideas—scientific, historical, and philo- 
sophical—which the same believer in doctrine may be holding at 
the same time. But, however it may be with those who are within 
the church, this break between the age and the theology of the 
church does not escape the notice of the truly religious but thought- 
ful men whom the doctrines of the church bar from her communion. 
To these minds the alternative which is presented to ecclesiastical 
Christianity is clear and uncompromising. Two ways, and two 
ways only, lie open. The church must either reaffirm her dogmas, 
and put herself against the current of modern thought which 
threatens to undermine and destroy them, or she must let her 
dogmas go, as outgrown shells—earthen vessels that can no longer 
hold that divine treasure men have sought to keep within them. 

I have said a third alternative is not possible, and yet a via media 
is really being tried, though those who are taking it are for the most 
part quite unaware of what they are trying todo. There are others 
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who are in a way conscious of what they are about, and who appear 
honestly to think that a man who accepts the modern world-view 
in all its aspects can sincerely confess his religious faith in the same 
doctrinal creeds which are based upon a world-view that has 
passed away. These men say that these historic doctrines may 
properly be so interpreted as to leave nothing which a man who 
fully accepts the science and culture of our age cannot accept. It 
is maintained that, following the analogy of the interpretation put 
upon legal statutes, or the letter of our constitution, a broad enough 
construction can be given these similar documents which will 
bring them into working agreement with the knowledge, the thought, 
and the ideals of our age. The reasoning by which this construct- 
ive program, as it may be called, is advocated is specious; but 
a little examination suffices to show that it proceeds upon a false 
analogy, and affords evidence that those who think to meet the 
present crisis by this expedient fail to understand the true character 
of the break between these doctrines and modern thought. The 
doctrines of the church are, unfortunately for this reasoning, 
unlike legal statutes of the past and our federal constitution in 
just those points which are essential to this reasoning from analogy. 
These doctrines are conceptions of the world-reality, quite definite 
in their terms; they set forth certain alleged facts and real processes, 
assumed to have gone on, or to be actually going on, in the real 
world, in that these dogmas embody certain well-defined and 
accurately stated metaphysical ideas. It has never been a question 
what these dogmas mean; the sole question about them has always 
been, Are they true? To propose an interpretation of any one of 
these doctrines which will make it harmonize with the modern 
world-view is to propose something as contradictory and stultifying 
as would be the proposal to interpret our federal constitution so as 
to make it harmonize with the conception of government on which 
the German empire is based. Stripped of the plausible expressions 
in which this scheme for saving the ancient dogmas is clothed, it 
amounts to this: Let the church continue to hold its dogmas in 
the “‘form of sound words,” while it permits the denial of their 


substance. We are taught that “‘men do not put new wine into 
old bottles but into new bottles”; but these advocates of a via 
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media have apparently discovered a way of making old bottles 
hold new wine, or of making old bottles hold both new and old 
wine. 

The more clear-sighted minds within the church see the impossi- 
bility of so interpreting the doctrines of the church as to make them 
harmonize with the ruling ideas of our age. Not less clear is the 
recognition of this impossibility by those men who find their admis- 
sion to membership in the church barred by those doctrines which 
their intelligent consciences will not allow them to accept. To 
propose to these men a subscription to the creeds on the terms which 
the advocates of this via media suggest, only provokes from them a 
response that carries contempt for those who can so misunderstand, 
or so slightly regard the doctrines they profess to believe. No, while 
these doctrines remain, thousands of men whom, we believe, Jesus 
would have recognized as his followers will feel themselves excluded 
from the church which bears his name; and so long as these dogmas 
hold their present position, the great body of consistent believers 
in them will not extend the hand of Christian fellowship to those 
who cannot join them in the same doctrinal confession. These 
considerations lead me to conclude there can be no via media in 
the solution of this grave problem that confronts doctrinal 
Christianity. 

Think as we may concerning the course taken by the Vatican in 
the matter of the modernist movement, one thing must be admitted, 
i.e., that the head of the Catholic church has rightly appreciated 
the critical character of the present situation. He reads correctly 
the meaning, and rightly discerns the outcome of the current of 
modern thought as it will affect the very foundation on which 
Roman Catholicism rests. The Pope is to be credited with seeing 
what the leaders of Protestant Christianity apparently do not see, 
viz., that the acceptance of modern ideas carries with it the dis- 
integration of the entire doctrinal structure of the Protestant 
churches no less than of the Catholic church. The upholders of 
the Protestant doctrinal Christianity, did they see it, have a common 
cause with the head of the Catholic church in his present struggle 
against modernism. They have the same thing at stake; the 
same waves of unbelieving criticism that are shaking the foundation 
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stones of the Catholic church are threatening also the Protestant 
doctrines. 

However ineffectual his attempt may prove to be, no one can 
help admiring the courage, the high faith, of the Roman pontiff 
in making this open warfare against the enlightenment, the science, 
and the culture of his age. This action of the Pope is consistent 
with the presuppositions on which both Catholic and Protestant 
doctrines are based. If the church is effectually to maintain her 
doctrines, she must openly challenge the whole spirit of the modern 
age; she must dispute the claims of science; she must reject the 
principles of historical criticism and the regulative principles of 
historical explanation of man’s spiritual life; she must see in the 
reigning doctrine of evolution a deadly foe to her vital dogmas. 
_ If we rightly read the signs of the times, we Protestants cannot 
look on with unconcern, while Pius X is fighting for the existence of 
the Catholic system. He is fighting at the same time for the 
existence of the doctrinal system of Protestant Christianity. Do 
we flatter ourselves that the Catholic church can fall in ruins and 
that our Protestant dogmas will escape the same doom? Do we 
think the claims to authority can successfully be denied to the head 
of the Roman church, and the same denial not be extended to those 
claims to authoritative revelation on which Protestant doctrines 
are based? It is the claim to a supra-rational and authoritative 
source of religious knowledge that is at stake; and it matters little 
where the seat of this authority is placed, whether in the Pope, in 
scriptures, or in a body of interpreters of these scriptures, the 
main issue is the same. : 

In his struggle against modernism Pius X is fighting for the 
maintenance of the historic doctrines of the church and the world- 
view on which they are based, against the intellectual forces and 
the prevalent temper of the modern world. The issue the Pope 
has raised is clearly drawn and admits of no compromise. The 
leaders of the modernist movement doubtless think this movement 
will rest when it has swept away only some superstitions and 
unfounded beliefs and claims to authority, and secured to reason 
a larger freedom in matters of faith; but the Pope and his advisers 
see more clearly the true character of this movement and the actual 
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forces which are behind it; they are far more logical and far- 
sighted and are better discerners of spirits than are the modernists 
who, for the most part, lack clearness of vision and consistency 
in thinking. The Pope is not mistaken in his judgment, that the 
impelling ideas of this movement spring from an age that is essen- 
tially hostile to what is vital to the Catholic system. These ideas 
are disintegrative of the structure of that church ‘whose founda- 
tion stones are a deposit of doctrine” which can have but one 
authoritative interpretation. 

But the same disintegrative forces are at work in Protestant 
Christianity, only here—thanks to the absence of a central author- 
ity and of an alert and watchful custodian of these inherited doc- 
trines—this work goes on with only here and there a suspicion of 
its character and outcome. Let no one imagine, however, that 
Protestant dogmas are not really endangered because, yielding to 
the current of modern thought, those who still teach and who still 
profess to believe these doctrines are being steadily carried away 
from them. Thanks to our careless thinking, to our elastic con- 
sciences, we still profess to believe these doctrines while pulpit 
and pew for the most part give themselves no further concern: 
we are simply drifting with the current, apparently careless of whither 
it is bearing us. The leaders of the Catholic church, on the other 
hand, do see whither this current is moving. They are trying to 
stem it; and they are measuring its force. Thoughtful and observ- 
ant men outside of the church see this movement of things; and 
these men cannot understand our state of mind: our orthodoxy in 
dogmas, our toleration in interpretation, our acceptance of modern 
science and ways of thinking, and our retention of these historic 
dogmas. These men can hardly be blamed for suspecting our 
sincerity in subscribing to both creeds at the same time. They 
find it hard to believe that we really understand either the doctrines 
of science or the doctrines of the church, if we honestly believe them 
to bein harmony. The time was, when a Leibniz or a Locke could 
reconcile the doctrines of theology with science and philosophy; 
but that age has passed. Such compromise schemes seem to the 
critical mind of today as unsubstantial as the child’s house of card- 
boards. It is no longer possible, in the way proposed by these 
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reconcilers of faith and reason, to render to Reason the things that 
are Reason’s, and to Faith the things that are Faith’s. 

I think the only aiternative open to Protestant Christianity is 
either to maintain her doctrines in their original purity, with a 
distinct consciousness of the chasm that separates them from the 
doctrines of science and the main current of twentieth-century 
thinking; or she must cease to insist upon the acceptance of these 
dogmas as the test of Christian faith and the basis of Christian 
fellowship. She must dare to say, as does the Catholic church, 
human thinking is wrong if it opposes the doctrines which rest 
upon divine revelation, or she must frankly admit that these doc- 
trines cannot claim to be true. That there is a fundamental dis- 
agreement between the thoughts of men that have broadened and 
become quite other than they were centuries ago, and these doc- 
trines, is, I think, indisputable. 

The time is ripe for the decisive step I have indicated. The 
very life of the religion of Jesus demands it. Unless this dissocia- 
tion of Christianity from these ancient doctrines is made, the world 
will leave both behind. The educated classes in ever-increasing 
ratio are falling away from the church; and whither the educated 
mind tends in these matters, thither the masses will in the end 
follow. If Christianity ceases to command the respect and the 
support of the men who shape the thinking and the great moral 
and social movements of the world, only a perpetual miracle can 
save the church from extinction. The dissolution of the bond 
which has for centuries held the religion of the spirit in bondage 
to the letter of human dogmas will not be effected without protest 
and struggle. To separate Christian faith from these theological 
doctrines will seem to many the destruction of faith itself. The 
strength of mental associations of so long standing, mental inertia, 
that resists any change and makes it unwelcome and difficult, the 
fear of those who, in despair of anything better, cling to doctrines 
they do not really believe—all this stands in the way of the course 
I have suggested. But, on the other hand, there has never been 
a time that was more propitious to this undertaking. To recover 
original Christianity, to know what was the religion of Jesus, and 
what is the substance of Christian faith, is a task quite within the 
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limits of successful inquiry. Whoever will follow the path opened 
by historical investigation into the beginnings of Christianity, 
into the sources of our knowledge of Jesus, his teaching, and the 
purpose of his life, will not find it difficult to see a clear distinction 
between the religion of Jesus and the theology of the church. On 
the basis of a consensus of historical judgment, it can safely be 
affirmed that the teaching of Jesus gives no authoritative support 
to those dogmas of the church over which there has been so much 
un-Christian warfare, and which are the reason for so much opposi- 
tion to the church today. 

The entire system of church doctrines rests upon a view of the 
origin of Christianity which is unhistorical. The Jesus of history 
is not the Christ who has been made the founder of ecclesiastical 
Christianity. Once let this fact find its due recognition; once 
recognize the fact that all theology is man’s metaphysics of man’s 
religious experience; that Christian theology began with Paul and 
the first preachers of Christianity; and it will be admitted that we 
of this latest Christian century are as free to interpret Jesus as 
were Paul and his contemporaries and the great builders of theo- 
logical doctrines in the following centuries. To us, as to them, is 
committed the same divine treasure; this treasure is no deposit 
of doctrine to be kept unchanged, but a life of moral unity with 
God awakened in man by the ministry of Jesus. The theologies 
that have been constructed from Paul to Calvin and Luther are 
but earthen vessels in which men have held this divine treasure. 
These vessels have been shaped by the needs and the conditions 
of culture that existed in the centuries in which they were formed; 
we of this century, if we are to keep the real faith of Christianity, 
must create for our age forms in which its living principle can find 
fitting and effective expression. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE IDEA OF A FIRST CAUSE* 
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The author of this study is neither a theologian nor a philosopher. 
He is an orientalist and a historian of religions who has directed his 
attention more especially to the religious problems of the Moham- 
medan world. He has, however, always had the keenest interest 
in philosophical questions of a religious and metaphysical nature, 
and it is because his mind has felt itself drawn continually to this 
line of research that he has decided it to be good for himself— 
and perhaps useful to others as well—to write out the following 
thoughts on a subject which he has long pondered. 

At the present time, the philosophical problems which receive 
the most attention are those connected with psychology. But 
the questions raised by metaphysics still deserve an equal attention, 
for they have a most vital bearing upon life. Whatever view 
we may hold in ethics or in philosophy, whatever theories we may 
formulate about the universe—whether as materialists, positivists, 
transcendentalists, or agnostics—there yet remain certain questions 
which have power to compel the attention of all save the most 
indifferent or the most decided: such questions as, “‘Is there a 
First Cause ?” and ‘“‘What tomorrow follows death ?” 

These questions present themselves to us whether we wish them 
or not; they beset us with the persistence of a fixed idea, and 
sooner or later force most of us to ponder them seriously. To a 
study of the first of these questions—the question as to a First 
Cause—we propose to devote the following pages, considering the 
problem in its broadest possible bearings, and in the most modern 
spirit of investigation. 

We have subsisted for a long time in Europe on a readymade 
system of metaphysics, with its proofs of the existence of God, 
and its demonstration of the immortality of the soul. The men of 
my generation (which indeed still seems to belong to an age of 

* Translated by Carleton Ames Wheeler. 
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transition in philosophical thought) received in their youth an 
instruction fitted out with a priori proofs and demonstrations. 
I myself had, in the great national college where I studied, one of 
the most distinguished professors of philosophy, who gave us for 
intellectual nourishment what was called by the vague, but at that 
time almost universally accepted name, ‘mental philosophy” 
(la philosophie spiritualiste). 

If the so-called ‘‘mental”’ school of philosophy has had its day 
and no longer makes a noise in the world, there yet remain the 
readymade metaphysics and theodicies of the religions and of the 
churches. Considering, for example, merely the countries of 
Europe and America, we must place under this head the Catholic, 
the Protestant, and the Jewish metaphysics, in which, alongside the 
great traditional currents of the stream, the waters of the liberal 
thought, freed from all tradition, must take their separate way. 
The metaphysics of the great majority of the followers of these 
religions is a thought-system drawn from symbols, creeds, decrees 
of councils or synods, etc. In brief, it is derived from a very mis- 
cellaneous collection of documents which give expression to the 
particular dogmas of each church (Catholic, Protestant, Jewish). 

The most recent treatises on Christian dogma are in the form 
of a deep study of the ecclesiastical dogmas, and are, for the most 
part, attempts at interpretation, enlargement, and systematiza- 
tion of these formulas, to which formulas are attached a respect and 
an interest made even greater by the fact that they are, for the most 
part, the result of secular intellectual effort and the expression of 
faiths which have been, at a given moment in history, the faiths of 
entire nations. 

It is not at all these traditional teachings which lend the inspira- 
tion for the study we have in hand. All our effort will be bent to 
the examination of the problem of the first cause, in a spirit of 
entire freedom from religious or philosophic tradition. 


I 


The idea of first cause presents itself under many and surpris- 
ingly varied forms, for we find it everywhere—in experiences which 
we have every day of our lives, in the most dissimilar facts, in the 
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most diverse doctrines, and even in theories which appear or pre- 
tend to be a denial of it. 

Hence arise the very different names given to the “first cause.” 
In the religions and in a large number of philosophical systems, 
it is called God—a word used to express very diverse notions. 
Elsewhere, it is given the name of force, of power, of movement, 
of life, or of matter. For it is quite evident that, in putting at the 
foundation of one’s explanation of the universe movement or matter, 
for example, one is thereby giving to movement or matter the rank 
of first cause, however much one may deny such a conception. 
This statement we shall work out farther on. Finally, it is else- 
where—or, to speak more correctly, as it seems to us—everywhere 
given the name of ideal (an idea in itself complex and rich in mean- 
ings); and in a seemingly endless variety of ways it receives the 
name of duty. If such diverse names as these can be applied to 
the idea of first cause, it is because the religious fact which is a 
sort of practical translation of this notion—or, if you prefer, the 
adequate expression of it—is of a general nature. 

This obliges us to establish, in the first place, the universality 
of the religious fact or sentiment,? and consequently the universality 
of religion,’ which is its manifestation to the senses. Religion is a 
human fact, or, as Benjamin Constant has said, an indefectible 
and perfectible attribute of our species. That is to say that the 
religious sense, which is at the foundation of religion, is universal. 

It is true, this universality has been denied, and in support of 
this denial there has been invoked the existence of savage or half- 
civilized peoples said to be without religion. As Albert Réville 
has remarked, ““The reports of travellers concerning peoples claimed 
by them to have been found without any sort of religion should 
be accepted only with the greatest caution; too often they base 
their conclusions either upon inexact information, or upon very 
superficial observation. There is already a large number of tribes, 


2 We define the religious sentiment as a feeling of dependence which we experi- 
ence with regard to a power above us. 

3 We define religion as the direction given to human life by the feeling of depend- 
ence which man experiences in the face of a power above himself. We can also define 


it as the determining of our life by the feeling of satisfaction which unites us to this 
power. ; 
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relatively speaking, about whom such a statement was made, but 
in reference to whom a later examination, more observant and better 
directed, has brought to light just the contrary.’’ 

During a long visit which gave us opportunity to become 
acquainted with some Indian groups settled in the northern part 
of Patagonia, we ourselves discovered the grave errors one can 
fall into along this line, if with superficial haste one denies 
all religious feeling to some half-civilized or savage tribes in South 
America. The Indians with whom we came into contact appeared 
to have neither religious ideas nor religious customs. We had 
observed among them no trace of any worship of spirits, and we 
asked ourselves whether, in fact, we were not in the presence of a 
people without religion. It was not long, however, before we 
noticed among them certain superstitious practices which were 
the evident indication of an obscure religious sense, or, to use a 
favorite phrase of S. Reinach (in his Orpheus), “scruples limiting 
the free exercise of their faculties,’ and undeniable witnesses to 
the most primitive form of religion. These curious super- 
stitious practices had to do with unlucky numbers, and may briefly 
be illustrated. 

An Indian wishes to buy a horse from Don X, who asks him 
15 piasters for it; this price he refuses to pay but agrees to give 
16 piasters. Don Z, in bargaining for the services of an Indian, 
offers him 15 piasters a month; the Indian refuses, but accepts the 
place as servant (péon) at a wage of 14 piasters a month. Two 
Indians from Chili arrive one day at the estrancia of Maraco, 
where I was staying; both are in extreme poverty and wish to 
engage for a year’s work. Don E offers them 120 piasters; this they 
refuse, but agree to a wage of 100 piasters. The strange debate 
between master and servants lasted a long time, so great was our 
difficulty in understanding the point of view of the Indians. There 
was, however, no (lingual) misunderstanding: one of the Indians 
spoke Spanish, and we had, besides, a Gaucho who knew Puelche 
(the dialect spoken by the two Indians), and who thus served as 
our interpreter. The contract was finally made on the basis of 
100 piasters salary, and I myself signed, in the name of the Indians, 

4 Prolégoménes de V’historie des religions (Paris, 1881), 45. 
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the agreement exchanged between the two parties. In all this 
there were neither deceivers nor deceived; it was only a case of 
some poor fellows for whom certain numbers had a sinister mean- 
ing, under certain given circumstances—in this case, perhaps, 
merely from the fact that they had been proposed by Europeans. 
If we had insisted on 120 piasters, the Indians would have looked 
elsewhere for work. These strange practices are only explicable by 
what I will call a hidden religious thought—wne arriére-pensée 
religieuse. 

Doubtless the universality of the religious sense does not at 
all prevent there being atheists—men irreligious or unreligious— 
just as the physical law of gravitation, by virtue of which every- 
thing not firmly resting on the ground is inevitably destined to 
fall to the earth, does not prevent the existence of balloons and 
aeroplanes. Theoretically, one might even imagine a balloon 
always inflated, or an aviator always in motion; but even so they 
would represent merely an apparent contradiction of the law of 
attraction, for they would be obeying the general principle of gravi- 
tation. Albert Réville has well said,5 ‘‘Do not give to the excep- 
tion a value so great as to cause a misconception of the character- 
istic traits of the whole.” Theoretically, moreover, there is an 
explanation for every exception; hence the popular saying that 
the exception proves the rule. The innumerable blind or paralyzed 
persons on humanity’s list do not prevent sight from being a 
human sense, in the broadest and most general acceptation of the 
word, nor movement of the joints from being a characteristic of 
the human race as a whole. This universality of the religious 
feeling and of religion explains to us the great variety of forms 
under which the idea of first cause presents itself (as enumerated 
above)—forms which we shall now study one by one. 


II 


Let us look first at the idea of force or power, considered as 
sovereign, above ourselves, and arousing in us the feeling of our 
dependence upon it. 

This sovereign force manifests itself in Nature. Nature pre- 

5 Op. cit., 47. 
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sents a chain of phenomena each link of which is inseparably bound 
to the next, in the relation of cause to effect, of antecedent to con- 
sequent—a series reaching back to infinity across the millenniums 
of our earth’s history. It matters little here what one understands 
by infinite, or absolute infinity (in its metaphysical sense), or the 
_ indefinite extending without perceptible or known barrier in time 
or in space. The series of phenomena runs back till lost to view 
in the mists of time, and we are unable to assign to it any begin- 
ning, except by using some theory entirely hypothetical, or by 
setting an arbitrary point of departure at a given moment in its 
course. Even if one is loth to accept the idea of cause, there 
remains nevertheless the closely linked series of natural phenomena 
and facts, one depending on the other, succeeding each other by 
virtue of a law of fate, and extending back to infinity. 

We shall not discuss the theoretical question of knowledge, 
whether or not one can run from cause to cause back to infinity; 
this ancient proof of the existence of God is without value, because 
it rests on a notion (Absolute Infinity) which cannot be defined or 
verified. We shall simply state that Nature leads us always from 
a consequent back to an antecedent which explains the consequent, 
and continues the series indefinitely into past time. Every 
phenomenon has, in this sense, not only a cause which precedes it, 
but an indefinite series of previous causes. Does this indefinite 
series lead us to an initial cause, to a point of departure? I 
cannot say; but what I do know is, that this indefinite series of 
causes, each successively determining the next, and stretching out 
through time—this immeasurable causal-past, if one may use the 
phrase, and consequently causal-future—is only the form of a 
sovereign power above me, a force to which I am absolutely sub- 
ject, and which is for me the manifestation of that which I call the 
divine.® 

This sovereign force shows itself in history. The serial con- 
nection of events is seen in history like that of phenomena in Nature, 
leading back indefinitely through the course of history to what we, 
in our ignorance, call the beginnings of humanity. Historical 
events are closely tied one to the other in a related order, consequent 


6 We do not touch in this essay upon the question of divine personality. 
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following antecedent, and effect cause. This causal-linking is 
very striking in the historical development of nations, whether 
we are dealing with their increasing size, progress, and grandeur, 
or whether the question concerns their lessening numbers, their 
recoil, and decadence. A power higher than they seems to preside 
over their destinies, a power which may be thought of as provi- 
dential (God directing the course of history and of humanity), or 
which may be adjudged to be a blind force, in virtue of which 
nations are now elevated to the foremost place, now debased to 
the lowest rank. The fact that a power above the will of men 
rules their existence, this fact confronts us, whether we wish it 
or not, and imposes on us the absolute obligation to bow before it. 

In spite of all possible denials, we are all nevertheless persuaded 
that humanity, from its earliest hour even to its most distant 
future, has been and will be subject to the law of progress. Not- 
withstanding all the backward turns, all the wars of devastation, 
all the plagues and all the evils of the physical, moral, political, 
and social order, in the course of all the reactions and of all the 
revolutions, humanity marches forward and improves, and this 
progress should, as it seems to us, continue indefinitely in time and 
in space. 

On the one hand, then, we must conceive a sovereign power 
which rules history and manifests itself in the unbreakable chain of 
historic events; on the other, the law of humanity’s progress, 
apparently undeniable; and both are the expression of a force 
above ourselves, under which we feel that we have been placed as 
dependents. This is the power which we call divine. 


Ill 


Let us examine next the idea of movement and of life, on the one 
hand, and the idea of matter, on the other, considered each as a 
concept put forth in solution of the enigma of the world, thereby 
serving as the explanation of the universe. 

First, the idea of motion and of life. The most striking, the 
most general, the primordial fact, everywhere and always seen, 
both in the earth below and in the heavens above, is motion, 
including life. Both are distinct forms of one and the same thing. 
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Movement and life are seen everywhere: in the mineral kingdom, 
in the vegetable kingdom, in the animal kingdom, and, if we pass 
from the earth to the universe, in the starry world. The celestial 
worlds move and change; they live. The mineral kingdom is 
full of activity (molecular movement, movements of the surface 
of the earth and of its depths, movements of the oceans and of the 
streams of water, volcanic eruptions, chemical reactions, phenomena 
of heat, electricity, etc.): everywhere is movement and life. And 
the same is true of the vegetable and of the animal kingdoms. This 
fact is so striking and so general that we cannot conceive of the 
earth which we inhabit or of the universe which surrounds us, 
without movement and life. 

If everything, in a final analysis, may be reduced to motion and 
life, what does this mean, if not to give to the idea of motion and of 
life the value of an idea explanatory of the universe? The universe 
is inexplicable apart from motion and life. These, therefore, appear 
to me as forms of the idea of first cause. 


Let us pass on to the idea of matter. According to the material- 
istic hypothesis, matter is considered as the foundation of every- 
thing, as the primitive element on which everything is rooted, to 
which everything returns, at last; so that everything which exists 
is formed by the infinitely varied modifications of matter. As 
has Jong been pointed out, the idea of matter is an abstract idea; 
matter is a pure abstraction. We find in Nature minerals, vege- 
tables, animals, etc.—bodies of the most varied and the most 
dissimilar composition, materials of the most diverse and divergent 
formations; but as to ‘‘matter,’’ we find it nowhere, it is never 
met with. The idea of matter thus becomes an idea essentially 
belonging to the realm of mind. It is the expression of a general 
notion, of a theoretical hypothesis. If one admits this hypothesis, 
the idea becomes the expression of a universal principle, and as 
such is equivalent to the idea of cause, beyond which one does 
not need to pass—that is to say, an idea of first cause. 


IV 


Let us now consider the ideal and duty as forms of the divine. 
In all domains, especially in the domain of art and in those of the 
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moral, mental, and religious life, the ideal is an absolute. There 
is nothing in these different fields of action worthy of being lived 
except the human life which aspires to an ideal. We know that 
we shall never reach this ideal, because it is absolute, a hypo- 
thetical state of perfection. Nevertheless, we do not cease to place 
it as the goal of our efforts, to hold it up to our intellectual gaze, 
to present it for the acceptance of our will—an inaccessible goal, 
we are convinced, yet the source of voluntary acts repeatedly 
renewed and ever becoming more decisive. 

Life has no value except through this ideal, which becomes the 
motive power of our existence. A life without an ideal is !ow, shallow, 
limited, face to face with the earth; it is like a pinioning, a burial, 
or an imprisonment of our will. Art without an ideal is only a 
trade; mental, moral, or religious life without an ideal is only 
the habitual, and in a way the mechanical, play of the faculties and 
feelings of a human being. To live on an ideal, in one’s personal 
existence and in one’s creative hours, is to live not only a superior 
life, but one almost superhuman. This is what is meant in common 
speech when, in reference to an artist, to a literary or a scientific 
man, to a philanthropist or to a saint (in religion), we say that he 
“lives in the clouds.” 

The ideal in the religious life belongs to the same category: 
it is a state of moral and religious perfection to which one ever 
aspires, without ever reaching it. The Christian mystics, men 
with the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi (and they are found in all 
the churches, in the liberal ranks as well as in the most traditionally 
orthodox), are striking examples of the need of the ideal, always 
felt and never fully satisfied, to whatever moral, mental, or religious 
height the saint may raise himself. The ideal, inasmuch as it 
represents the absolute, in whatever domain we consider it, is an 
expression of the divine. 


Duty is another form of the absolute, giving us another expres- 
sion of the divine. This is so true, that we easily speak of the 
religion of duty, an expression which signifies that man owes an 
absolute obedience to that which he considers to be his duty. 
The man led by duty (and he is found everywhere, in all the reli- 
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gions, in all the types of atheism and of positivism), seeks for the 
realization of an absolute; in this sense he is a religious man. 
The religion of duty forms, in fact, in very many cases, a veritable 
worship of the absolute: the sublime acts of devotion, inspired 
by an imperious duty from which one does not wish to free one’s 
self, can be counted by the millions. Millions of human beings 
expose themselves, at the call of duty, to suffering, to mutilation, 
and to death. 

And what shall we say of the religion of patriotism, for which 
so many men have sacrificed their lives? To give up voluntarily 
one’s life, to give it up by an act of absolute self-denial, to give 
it up instantly, if necessary, and at the cost of untold physical 
pain, of untold tearing of the heart strings, to give it up on the field 
of battle, by a sudden and irrevocable decision—is not this the 
giving of one’s self up to the worship of the absolute? When one 
speaks of sacrifice upon the altar of one’s country, this figure of 
speech is not a flower of rhetoric: it is the expression of a vivid 
reality. The religion of patriotism is no empty phrase. 

What shall we say finally of the worship of science? For there 
is duty in the realm of science; and what shall we say of the sacri- 
fice of life made by so many learned men for the sake of the advance- 
ment of human knowledge? Here also, there is a religion, a sort 
of superhuman effort to seize an absolute. Duty becomes invested 
with diverse forms, in the individual life, but everywhere it is and 
it remains duty and, as such, it is a form of the absolute, and hence 
an expression of the divine. 

The idea of an absolute, therefore, is not the possession of 
the religious man alone; he is not the only one who has the feeling 
of something above him which rules over him. At the side of the 
man who strives to fulfil his duty, and of the man who pursues the 
ideal (of whom we have just spoken and who in other domains has 
the same experiences of the absolute as the religious man) there 
is the man of science, whose experience leads to the same result. 
The scientific man, indeed, has the very clear sense of the endless 
progress to which science points. For knowledge appears to us 
to be without limits, and our energies are bent to penetrate ever 
farther into this limitless region. This absence of limits in the 
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knowledge which man can gain about the universe and about all 
that it contains, this is what religious souls conceive of more espe- 
cially as the limitless or, in other words, as the divine. 


V 


To the arguments which we have presented in the preceding 
pages, all of which are meant to show the necessity for a first cause 
(all the absolutes which we have enumerated being only different 
expressions for the idea of the divine), the religious man adds what 
he calls the inner testimony to the divine. This is the testimony 
of which the apostle Paul speaks, to whose own religious experience 
reference is of course made, when he says that God bears witness 
to himself in us.7. This testimony is equivalent to the idea of the 
divine as something imprinted upon our minds. Is it an innate 
idea, as the ancient theologians and metaphysicians declare? Is it 
an idea acquired and received? Is it a prepossession handed down 
by tradition? Is it a preconceived idea? Is it a pure imagina- 
tion? It makes little difference what theory is held concerning 
the existence of this idea in us. The fact is, that the notion exists 
in the minds of many religious men. 

As for myself, if I may refer to my own personal experience, 
it would be impossible to say where or when I acquired this idea. 
I drew it in with my mother’s milk, so to speak, which amounts to 
saying that I do not know to what period or to what circumstance 
to attribute the entrance of this idea into my mind; or, what is 
the same thing, that ever since I have led a conscious life, this 
idea has been mine. I have in myself the sense of the divine. I 
feel this idea closely bound up with my being, inseparately united 
to the very center of my personality. The mere supposition that 
this sense could one day be snatched away from my brain or could 
disappear from it, produces in me, by anticipation, the sensation 
of emptiness; it would be like the pouring out of the cerebral 
matter; it would be as if a desert had spread over my mental being, 
annihilating all my intellectual and moral faculties, and all my 
feelings. 


7 Rom. 8:16. 
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CONCLUSION 


The apparently unexpected conclusion which we draw from the 
preceding thoughts is, that the great problem presented to the 
human mind is not that of the existence of God. In fact, the 
result of the considerations which we have here given is, that the 
idea of first cause imposes itself upon us, even though this first 
cause cannot be demonstrated like a theorem in geometry. It is 
of a piece, shall we say, with the mathematical principle of unity, 
the point of departure and the foundation of the mathematical 
sciences. In itself this unity is undemonstrable; it is a purely 
theoretical concept, an abstract idea, an abstraction, in the abso- 
lute sense of the word; and yet it is as indispensable to the struc- 
ture and development of the mathematical sciences as life is to our 
existence. No mathematician doubts this invisible unity. This 
is so true, that I have known a great mathematician who founded 
upon the principle of mathematical unity his belief in God. It. 
is just the same with the first cause, the foundation of the universe 
and of all that it contains. 

If the idea of first cause forces itself upon us, if it appears to 
each of us personally as evidence, the real problem is not that of 
the existence of God. The real problem is the wherefore of the 
first cause. Why is there a first cause? Why does God exist? 
Or, to make the question more general, why is there existence, 
and how has existence come to be? In the Christian church 
there was long ago erected the dogma of the creation ex nihilo. 
What is nothingness? Does nothingness correspond to anything 
which may exist? Is it indeed a thought, an idea, or simply the 
shadow of an idea? To these troubling questions, which are quite 
beyond solution, because they outstrip the forces and limits of our 
intelligence, the only answer is the anguish of our being, of our 
mind, of our heart—the disorder of our mental, moral, and emo- 
tional faculties! 











THE LOGICAL ASPECT OF RELIGIOUS UNITY 
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In the following discussion the writer has not been unmindful of 
the fact that religions grow, just as languages grow, oftentimes 
without much regard to logic. People are more inclined to act and 
then reflect, than to reflect before acting. The “trial and error 
method” has predominated in the development of the race. None 
the less, to look before one leaps is not without value. It is not 
the writer’s thought that the immediate future development of 
religion will necessarily be in accordance with the logical principle 
emphasized in the article. In fact, the reference to Spencer toward 
the end suggests that the actual progress may be of another sort. 
If, however, one reflects upon the argument, it will be seen that the 
only ultimate unity, a unity satisfying to thought as well as senti- 
ment, will be based upon a oneness of culture. To see this clearly 
does not mean to cut the nerve of action, but it may suggest the 
evils involved in a premature unity which are as real as are the 
evils of disunity. 


The belief in a reunited Christendom not infrequently finds 
expression at the present day within distinctively religious circles.’ 
A far more inspiring spectacle, it is maintained, would be presented 
to the world by such a union, and more good would be accomplished 
than is possible now by means of the heterogeneous organizations, 
divergent creeds, and varied assortment of functionaries, oftentimes 
opposed to one another, in Europe, America, and wherever mission- 
ary activities have borne fruit. The principle of union, however, 
is not very clearly discerned. The advocates of such a change 
seldom get farther than to suggest that those things upon which 
all agree be emphasized, and that divisive factors be eliminated. 


*In the New York Tribune of July 18, 1910, appeared an extended account of 
“The Christian Unity Foundation” which has for its aim that ‘‘the various Christian 
bodies may be knit together in more evident unity in the essentials of faith and prac- 
tice and in one organic life.” 
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This thought of union, also, oftentimes finds a still wider appli- 
cation. Students of the science of religion, upon the basis of their 
knowledge of different religions that purport to be universal, 
enthusiastically maintain that there is a fundamental unity in that 
field, and that all the nations of the earth with their diversified 
beliefs might join in a common religion of mankind. The method 
by which this union could be effected, however, they do not clearly 
indicate. 

Now it is in connection with such discussions and elaborate 
plans for unification that a simple logical principle is usually neg- 
lected. The moment we attempt to think religion, to speculate 
about its origin, and to discuss its present status and future pros- 
pects, we must consider ourselves bound by the ordinary principles 
of thought. While we may not hope to construct reality by means 
of formal logic, we may not neglect its principles when interpreting 
phenomena of any sort whatever, if we would avoid being fantastic 
in our thinking, and would not squander energy to no purpose. 

The principle in question is a very elementary one, viz., the 
meaning of a term in intension and in extension. Possibly its very 
elementary character has contributed to its neglect. Its force is 
evidently felt when the suggestion is made that the emphasis in 
all Christian communities should be laid upon those beliefs and 
practices which are common to all, but the complete bearing of the 
logic involved in such a statement seems rarely to be suspected. 

If we view a highly cultured congregation, such as can be 
found in any city in the land, and then compare it with some other 
congregation of the same denomination in a country district, what 
have the two in common? Each criticizes the other in spite of 
the “right hand of fellowship.” If, further, we compare any 
ultra-Protestant body in its worship with a body of Roman Catho- 
lics with their elaborate ceremonial, the contrast becomes all the 
more striking. The differences stand out in bold relief, and each 
group tends to emphasize those differences as essential. If, now, 
two such bodies were to worship together, if they were to become 
amalgamated, a compromise would have to be effected. But such 
a compromise means that the intension of the term Christianity, 
so far as the combining bodies are concerned (provided that neither 
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goes over wholly to the side of the other), would be changed. The 
meaning of Christianity, that is, would be modified, really dimin- 
ished in its intension for one party and increased somewhat for the 
other, if they were to stand on common ground. In order that 
a larger number of individuals might be affected—denoted, to 
use a strictly logical term—a change in the intension would neces- 
sarily ensue, provided, as already intimated, neither party adopted 
the interpretation of the other im foto. 

The application of this argument to Christendom as a whole 
would run somewhat as follows: Of the various forms which 
Christianity has assumed, some one may be regarded as best, or 
at any rate, presumably, there is a best possible interpretation. 
It may be that the simplest interpretation is the best. It may 
be argued that Christianity is correlated with certain fundamental 
elements of human nature, and that the various complex forms, 
which the faith has assumed throughout the centuries, have been 
wilful departures from the simplicity of the truth once delivered 
to the fathers. If this position be maintained, as it sometimes is, 
the very apparent conclusion is that, when all the divergent bodies 
shall have sloughed off their idiosyncrasies and shall have decided 
to abide by that original simple truth, Christendom will be a unit, 
and the extension will be wide, corresponding to the simple inten- 
sion. There are, however, several considerations that must be 
faced at this point. 

The fathers to whom the faith was first delivered were com- 
paratively civilized people. Christianity began (omitting for the 
present its Hebrew antecedents) among people who for centuries 
had been associated with civilized people and were themselves on a 
fairly high plane of civilization.? If those who first received the faith 
be taken as the norm, and all Christians in their outlook upon 
life and in their interpretation of the faith be reduced to this level, 
there certainly could be a wide extension of the term. But what 
would need to be said about more primitive peoples who are usually 


2 Another phase of this problem, but one which the writer does not care to discuss 
at this time, is that in almost every so-called civilized community there are individuals 
not so completely civilized as some of their neighbors of the same nationality. They 
are less sophisticated, more natural, indeed more primitive. 
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considered below the plane of civilization? Of these there are not 
a few in the world today. 

Undoubtedly the statement suggested above, that ‘‘ Christianity 
is correlated with certain fundamental elements of human nature,” 
would be asserted as an answer by a champion of the “simple 
faith delivered to the fathers.’”” But the question arises, What is 
human nature? Everybody is supposed to know, but like many 
other such items of common knowledge, definiteness of concept 
and of statement is woefully lacking. It is generally assumed that 
there is an irreducible minimum common and peculiar to all man- 
kind, differentiating the human race from the merely animal 
creation. With this residuum, the simple faith is correlated, it is 
thought, and consequently intension and extension may be a perfect 
fit. Universality of faith and organic unity are wholly within the 
range of possibilities, despite the complexity of human life. 

To offset such a view of the situation, it may be stated that 
modern psychologists are not so sure about this absolute division 
between men and so-called mere animals. ‘But the psycholo- 
gists themselves are not in agreement,” one might retort, making 
an objection that could not be denied. There are eminent psychol- 
ogists who build their systems upon an analysis of the empirical 
content of consciousness, holding close to what they find. “We 
shall therefore take mind and consciousness to mean the same 
thing,’ says Titchener in his latest book.’ ‘‘We shall speak of 
mind when we mean the sum-total of mental processes occurring in 
the life-time of an individual, and we shall speak of consciousness 
when we mean the sum-total of mental processes occurring now, 
at any given ‘present’ time.” Other psychologists, with more 
of an eye to the irreducible minimum, make use of scientific analyses 
of consciousness, but explain it more nearly in harmony with meta- 
physical views which have, for the most part, insensibly molded 
the thinking of the mass of human beings in civilized communities. 
But what is a human being? This question, practically identical 
with that about human nature, will not down. What are those 
fundamental elements which make a man such, and without which 


3 Titchener, A Text-Book of Psychology (1910), 19. 
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an individual belongs simply to the brute creation?4 The prin- 
ciple of extension and intension plays a prominent part here. 
Whatever elements may ultimately be grouped together to consti- 
tute the “‘intension”’ of a human being, will determine the circum- 
ference, larger or smaller, of the circle of humanity. If it be 
maintained that Christianity is correlated with such elements, it 
becomes of prime importance to know just what those elements 
are. While the scientists are not as yet agreed among themselves 
upon this point, Christian thinkers may indeed keep the interpre- 
tation of an earlier generation, but the prospects seem to be that 
finally a different interpretation will be reached and that, in con- 
sequence, they will need to make an entirely new arrangement of 
their material, after eliminating not a little of it. 

Another possible answer to the question, What is the best 
interpretation of Christianity? might be found in some one of 
the historical complex forms of the faith, or in one yet to be. 
But whatever historical form might be selected, “‘extension” and 
“intension” would be vital with respect to universality. If a 
moderately complex form should be chosen as best, then all more 
complex forms would need to apply the pruning-hook, in order that 
their units might be denoted by that particular meaning. But 
what of the less complex forms? How could their adherents make 
real to themselves truths contained in forms and symbols which 
they had not as yet been sufficiently cultivated to appreciate ? 
Fides implicita is the answer which historical Christianity gives 
to this question. Clement of Alexandria and Origen were thinkers 
in the early church. They did not expect that all Christians 
would be required to accept their interpretations. Later leaders 
were insistent upon this point, with consequent blind acceptance 
of doctrines upon the authority of the church. A forced and 
formal type of unity was thus secured. 

It might be argued that, just as throughout the centuries of 
Christian history certain elements have maintained themselves 
and, in consequence, have given a fair degree of unity to the 


4 Naturally no attempt is made here to answer this question. The purpose is to 
raise questions which seem to be involved in the assumption of a possible united 
Christendom. 
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religious life of our western world, so we today may look out 
laterally, as it were, and may claim as Christian anywhere in the 
world whatever re:embles the various phases of Christian life 
apparent among cultured and uncultured peoples in the past. 
Undoubtedly a degree of force attaches to such an argument, 
but the unity thus discerned is a thought unity, and as such quite 
different from any vital organic unity. For purposes of study, 
we may accept some minimal interpretation of Christianity as 
our criterion and arrange all Christian bodies, both those of the 
past and those that exist today, in a logically concatenated series; 
but any such thought arrangement would be quite different from 
an actual organic unity where the tendency is, in the light of history, 
to level up those who are below grade, so to speak, and to level 
down those who are of an especially high grade, in order that all 
may be of one mind, think the same, and act in the same way, or, 
in other words, that the intension of the term “Christian”? may be 
the same in the case of each unit denoted. 

Since, then, there are these rather apparent difficulties, might 
not the solution of the problem be found in the alternative suggested 
above? Instead of seeking the essence of Christianity in some 
rather simple truths capable of wide extension, or of looking to 
the past for the full significance of the faith, contained in any more 
or less complex form in any age or in any particular group, might 
we not far better look toward the future to reveal its richness in 
correlation with an even more complex life than any known his- 
torically? In so far as any group of people in the past, or present, 
have emphasized, or do emphasize, elements which are combined 
in the more complex or ideal Christianity, to that extent could 
such a group be regarded as Christian. If the time should ever 
come when the entire race would be upon a high plane culturally, 
when there would no longer be savage and barbarous peoples in 
the world, but all civilized, and that, too, to a high degree, then, 
presumably, there could be a oneness of interpretation of the faith 
coextensive with the individuals who might in any way profess 
that faiths In this case the intension would not be minimal 


SIn the American Journal of Theology for January, 1910, the present writer 
discusses in an article on “Theological Reconstruction” the correlation of Christianity 
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but maximal, and at the same time the extension would be all 
inclusive. 

The argument, thus briefly presented, applies with equal force 
to religions as a whole when viewed with reference to their possible 
union. It is true that common elements come to light in any 
scientific study of religion. It is, indeed, the common elements 
which science seeks. But if one attempts to construct a definition 
of religion which would be true for all religions, the intension of 
the terms used would be very slight. Such a definition might run 
as follows: Religion is the life of a man in his conscious relation to 
his God. For purposes of study, such a definition answers fairly 
well. It is very broad, and in that breadth makes provision for 
practically all historical religions. When we scrutinize the term 
“‘God,”’ however, we find people breaking up into groups—savage, 
barbarous, and civilized—and into almost innumerable groups 
among civilized peoples, even within Christianity itself. There is 
little chance for unity when we view the matter in this way. We 
are dealing with variables, each group of people with its correlated 
concept of the Divine Being varying pari passu with the people 
themselves. If, now, turning aside from the various historical 
groups, we take the vantage ground of the highest culture that we 
know today, and interpret the term “God” as embracing within 
itself the best elements wrought out in the experience of the race, 
together with a plus something, we have a concept that meets 
present conditions, and in which there is also provision for additions 
upon the basis of future experiences. 

If we view the matter in this way, a real thought unity is 
obtained, and the fundamental principles of logic are not violated. 
In so far as any people, even savages, have their lives colored in 


with a scientific world-view. If that scientific type of culture should ever become 
universal and the correlation there suggested be realized, there would be in large 
measure such a oneness as this. Still further, if a different world-view should be 
constructed, such as might obtain from a harmonious blending of the results of scien- 
tific investigation and Platonic idealism, modified in large part no doubt—a combina- 
tion like that which Aristotle effected in the ancient world—and if all people in the 
world should be elevated to such a plane of culture as to make such a world-view their 
own, then, if Christianity were correlated with it, there would be an extension com- 
mensurate with the race, while the intension would be high. 
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the least by their thought of their God, to that extent they would 
be religious. The term God may represent the best elements, or 
even a single good element, that had sprung up out of their experi- 
ence or the experience of their fathers, provided that such element 
or elements are still regarded as valuable. They could thus be 
grouped with other peoples whose religion had been estimated in the 
same way, but in no case could it be asserted that the essence of 
religion, pure and simple, is to be found among such people. The 
fuller, richer form would be found in the later, more completely 
developed beliefs and practices. The earlier would be included 
because of its slight participation in the later, more complex form. 
If the time should ever come when all religious people would be 
upon the same cultural piane, and have practically the same 
interpretation of the Divine Being, then the intension of religion, 
although high, would also be common to all. 

An objection that might be brought against this whole argument 
is that it presupposes progress in the race. That assumption, 
the writer frankly makes. It is hardly possible to prove progress 
in any demonstrable way. A great deal depends upon one’s 
definition. The biologist, however, assumes that the more complex 
forms are the higher. To a certain extent, the same test may be 
used to measure social progress. The more complex social struc- 
ture, correlated as it is with the complex modern social life, may well 
be accepted as evidence of progress, and what is true of life as a 
whole may be assumed with propriety in the case of Christianity, 
or of religion per se, since both are phases of the human spirit’s 
activity. 

The multiplicity of denominations within Protestantism is often 
spoken of with sadness, and a longing for unity voices itself as 
indicated at the beginning of this article. But this great variety 
of religious belief has come in consequence of the free spiritual 
development made possible by the Reformation and may be a 
blessing rather than an evil. In the natural world, the higher 
forms of life have resulted from differentiation. This is the great 
principle of progress. It may be equally valuable in religion. 
Organic unity, so often clamored for, might mean the loss of much 

6 Minot, Age, Growth, and Death (1908), 154. 
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that is good in modern religious life, through a lessened intension, 
without yielding compensating values. 

None the less, as Spencer has indicated, social evolution pro- 
ceeds in cycles. Just as a unifying tendency brought the hetero- 
geneous, widely scattered sects of the ancient world together into 
the one Catholic church, so it may be that, at the present time, 
under the guidance of men in whom the zeal for unity outweighs 
all other considerations, a consolidation of some sort may be 
effected. Just as the human mind, it is said, cannot long remain 
in skepticism and will often embrace the most extreme dogmatism 
as preferable, so, perhaps, Christians of all stripes may ultimately 
prefer unity to the present heterogeneity. But such a result will 
be only one swing of the pendulum. Obeying the same funda- 
mental social law, there will undoubtedly later be a turn in the tide. 
If the goods uncovered by the isolated sects since the Reforma- 
tion be reconciled and unified and Christendom be united again 
even for several centuries, there can be but little doubt that there 
will later be a new disintegration and denominational multiplicity. 
That law of progress even Christianity itself cannot escape. Not 
yet has the last bit of knowledge about the universe been garnered; 
not yet is there uniformity of culture. Until such uniformity be 
realized, it would be well to recognize the logical difficulties 
involved in any attempt to effect organic unity, and instead to 
allow the human spirit such scope in its religious manifestations 
as not to retard but rather to unfetter and foster the high and 
various outreaches of the human soul. 











CRITICAL NOTES 





THE PRE-CHRISTIAN JESUS 


Even if the limited space at command did not forbid any wide 
survey of the field of argument covered by the article of Dr. Case on 
“The Historicity of Jesus,” it would still be out of place for the writer 
to mingle in strife about points never raised in his own writings nor 
deemed essential to his own theories of Christian origins. In fact, it 
would be almost impertinent, for although Lublinski with Kalthoff has 
joined the majority, yet scholars like Drews, Jensen, Steudel, Robertson, 
Niemojewski need not that any man should fight their battles, and the 
great work of the first is now accessible in English. Accordingly, my 
comments shall be confined to such parts of Dr. Case’s article as deal 
with Der vorchristliche Jesus, in itself or as incorporated into more 
recent publications. 

1. It is gratifying to see recognized so clearly that the heart of the 
matter really lies in the contention that the Jesus-Cult is pre-Christian, 
the piece de résistance of recent criticism. The New Testament actually 
presupposes such a cult. It is quite impossible to bring down the dates 
of its documents so low as to allow time for the origin, growth, and 
maturation of Jesus-worship on the basis of a brief human life and 
tragic death about A.D. 30. On this point the Conservative has won 
against the Liberal. There remains then only the dilemma: Either 
the Jesus was not pure-human, but a supernatural being (it matters 
not in what degree, for one miracle is just as miraculous as another or 
a hundred—in fact, one would lead us to expect many), or else he was 
pure-divine, i.e., God under a certain aspect or person, and the full 
bloom of his worship and propaganda in the New Testament implies 
preliminary pre-Christian stages. A well-developed cult can no more 
spring up and blossom in a year than can any other century plant. 
This dilemma has been recognized with clearness by certain French 
reviewers of Der vorchristliche Jesus, as in the Revue biblique internationale 
(1906, pp. 645-47), and it seems safe to predict that it will finally deter- 
mine the position one shall assume in the new alignment that the Jesus- 
question forces upon the critical world. The attempt to deduce proto- 
Christianity from a single personal pure-human focus has failed finally 
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(witness Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede'), and no choice is now 
left save between Jesus the God-Man and Jesus the God. 

2. It rather surprises one at first to read that “W. B. Smith varied 
the theory (of Bauer and Kalthoff) by assigning the origin of the Jesus- 
Cult to pre-Christian times.”” In Germany the Bauerians lament that 
Smith is uninfluenced by Bauer, if not, indeed, quite ignorant of him! 
As to Kalthoff, Smith’s campaign was begun in 1900 (The Outlook, 
November 17), when his general view had for years been taking shape 
and was already definite enough for statement, whereas Kalthoff’s first 
book, Das Christus-Problem, appeared in 1902, and his Entstehung des 
Christentums in 1904, when the bulk of Der vorchristliche Jesus was 
already written. In fact, the contributions of the Bauer-Kalthoff 
theory to Smith’s theory have been practically or absolutely mil, nay, 
the two theories agree in hardly any positive aspect, but only in not 
accepting the historicity—but for widely diverse reasons. 

3. “For Smith the whole subject is less a problem than it was with 
his predecessors and more a question of phrases.” And yet he had 
supposed himself intently occupied for over twenty years with precisely 
the one problem of understanding proto-Christianity and especially 
the New Testament as resultants from the pure-human personality 
of Jesus. When the liberal solution proved finally inadmissible, he 
was guided to its polar opposite by a number of hitherto neglected 
indications. These were the “phrases” in question. They did indeed 
point the way to the solution, but in no measure did they constitute it. 
They suggested the notion of the divine pre-Christian Jesus, which so 
many have found so “strangely illuminating.” But surely Smith can 
hardly be said to have grappled less consciously than his predecessors 
with a “problem” every single phase of which he has treated at length 
“mit peinlich genauer Exegese” in published or as yet unpublished 
memoirs, and for which he has proposed a comprehensive solution. 
True, Der vorchristliche Jesus was only a reconnoissance in force, to 
develop the position and strength of the enemy, but it was plain from 
the Vorrede that the writer’s studies touched the problem all around 


In this wide interval of intense and sustained endeavor, despite many long 
strides forward in knowledge and the most lavish display of acumen, no progress 
whatever but rather regress has been made in constructing a pure-human Jesus as 
the Author of Christianity. ‘‘Cette sublime personne” of Renan’s fancy is far more 
attractive and inspiring, and as the “noble initiateur” of our religion is far more 
plausible than (to mention only “‘the first three”) the paltry residuum of Harnack’s, 
or Loisy’s, or Wellhausen’s analysis—whose great merit is to show not how such a 
religion could but only how it could not have issued from such a pure-human focus. 
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and aimed at a complete comprehension. That he did not follow the 
high a priori road, but preferred the humbler guidance of sporadic 
phrases and disregarded minutiae, was in full accord with scientific 
method: “im kleinsten Punkt die héchste Kraft.” When the mathema- 
tician would discover the form of a function, he observes and studies its 
behavior in the vicinity of its singular points; this study complete, he 
proceeds to constitute it so as to satisfy the critical conditions evinced. 
Precisely so the writer sought to construct a Jesus-conception that 
would satisfy the conditions imposed by many apparently isolated 
crucial phenomena. Such seems to be not only a proper scientific 
procedure, but the only proper one under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. Exactly this same has Schmiedel so felicitously character- 
ized: “Noch iiberraschender wirkt die Kunst seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Methode. .... Mége der Leser selbst die Beobachtung machen, wie 
er anfangs nichts als leicht zu umgehende Steine aufrichten, dann aber 
plétzlich sie zu einer Mauer zusammenfiigen sieht, von der er vorerst 
absolut nicht weiss, wie er sie durchbrechen oder iibersteigen soll.” 
It must be plain then that these isolated phrases (or stones) do not 
remain isolated but do all knit together into a total compact argument 
which the ablest critics (as Clemen) have admitted “cannot easily be 
shown to be untenable.” 

I have dwelt upon this point, because unfriendly critics have made it 
the principal objection to Der vorchristliche Jesus that it “ist nicht 
ein einheitliches systematisch aufgebautes und eine Zentralidee vortra- 
gendes Werk.” This amounts to condemning it because it is explora- 
tive, heuristic, and a posteriori, instead of expositive, dogmatic, and 
a priori; in other words, because it is strictly scientific instead of vaguely 
visionary. The Westminster Review thinks “the ‘pre-Christian Jesus’ 
theory throws a startling light upon a multitude of incidents and phrases 
which have puzzled expositors, and even incidents and expressions that 
have not seemed to need explanation, acquire a new and more striking 
meaning.” It is this power to light up the dark and to organize and 
correlate and fill with significance seemingly unrelated, disconnected, and 
unmeaning details, that is the unerring and distinctive mark of an accept- 
able theory. 

When now it comes to the individual “phrases,” the remarkable 
fact is that on no single point have the assailants of the book been able 
to agree, not one argument have they answered in a manner quite 
satisfactory even to themselves. Take the case of Apollos. Note the 
clash of explanations. Clemen, admitting they are all unavailing, 
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can do nothing better than reject the statement in Acts outright: “It 
could not be that he knew only the baptism of John; it follows that 
this latter statement must be regarded as unhistorical, but not that 
7a mepi tov "Incod is to be taken in a sense to which no other evidence 
points.” Clemen here follows a counsel of desperation: what he cannot 
explain he entirely rejects. Besides, he is certainly wrong in his last 
statement; there is a host of indicia that all point the same way. 

Soltau? admits that the Greek phrase must have the very meaning 
that Clemen disallows: ‘Diese Worte bedeuten in der Tat wohl nicht 
die Lebensschicksale Jesu als vielmehr die iiber Jesus geltende Religions- 
anschauung.”” Here this able philologist concedes precisely what 
Clemen rejects the historical datum in order to avoid. 

Loisy? goes even further: “C’est surtout le livre des Actes qui est 
exploité en faveur du Jésus pré-chrétien, et il faut avouer, par exemple, 
que le cas d’Apollos . . . . est au moins singulier. Les explications 
des commentateurs sont peu satisfaisantes. L’hypothése d’une altera- 
tion dans le texte est trop commode et peut paraitre invraisemblable. 
Reste 4 supposer que les conditions et les formes de |’évangélisation 
primitive ont été plus complexes et plus variées qu’on ne |’admet com- 
munément.”’ 

Here the illustrious critic seems to concede far more than is safe 
for his own cause. If “the conditions and forms of the first evangeliza- 
tion’? were indeed so ‘complex and varied,” then the whole Lukan 
theory of the diffusion from the single Jerusalem center vanishes, the 
theory of multifocal diffusion (as set forth in Der vorchristliche Jesus) 
remains alone, and what is left of the current liberal view? Where is 
there any room for complexity and variety of conditions and forms in 
preaching such simple historical facts as that Jesus was a. noble and 
beautiful human character, that he was crucified in Jerusalem, buried, 
and yet appeared alive to his personal disciples? Plainly such a primi- 
tive preaching of mere history admits of no such variety and complexity 
of conditions and forms, and in conceding this variety and complexity 
M. Loisy incautiously concedes the very essence of the book he reviews. 

Such illustrations as the foregoing might be indefinitely multiplied. 
Of no single contention in Der vorschristliche Jesus have the adverse 
critics produced a convincing or consentient refutation. Vollmer says: 
“Der Autor behandelt den Beinamen Nazoriaus, den er mit guten 
Griinden auf die semitische Wurzel nazar zuruckfiihrt’”’; Soltau admits 


2 Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1. Juni 1907. 
3 Revue critique d’histoire et de littérature, 24 Septembre 1906. 
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“‘der Name bedeutet zweifellos ‘ Wachter,’ ‘Hiiter,’ ist von der bekannten 
Wurzel nasar abzuleiten und hingt schwerlich mit Nazareth zusammen”; 
the others, even the ablest, as Oort and Nestle, seem rudderless at sea. 
The pre-Christian existence of the Nasarees critics have sought to evade 
in many ways, but all in vain. Wernle takes refuge in a modified 
reading, unsupported codically nor in any case of the least avail. Others 
think Epiphanius is obscure and perhaps knew not whereof he wrote. 
He is indeed a special pleader often dark, confused, contradictory, but 
the point is that he is here perfectly clear, explicit, and even emphatic, 
and that while he may be a very bad witness for himself and his cause, 
he is an exceeding good witness against himself and his cause. Many 
have felt the irresistible force of his testimony. Thus Schwen complains 
recently that in the matter of Epiphanius the assailants of Der vorchrist- 
liche Jesus “have partially capitulated.” He like Wernle tries hard 
to show that Epiphanius would distinguish between pre-Christian 
Nasarees and post-Christian Nazorees. But what if he would? What 
could it show? Merely that Epiphanius in the interest of his own 
theory would make a distinction where there was no real difference. 
For the eight varying forms of the word are used indifferently in the 
manuscripts. 

Consider again the case of the Naassene Hymn containing the name 
Jesus. Weinel seems to yield grudgingly the pre-Christianity of the 
Naassenes.4 Certainly they were the very oldest of the gnostics, and 
gnosticism is now proved to be pre-Christian. But he thinks these 
particular Naassenes must have been post-Christian. Why? Because 
he imagines they quote from the New Testament! Now it is easily 
shown that all his examples are misleading; there is no case when it 
is not much more probable that the New Testament writer has quoted 
from some gnostic work or its source. Thus Weinel and others point to 
the Naassene citation: ‘‘ Awake thou that sleepest and arise (é£eyépOyr1), 
and the Christ shall shine upon thee,” as taken from Eph. 5:14, for- 
getting apparently that the writer of Ephesians is himself quoting (from 
some gnostic hymn), as shown by the formula 66 Aéye and printed 
in the best editions; moreover éeyép$y7 looks older than the Ephesian 
dvdora éx tav vexp@v. Furthermore, Hilgenfeld himself says of the 
Naassene hymn containing the name Jesus, “welcher freilich der alteren 
Gnosis noch niéher steht.” Now this “older Gnosis” is certainly pre- 
Christian, as proved by me in a variety of ways and confirmed lexically 
by Reitzenstein, against the protest of Harnack. 


4 Ist das “‘liberale” Jesusbild widerlegt? 93. 
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Similarly anent the papyrus presenting the name Jesus. Weinel 
thinks it “childish” to understand the Essenes by “the pure,” for- 
getting that Dieterich has no doubt at all of the Essenic origin of the 
“Hebraic Logos.” Deissmann more discreetly does not attack the 
antiquity of the text as a whole, but merely rejects “den usurpierten 
Jesus-Namen” as “eingesetzt.” Here too a counsel of despair is 
followed. Such interpolation is mere imagination, unsuggested by any 
textual phenomena but rather forbidden by all. For “Iyood stands at 
the beginning of line 3020 and is required as the name of “the God of 
the Hebrews.”” Deissmann says that the name is “in der Formel schwer- 
lich alt,’ was inserted by a heathen, since neither Christian nor Jew 
would call Jesus “the God of the Hebrews”! Why not? It seems 
highly probable that the name was conceived as related to the sacred 
name IHVH; in some of its forms, popular etymology could hardly 
fail to combine the two. Besides, there is a famous epistle “To HE- 
BREWS” in which thirteen times Jesus is distinctly mentioned as a God. 

This analysis might be pursued much further. It would be found 
in every case that the prediction quoted from Schmiedel had been 
fulfilled. At no point has the liberal German critic thus far been able 
either “to break through or to surmount.” More recently Deissmann 
takes very kindly to the concept “Jesus-cult” and adopts the term as 
a favorite (see Die Urgeschichte des Christentums im Lichte der Sprach- 
forschung, 23, 27, 28, 29). 

As to the Pauline testimony, it is discussed in Ecce Deus (now under 
press in Germany) and needs no mention here. The larger question of 
the Pauline epistles, I hope to treat minutely before many years. Mean- 
time it is not insignificant that even Zahn (as well as Harnack) has 
now yielded unconditionally to arguments in “The Address and Desti- 
nation of St. Paul’s Epistle to Romans” (J.B.L. [1901], Pt. I, 1-21), 
and surrenders Powy in 1:7 as “unbelievably original” (Rémerbrief, 
50 f., 615-17). 

On p. 41 Dr. Case makes the important point that “the stages of 
development in this tradition are seen to move away from Jesus, the 
man of Galilee, toward the heavenly Christ.” But it seems proved 
decisively (in Ecce Deus) that the movement has been the exact opposite. 
The historization begins in Mark and Q. It passes over into humaniza- 
tion in Matthew and Luke and is even intensified into sentimentalization 
in John, where “Jesus weeps” and we “behold the Man.” It is the 
Jesus of Mark that is a God most destitute of human features. The 
opening chapters of Matthew and Luke are late. 
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As touching the labors of Robertson, Zimmern, Jensen, they need 
not be valueless. As the planet speeds sweeping round the sun it gathers 
up showers of meteoric masses, the dust of shattered worlds, and imbeds 
them in its own crust. So, too, as the great idea of the Jesus, the 
healing, saving, demon-expelling God, circled round through the circum- 
Mediterranean consciousness, it could hardly fail to attract and attach 
to itself many wandering fragments of dismembered faiths, and the 
identification of these may well engage the attention of the orientalist 
and the comparative philologist; but the nucleus and central mass of 
the “new doctrine” would seem to lie nearer home and need not be sought 
for on the banks of the Ganges or the Nile, in the Gilgamesh Epos or 
in the Inscriptions of Crete. 


WituraAM BENJAMIN SMITH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 


JESUS’ HISTORICITY: A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The preceding note on the Pre-Christian Jesus, so kindly furnished 
by Professor W. B. Smith, seems to demand a further word. His 
optimism regarding his own view is perhaps natural, but it may not 
be out of place here to state briefly our reasons for not sharing this 
confidence and to indicate some of the crucial phases of the general 
problem. These seem to require a much more thoroughgoing treatment 
than has yet been given them, if a theory of Jesus’ non-historicity is 
to receive recognition as a possible hypothesis—to say nothing of regard- 
ing it as an established conclusion. 

Giving attention to some minor matters in passing, Professor Smith’s 
complaint that he has been accused unjustly of dependence upon Bauer 
and Kalthoff rests on an erroneous understanding of the passage he 
quotes. Instead of supplying parenthetically “of Bauer and Kalthoff” 
he should have supplied “of the rise of the new religion,” as referred to 
in the previous paragraph of the article in question. In citing “the 
ablest critics (as Clemen)”’ as witnesses to the strength of the argument 
of Der vorchristliche Jesus, it might have been well to give the whole 
of Clemen’s sentence: “In the most various departments of science 
it happens from time to time that assertions are put forth which at once 
strike the experts in the science as untenable, and yet cannot easily 
be shown to be so.” Is this difficulty credited to the strength of the 
argument or to its intangible quality? Seemingly to the latter, for 
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Clemen concludes: “Professor Smith has devoted extraordinary dili- 
gence and keenness to a lost cause; he must acquire a sense for the natural 
and the simple before he can enjoy historical knowledge of the begin- 
nings of our religion.”* And is it quite fair to Schmiedel to leave the 
impression that he approves of the presentation in Der vorchristliche 
Jesus as a “‘proper scientific procedure” or a “‘compact argument”’ ? 
A few lines earlier in the paragraph from which Professor Smith cites, 
Schmiedel said: ‘Schon die theologischen Kenntnisse dieses Mathe- 
matikers stehen keineswegs jedem Theologen, auch nicht jedem streng 
wissenschaftlich arbeitenden, zu Gebote.”’ And later: “Lebhaft zu 
bedauern ist, dass das Buch noch nichts Vollstandiges bietet.”” That 
Schmiedel is willing to treat the subject with unbiased judgment would 
be presupposed from the fact that he consents with a Vorwort to start 
the book in question on its way, hence the significance of his closing 
words: ‘‘Wenn ich, wie vorauszusehen, mich friiher oder spiter iiber 
die Aufstellungen von Professor Smith niher aussprechen muss und 
dabei seine Resultate in allen Hauptpunkten bekimpfen werde [we take the 
liberty of italicizing], so tut dies meiner Wertschitzung seiner anregenden 
und in der beschriebenen Weise férdernden Arbeit keinen Eintrag.” 

Yet we would not lay undue stress upon the fact that Professor 
Smith’s results, as indeed the results of all those who have thus far 
denied the historicity of Jesus, are widely rejected by the specialists in 
the field of early Christian history. It is rather the character of the 
negative arguments themselves than their failure to win adherents that 
seems to discredit them. For instance, the existence of a pre-Christian 
Jesus-cult is made to rest upon a few isolated data whose chief argumen- 
tative value appears to lie in the fact that, in their present context, they 
are obscure and consequently lend themselves readily to liberal hypothe- 
sizing. So it is with ra wept rod "Inood (Acts 18:25), with Epiphanius’ 
reference to Nafapato: and Nacapaio., with the date of the Naassene 
hymn and the Paris papyrus in which Jesus’ name is found, and with 
the alleged non-existence of Nazareth as a place-name in early times. 
These main evidences for a pre-Christian Jesus-cult are all obscure 
either as to meaning or date; one may make surmises on this basis 
confident that a critic cannot produce any stronger evidence for the 
contrary opinion. An argument built upon such data, just because of 
the intangible character of its premises, cannot easily be submitted to 
detailed scientific criticism. 


t American Journal of Theology, April, 1907, pp. 327-30. 
2 Der vorchristliche Jesus, ix—xi. 
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Another serious defect of the general procedure is the way in which 
the great bulk of testimony for the origin of Christianity is set aside 
in favor of a hypothetical reconstruction based upon obscure and isolated 
points. This results, of course, in a promiscuous forcing of all data into 
line with a hypothesis—and who ever failed, at least in his own opinion, 
in an effort of this kind when once he committed himself to the defense 
of a hypothesis! So it has happened that no advocate of the negative 
position, at least none since Bauer, has concerned himself primarily 
and comprehensively with the principal data in the field—showing, 
for example, that the letters of Paul or the primitive gospel tradition is 
wholly spurious. A theory of Christianity’s origin has been foisted 
upon our attention before the way has been cleared for it in a field 
already occupied. 

We venture to suggest that the fundamental problem beneath this 
whole controversy is Jesus’ meaning for modern religion. A Christol- 
ogy which holds that Jesus is a supernatural being will find the origin 
of the new religion to be supernatural. Others do not believe Jesus to 
have been a supernatural person, and accordingly they propose to con- 
struct a new Christology from the raw materials brought to light by 
modern critical study of his life and teaching. Yet others find the 
connection between the historical Jesus and modern religion so unim- 
portant that they eschew all christological speculation and treat Jesus 
as merely one of the phenomena—more or less significant—in the history 
of our religion. An extreme form of this last position eliminates Jesus 
not only from theology but also from history; but since a very primi- 
tive faith in Jesus cannot conceivably be eliminated, it must be made 
fictitious in origin—originating a century or so before our era and mainly 
on Jewish soil (so Smith, Drews, et al.), or else arising toward the close 
of the first century A.D. and on Roman soil (so Bauer, Kalthoff). We 
sometimes hear the slogan, ‘“‘ Make this a purely historical issue,” but 
the historian as such does not find any occasion to raise the issue; and 
those who raise it can hardly be said to have been forced to the question 
from the historical side. In fact Drews admits outright that his interest 
is not such: “In Wahrheit ist die ‘Christusmythe’ gerade im Interesse 
der Religion verfasst worden, aus der Ueberzeugung heraus, dass deren 
bisherige Formen den Heutigen nicht mehr geniigen, dass besonders 
der Jesuanismus der historischen Theologie im tiefsten Grunde irreligiés 
ist und dieser selbst das griésste Hindernis alles wahrhaft religidsen 
Fortschritts darstellt’’ (Christusmythe, xi; cf. also W. B. Smith, Der 
vorchristliche Jesus, 104). The vital problem, then, is not the meaning 
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of isolated phrases, or word-derivations, in proof of a pre-Christian 
Jesus-cult, but the question of the content of the religious life of primi- 
tive Christians as related to a historical individual whom they came to 
reverence very highly. Not the Jesus of doctrine and ritual but the 
Jesus of actual life must be regarded as the founder of Christianity, 
and if he were not a historical person we must find a personal substitute 
for him in the early age. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE TORONTO GOSPELS 


There is in the library of the University of Toronto a Greek manu- 
script of the four gospels, written on parchment in a minute cursive 
hand. The manuscript was written probably in the late eleventh or 
early twelfth century, and is of especial interest from the fact that 
it does not appear in any of the published lists of gospel cursives, either 
Gregory’s, von Soden’s, or Scrivener’s, and its existence seems to have 
been quite unknown hitherto to the workers in the textual field. Nine 
gospel cursives are known to exist in America, and of these only two 
are complete in the original hand. A tenth, the Codex Torontonensis, 
as its former owner named it, must now be added to the list, and take its 
place among the known and registered manuscripts of the Greek gospels. 

The Codex Torontonensis was exhibited with printed Bibles and 
manuscript facsimiles in an exhibition held at Toronto in connection with 
the Tercentenary of the King James Version, under the auspices of the 
Upper Canada Bible Society, February 13-25, 1911. Through the 
courtesy of my friend Ernest W. Parsons, a printed catalog of this exhibi- 
tion reached me, and an effort was immediately made to gain an oppor- 
tunity to examine the manuscript. At the request of Professor Burton, 
Director of the Libraries of the University, President Falconer and 
Librarian Langton, with great courtesy, promptly forwarded the manu- 
script to Chicago for full examination. Some results of that examina- 
tion are here presented. 

The manuscript formerly belonged to a well-known clergyman and 
writer of Toronto, the late Rev. Canon Henry Scadding, who, at his 
death in 1901, left his library to the University of Toronto. It appears 
from inquiries very kindly undertaken by Mr. Parsons and Professor 


3 For further remarks on Jesus’ personal influence in the founding of Christianity 
see above, pp. 266 f. J 
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J. L. Gilmour of Toronto, that Dr. Scadding purchased the manuscript 
from an English dealer more than twenty years ago. The binding had 
probably previously been restored with a new back, uniting the old 
worm-eaten leather-covered boards, and lettered Quatuor Evangelia M.S. 
Graec. Saec. XII, and Dr. Scadding had the name Codex Torontonensis 
stamped upon the outer case with which he protected it. A special 
interest attaches to Dr. Scadding’s codex as the first Greek manuscript 
of the four gospels to appear in Canada. 

The codex consists of 226 leaves, in twenty-nine quires. These are 
made in the usual Greek manner, with eight leaves in each quire, except 
the 14th (of six) and 23d (of four), and are numbered in the lower left- 
hand corner of the first recto. The leaves measure cmm. 13 by 15.4. 
The parchment is not very thin, and the book with its thick board covers 
makes a stout little volume 8 cmm. in thickness. There is appended to 
it a group of five quires, four of 7 and one of 6 leaves, or 34 in all, in- 
scribed in a much later hand with the synaxarium and the menology. 
There are three coarse parchment fly leaves, one at the beginning and 
two at the end of the whole, which thus contains 263 parchment leaves. 
The writing is in single columns, in the gospels of 18 lines. The lines 
are carefully ruled, the writing depending from the lines. The margins 
contain the section and canon numbers, and the chapter numbers and 
titles. There are frequent marginal initials in gold over red. A later 
hand has added lection numbers and titles and, at the upper right-hand 
corner of each recto, the name of the evangelist. 

The manuscript is not dated in the first hand, but a comparison 
with facsimiles of dated Greek cursives in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
published by Omont strongly favors a date toward the close of the 
eleventh century, or early in the twelfth. The hand of the Paris Psalter 
dated 1070 (Bibl. Nat. MS grec 164) closely resembles that of the Toronto 
manuscript, which must have been written in the same general period. 

The contents of the manuscript are as follows. In an illuminated 
border, fol. 1a, 7d xara par@aioy dy(vov) évayyédov, with pictures (1.2 cm. 
in diameter) of the four evangelists 6 @(yvos) parO(aios), 5 a(yros) papKo(s), 
5 &(ytos) Aovkas, 6 A(yvos) iw(dvvys) 6 Geodrd(yos). Below, xat(a) parBaiov 
dy(vov) évayyéA(tov). The Gospel of Matthew follows, in 68 chapters, 359 
sections, foll. ra-64a. A later hand has also marked 121 lessons, with 
apxy and reAos in the text, numbers in the margin, and titles at top 
or bottom of the page. 

The 48 chapter titles for Mark, rod xar(a) pdpxov évayye(Aiov) ra 
xepa(Aaa), in red, follow, foll. 65a-66a, and then the Gospel of Mark, 
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entitled (in an illuminated border) 1d xara pdpxoy Gyov kal cerrdv 
évayy&uov, and below, 76 xar(a) pdpxov dy(wv) évayyéA(wov) (fol. 672), 
in 48 chapters, 241 sections, foll. 67a-107a. The later hand above 
mentioned has marked and entitled 70 lessons. 

The 83 chapter titles for Luke, rod xara Aouxdy évayyeAiov ra 
xepdAaa, in red, follow, foll. 1o8a-110a, and then the Gospel of Luke, 
TO KaTa AovKav adywv évayyédov, foll. 1110-1770, in 342 sections and 
83 chapters. The later hand has indicated 116 readings. 

The «8 chapter titles for John, rod xara iw(dvvyv) dyiov ebayyeA(iov) ra 
xefdAaia, appear in red on fol. 178¢, 6. The Gospel of John, 7d xara 
iwdvvyy ady(vov) évayyéA(vov), headed by a picture of Christ with a 
nimbus and a book (IC XC), follows, foll. 179a-226b. This is the end 
of the more ancient part of the manuscript. 

There follow, in a rude and much later hand, (1) wivag dxpiBa(s) 
tov(rov) Tod évayyeAiov, foll. 2270-247); (2) pyvodrAdywov oiv beg dyin 
(Sept. 1—Aug. 31), foll. 248a-260a; concluding with, foll. 259a—260a, 
EvayyéAa didpopa Eis uvqpas dyiwv. On fol. 260b is a long dated note of 
16 lines in a still later hand, beginning réAos #Andev évrad(Oa) 7d wapav 
BiBr‘ov and ending ddr drepos jel ths réxvys Tov ypappdtwv. Other 
rude Greek scrawls ancient or recent occupy the fly leaves. 

In point of text, the Toronto codex is, like most cursives, fundamen- 
tally Syrian. Yet a considerable proportion of excellent early readings 
will be observed among its variants, and in one point its evidence becomes 
very interesting. The pericope (John 7:53—8:11) is omitted from its 
text, but another hand a century or more later (perhaps in the thirteenth ?) 
has most interestingly supplied the text of the passage in the margins. 
In the subsequent trimming of the leaves some few letters of this writing 
were cut away, but the passage is quite complete enough to enable us 
to judge the character of the manuscript from which the missing pericope 
was supplied. The pericope clearly allies itself textually with the sixth 
(u®) of the seven types distinguished by von Soden (Schriften des N.T., 
pp. 507-8). Not a few cursives omit the pericope; Tischendorf’s appa- 
ratus suggests that, of the cursives known to him, five out of six contained 
the passage as a part of John. 

The unusual title of Mark, 76 xara pdpxov dyov kal cerrov évayyé\uov, 
is a matter of interest. It does not appear in von Soden’s list of 
gospel titles (Schriften des N.T., p. 295), where seven types of gospel 
title are distinguished. 

At the top of fol. 177a, the last page of Luke, an erasure of 25 letters 
seems to prove that the clause «al ra ériAowwa éuxev adrois origi- 
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nally stood here (Luke 24:436) in the manuscript, and in its parent. 
This curious accretion is attested by KII* and a small group of cursives, 
and it must be observed that the text of the manuscript frequently, 
though not constantly, coincides with K, II*, or KI. The lost Medi- 
caeus, formerly numbered 42 by Gregory, had this reading, and with 
AKII, and the Toronto codex, the strange éAovero for xaréBawvev, John 5: 4, 
but other particulars show that the Toronto manuscript cannot be 
identified with it. Nor can the manuscript be identified with the one 
sold by Hoskier to Quaritch some twenty years ago (Gregory, 1278), 
nor with any other cursive once known but now lost, although Gregory’s 
old number 103, a manuscript used by Curcellaeus in his edition of 
1658, shows many readings with the Toronto manuscript. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


SKINNER’S COMMENTARY ON GENESIS* 


Dr. Skinner has given us a great commentary, which will at once 
take its place not only as one of the best of this indispensable series, but 
also as the most complete and scientific commentary on Genesis in the 
English language. This can be said without any disparagement to the 
other commentaries of recent years on this book. Those of Delitzsch 
(2 vols.) and Dillmann (2 vols.) appeared in English translations twenty- 
gne and thirteen years ago respectively, and since that time the progress 
of biblical science has been such that a fresh treatment of Genesis was 
needed. On the other hand, while Professor Bennett in the Century 
Bible and Professor Driver in the Westminster series have each written 
ideal commentaries on Genesis, they were limited by the more popular 
character of the series to which they belong. The scope of the Jnter- 
national Critical Commentary has furnished a much larger opportunity 
than was allowed to either of those eminent scholars. This com- 
mentary is all that we should naturally be led to expect from the excel- 
lent character of Dr. Skinner’s work already published, such as the two 
volumes on Isaiah (Cambridge Bible) and the commentary on Kings 
(Century Bible). The same painstaking scholarship, saneness of judg- 
ment, and fine spiritual insight which characterized these former pro- 
ductions are displayed in this larger work. 

One of the outstanding facts which will impress the student and 
reader is the immense amount of labor represented in its production. 
Every legitimate question of introduction or interpretation is considered. 
The volume comprises lxvii pages of introductory material and 540 of 
commentary proper, followed by 10 pages of indexes. Besides these, 
XX pages more are occupied with an admirable preface and a list of 
abbreviations employed. This might, at first thought, seem sufficient 
to include an ample treatment of all the problems legitimately con- 
nected with the book in good-sized type, but as Genesis presents so 
many and such difficult questions, it has been found necessary by the 
author, in order to cover all the ground adequately, to employ small 

tA Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (International Critical Com- 
mentary). By Rev. John Skinner, D.D., Principal and Professor of Old Testament 


Language and Literature, Westminster College, Cambridge. New York: Scribner, 
1910. lxvii+551 pages. $3. 
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type to a large extent. This is one of the undesirable features of the 
book which the author clearly recognizes and frankly regrets (p. ix, 
Preface). 

Another outstanding feature of the book is the judiciousness dis- 
played in the treatment of all the various questions which come within 
the scope of introduction, both in the conclusions adopted and the 
amount of space devoted to them. As an illustration one may note 
how Dr. Skinner disposes of a question, which formerly was such a burn- 
ing issue, viz., the relation of the opening chapters of Genesis to the 
results of science. It may surprise some to find that he has “not found 
it necessary to occupy much space”’ with this problem (p. viii, Preface; 
cf. p. 5). But surely this is a judicious decision and a mark of progress, 
as even Dr. Driver felt called upon to discuss this topic at length, though 
it is no longer really a living issue. It is a matter of congratulation 
that we have reached this position, when we recall the various pains- 
taking but painful harmonistic attempts of the past, or the space occu- 
pied in giving the grounds why these chapters should not be considered 
as scientific statements. Let us hope that it is now settled that Genesis 
was never designed as an authoritative pronouncement on scientific 
facts. 

Among the topics of introduction, that of the composite authorship 
of the book naturally occupies a leading place. The author’s discussion 
of this part of the subject covers about half of the introductory section 
(pp. xxxiv-Ixvii), under such divisions as: “The sources of Genesis’’; 
“the collective authorship of J and E—their relation to literary proph- 
ecy”; “date and place of origin—Redaction of JE”; “the Priestly 
code and the final redaction.” One will find here an admirable summary 
of the main arguments for the critical position. With most recent 
scholars Dr. Skinner takes the view that the symbols J and E represent 
not two individual writers ‘‘but two schools, i.e., two series of narrators, 
animated by common conceptions, following a common literary method, 
and transmitting a common form of the tradition from one generation 
to another” (p. xliv). In his brief comparison between the view com- 
monly accepted that J and E were the production of literary schools to 
whose efforts the different variations within each document are to be 
attributed, and the view of Gunkel that they were “first of all guilds of 
oral narrators, whose stories gradually took written shape within their 
respective circles, and were ultimately put together in the collections as 
we now have them,” our author is guarded though favoring the latter 
theory (p. xlvi). 


2 Cf. Driver’s Genesis, xxxvii-xlii; lxi-iii; 19-26. 
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Dr. Skinner takes issue with the common designation of J and E 
“as the prophetical narrative of the Pentateuch” (Hexateuch), especially 
as used by writers who claim that these sources were influenced by the 
prophets from the time of Amos onward. Nor is he inclined to recog- 
nize the great prophetic movement of the ninth century (i.e., Elijah 
and Elisha) as affecting these sources, since he maintains that the 
impulses “inherent in the religion from its foundation by Moses” are 
sufficient to account for their religious tone (p. li). This is perhaps 
not a question of great moment, but it seems to us that the usual name 
employed, “prophetic,” is as fitting as any. Moses is certainly recog- 
nized by E as a prophet (Num. 18:1-13),3 as well as by later writers 
(e.g., Deut. 18:18; Hos. 12:13). If, then, the religious teaching of 
JE can be traced back to impulses originating with Moses, the prophet, 
technically there can be no objection to the application of the term 
prophetic to them. But besides this, while the teaching of E is not on 
the same lofty moral and spiritual plane as that of the great prophets of 
the eighth century and following, it anticipates in many ways their 
lofty standpoint.‘ 

In reference to P, Dr. Skinner controverts the view of Dr. Orr that the 
historical material of P is to be considered as simply supplementary, 
and not a continuous narrative, “which is a source as well as the frame- 
work of Genesis” (p. lvii). His treatment here is especially masterly 
and convincing. Two steps in his discussion may be mentioned, viz., 
the printing in full of the P material relating to Abraham (p. lviii), 
and the showing of the differences in representation compared with 
the older narratives whenever P is given with any fulness (p. lix). 

The author is especially interesting and illuminating in his discussion 
of the narratives embodied in Genesis-(pp. i-xxxii). Those addicted to 
a literalism which would shatter the poetic spirit of these narratives 
(legends, if you will) need to read with open mind pages iv ff. which 
abound in statements which deserve citation if space permitted. The 
following must suffice: 


One of the strangest theological prepossessions is that which identifies 
revealed truth with matter-of-fact accuracy either in science or in history. 
Legend is after all a species of poetry, and it is hard to see why a revelation 


3It is to be noted, however, that this section is regarded by many critics as 
belonging to the later stratum of E (E?). 
4Cf., for example, President W. R. Harper’s estimate of E: “In many points 


it is on a level with Amos and Hosea.”—International Critical Commentary on Amos 
and Hosea, p. Ixxxiv. 
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which has freely availed itself of so many other kinds of poetry—fable, alle- 
gory, parable—should disdain that form of it which is the most influential 
of all in the life of a primitive people. As a vehicle of religious ideas, poetic 
narrative possesses obvious advantages over literal history; and the spirit 
of religion, deeply implanted in the heart of a people, will so permeate and 
fashion its legendary lore as to make it a plastic expression of the imperishable 
truths which have come to it through its experience of God [p. v.] 


Attention is called by the author to the significant fact of the spir- 
itual influence of the Hebrew religion which in chaps. i-xi has “ trans- 
formed and purified the crude speculations of pagan theology, and 
adapted them to the ideas of an ethical and monotheistic faith” (p. ix). 

The view that the historical background of the patriarchal period, as 
revealed by archaeological research, proves the historical character of 
the narratives relating to this period is carefully examined and weighed, 
with the conclusion that “the case for the historicity of the tradition, 
based on correspondences with contemporary evidences from the period 
in question, appears to us to be greatly overstated”’ (p. xvii). 

The ethnographical theories in their various forms are also considered 
with a verdict against them: “Each system has some plausible and 
attractive features; but each, to avoid absurdity, has to exercise a judi- 
cious restraint on the consistent extension of its principles” (p. xxi). 

As regards the patriarchs as individuals he recognizes that all that 
the data will admit is not “more than a substantial nucleus of historic 
fact”’ (p. xxiii). At the same time his opinion is that the view that 
such names as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph were historic individ- 
uals is more probable than any other view advanced, though Abraham 
has much stronger claims as a historical character than the others 
(pp. xxv ff.; cf. pp. 356f.). While agreeing in the main with the 
author’s contention at this point we cannot but question whether he 
has done full justice to the view of Cornill and others (viz., of a combina- 
tion both of narratives of individuals [probably idealized in many 
features] together with tribal traditions which in their transmission 
became individualized), inasmuch as he apparently has adopted some 
of their conclusions. 

Wiener’s arguments against the critical view based on the unrelia- 
bility of the Massoretic text in reference to the occurrence of the divine 
names are dealt with briefly but summarily (pp. xxxvf.). Dr. Skinner 
ably defends the substantial accuracy of the Hebrew text and concludes 
with this statement: “It is idle to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened if Astruc and his successors had been compelled to operate with 
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the Greek text instead of the Hebrew; but it is a rational surmise that 
in that case criticism would still have arrived, by a more laborious 
route, at very much the positions it occupies today” (p. xxxvii). In 
view of the importance attached to Wiener’s arguments in conservative 
quarters it would seem that this section ought to have been printed 
in larger type. The author’s discussion deserves a more prominent 
setting. The same may be said of the fine piece of dialectics in which 
Dr. Orr’s arraignment of the critical view is incisively examined (pp. 
xlf.). It is unfortunate, to say the least, that this has been relegated to 
the aggravating, fine type. Eerdmans’ view of the polytheistic back- 
ground behind the Genesis traditions is more briefly treated (pp. xlii f.). 
Dr. Skinner concludes with this specimen of irony: ‘What with Winck- 
ler and Jeremias, and Cheyne, and now Eerdmans, O.T. scholars have 
a good many new eras dawning on them just now. Whether any of 
them will shine unto the perfect day, time will show.” 

As regards Dr. Skinner’s treatment of the Genesis narratives in the 
section of the book especially devoted to their exposition, space does 
not permit, nor is it needful to do more than call attention to a few 
illustrations of his method or conclusions. Of the 540 pages included in 
this division of the book, 239 are occupied with chaps. i-xi, which indi- 
cates the number and difficulty of the problems connected with this 
part of the book. The remainder is apportioned as follows: to Abraham 
(chaps. xii-xxv:18), pp. 240-354; to Jacob (chaps. xxv:19-xxxvi), 
PP. 355-437; and to Joseph and his brethren (chaps. xxxvii-l), pp. 
438-540. The interpretation is marked with great care and independ- 
ence of judgment, even though it is pretty thoroughly Gunkeled. This 
is simply a statement of fact, not a criticism. The spiritual meaning is 
everywhere recognized when present and clearly expressed. This may 
be illustrated in the following passages taken almost at random. The 
“religious significance” of Gen. 1:1—2:3 “lies in the fact that in it 
the monotheistic principle of the O.T. has obtained classical expression” 
(p. 6). It is not an account of “‘creatic de nihilo,” “but a long advance 
toward the full theological doctrine” (pp. 7, 13 f., 15). Chap. iii “in 
depth of moral and religious insight” ... . “is unsurpassed in the 
O.T. We have but to think of its delicate handling of the question of 
sex, its profound psychology of temptation and conscience, and its 
serious view of sin, in order to realize the educative influence of re- 
vealed religion in the life of ancient Israel” (p. 52). Chap. xxiv sets forth 
a “profoundly religious conception of Yahwe’s providence as an unseen 
power, overruling events in answer to prayer” (p. 340). The Joseph 
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stories illustrate the thought “of an overruling, yet immanent, divine 
Providence, realizing its purpose through the complex interaction of 
human motives, working out a result which no single actor contem- 
plated” (p. 440). 

On the other hand there is an honest dealing with the narratives as 
they are without reading into them spiritual meaning, which the author 
does not believe they legitimately contain. Dr. Skinner’s position in 
this regard may be seen in the following instances. Of 3:15 he states, 
“it is doubtful if, from the standpoint of strict historical exegesis, the 
passage can be regarded as in any sense a Protevangelium” (p. 81). 
The offering of Isaac (chap. xxii) he thinks originally belonged to 
“the class of aetiological legends which everywhere weave themselves 
round peculiarities of ritual whose real origin has been forgotten or 
obscured” (p. 332). “No more boldly anthropomorphic narrative is 
found in Genesis” than that of Jacob wrestling with the Angel 
(32:22-32); “and unless we shut our eyes to some of its salient 
features, we must resign the attempt to translate it wholly into terms 
of religious experience. We have to do with a legend, originating at a 
low level of religion, in process of accommodation to the purer ideas of 
revealed religion” (p. 411). 

On the interpretation of such passages as these, many who class 
themselves in the modern school will doubtless disagree with his views, 
preferring to follow more cautious and conservative conclusions, such 
as are given by Doctors Bennett and Driver. But whether one agrees 
or differs from Dr. Skinner on these or other points of interpretation, 
there can be no question that his conclusions are presented only after 
a careful examination of different claimant views, and with a marked 
freedom from the dogmatic spirit. Students of the Old Testament 
have been placed under a debt of deep and lasting obligation to Dr. 
Skinner, which can be fully appreciated only by a careful examination 
of the book itself. 


HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Ausurn, N.Y. 


THE SAMARITAN LITURGY 


Mr. Cowley has at last given the learned world the most important 
desideratum in Samaritan literature—a properly edited text of that 
mass of hymns and midrashic material current in the Samaritan Com- 
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munity which may be entitled its liturgy.‘ There is a perennial interest 
in Samaritana, as was recently instanced by the brief sensation over 
Dr. Gaster’s publication of a Samaritan text of the biblical Joshua. 
There still remains much to be done in the way of careful editing of 
Samaritan texts; Von Gall is planning a variorum edition of the Samari- 
tan Hebrew Pentateuch, which would seem to be a pressing need in 
view of the extent to which the Samaritan codex is now adduced by 
textual critics. In England Dr. Ginsburg has announced a like pur- 
pose. Those remarkable monuments of the early Samaritan dialect, 
the Aramaic Targums, also still present problems which have by no 
means been solved; the text of the Barberini Triglot has never been 
fully edited, and what has appeared has been insufficiently done. But 
withal the liturgy is the material which has most demanded critical 
attention, for it must be the chief mine for the exploration of the history 
of the Samaritan theology. It is the liturgy which has preserved for 
us the antique forms of primitive Samaritan messianism and other 
eschatological doctrines; as the product of the free religious spirit 
it is peculiarly independent of the crushing load of political oppression, 
and these songs of Mount Gerizim vindicate the spirituality of the 
wretched sect; also the liturgy appears to be less under the influence 
of rabbinism and Islam than most of the theological products of the 
Samaritans. Indeed, to the present writer’s mind and experience it is 
the only department of that literature where the student of religion can 
move with any feeling of delight and interest. In this it is like the 
Hebrew Psalter. Like the Psalms so the Samaritan hymns are used 
at specific festivals and on the religious occasions of the private life, 
and are peculiarly the expression of the common religion of the people. 
They throw no light upon sacrificial cult; with the Samaritan as with 
the Jew psalmody and oral liturgy have replaced sacrifice. 

Mr. Cowley has given us a monument of patient and devoted scholar- 
ship. He began the work in 1890, some early sheets were even printed 
in 1892; but it took him nearly twenty years to complete his task. 
His material was distributed throughout Europe, in London, Oxford, 
Manchester, Gotha, Paris, Rome, and he appears to have collated in 
whole or in part over seventy MSS. “The texts,” he says, “are mostly 
edited for the first time.”” How extensive this material is, is shown by 
the Index of First Lines, which lists about goo pieces, covering almost 
the same number of pages in fine Hebrew type compactly printed. 


The Samaritan Liturgy, edited by A. E. Cowley. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1909. 2vols. c+879 pages. £3 3s. net. 
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The most extensive editor before Cowley was Heidenheim, who pub- 
lished about 140 hymns or portions of hymns. But unlike Heidenheim’s 
edition the present text is critical, with a good apparatus of variant 
readings. Also the Arabic rubrics are fully given, and the diacritical 
marks used by the Samaritan scribes are preserved in the text. It may be 
remarked that the text is given in the Hebrew square character; a 
wise provision facilitating the use of the material, while in matter of 
fact the cast types of the Samaritan alphabet do not at all accurately 
represent Samaritan as it is written. 

In a modest Introduction, only too brief, Cowley gives some inter- 
esting results of his investigations. Throughout his work he has been 
concerned in dating these compositions; as most of them have the 
author’s name attached, a chronological clue appears to be given. But 
the annalistic material for identification is slight and unreliable, and the 
editor has gone to a self-sacrificing extent in his attempt to identify 
the author and age of each composition. This chronological study 
(pp. xviii ff.) is most valuable; it terminates in genealogical tables of the 
chief literary families, and a table of the succession of the high priests 
from the fourth to the seventeenth centuries, the period of literary 
activity. 

There follows in the Introduction (p. xxxv) a brief account of the 
peculiarities of the Samaritan language in form and script as it appears 
in the hymns. There is an interesting account of the vowel-signs used 
in the texts, which appear to have escaped the notice of earlier scholars; 
Heidenheim repeated them in his texts without any explanation of them. 
The Arabic system of three vowel signs is used; the first and the third 
of the Arabic signs are borrowed, but a peculiar sign has been invented 
for the e-class vowel. These signs are used to indicate the existence of 
vowels, for the purpose of meter and interpretation, and to distinguish 
between variously vocalized words. There follows a brief account of 
grammatical peculiarities (p. xxxvii), and of great use to the student 
who may wish to sample this fresh material is the Glossary which the 
editor gives (p. xlix). There is no one living who would be so competent 
to translate and interpret this mass of literature as Mr. Cowley, and we 
wish it were in the scope of his purpose to continue his work in these 
lines. But he may think that he has done his duty by a crabbed litera- 
ture. 

The first portion of the edited texts is the so-called Defter, or Common 
Prayers, the eldest part of the liturgy, going back in part to the theolo- 
gian Marqah in the fourth century. There follow the series for Passover, 
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Pentecost, the Seventh Month; then the occasional offices, for Mar- 
riage and Circumcision and for Burial. With the exception of a few 
extracts in Heidenheim these occasional offices are published for the 
first time. 

The reviewer has looked up several hymns given in Heidenheim’s 
and Gesenius’ texts and has found them all in Cowley’s edition. He 
judges, therefore, that this new work includes substantially the elder 
material and at the same time manifold more that has not been pub- 
lished. In the brief comparisons he has been able to make, the earlier 
editors do not appear to have been as much amiss in their readings as he 
had supposed. The hymns are full of difficulties which the textual 
transmission has only exaggerated. It might have been useful if Cow- 
ley had indicated those hymns published by him which have been edited 
elsewhere, so that the student who is not au fait with the whole of the 
literature might turn to the older commentaries. 

Mr. Cowley has performed a most painstaking task for which great 
gratitude is due him. By presenting a definitive text of the liturgy he 
has tremendously eased the labors of those who are interested in Samari- 
tan subjects and gives them the means for further research. 


James A. MONTGOMERY 
PHILADELPHIA Divinity SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


VIOLET’S EDITION OF IV EZRA 


The eighteenth volume of the series called “The Greek-Christian 
Authors of the First Three Centuries” (Die griechischen Christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte) places IV Ezra in the cate- 
gory of Greek productions and of Christian origin. In its present form 
the so-called Ezra-Apocalypse is certainly Jewish-Christian in its 
contents, with the Jewish element largely preponderating; but the work 
exists only in Latin manuscripts and in others for the most part surely 
derived from Latin. It is the firm conviction of Dr. Violet, as of most 
other authorities on the subject, that the Fourth Book of Ezra must 
have existed in Greek, from which it was rendered into Latin and pos- 
sibly into other tongues. 


Die Esra-A pokalypse (IV Esra). Erster Teil, Die Ueberlieferung, herausgegeben 
im Auftrage der Kirchenviter Commission der Kénigl. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, von Lic. Dr. Bruno VIOLET, Pfarrer an der Thaborkirche in 
Berlin. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Ixiv-+446 pages. M. 17.50. 
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Up to the present time, however, in spite of the gradual increase of 
other textual material, there is no scrap of a Greek manuscript. Yet 
there are many signs of a Greek text behind the versions. To quote 
an example: In the Apos. Const. viii. 7 there occurs the phrase “truth 
abides forever,” a citation from IV Ezra 8:23. In the two groups of 
Latin manuscripts into which all now known are easily divided, we have 
in the French group veritas testificatur, and in the Spanish group veritas 
testificata est. Manifestly we have a variation easily explained as the 
rendering of different translators. Of the two Arabic MSS, one identi- 
fied with the great name of Ewald, the other discovered and published by 
Gildemeister in 1877, the latter is deemed by its editor and by Dr. Violet 
to show evidences that it has come directly from a Greek original. These 
two Arabic versions in a German translation are printed in full in the 
volume before us, and their many differences are easily explained on the 
assumption that one is based on the Latin text and the other on an 
assumed Greek original. 

But it is persistently claimed by scholars like Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
and others that the Ezra-Apocalypse was written in Hebrew or Aramaic 
by its author or authors. Dr. Violet accepts this hypothesis confidently, 
and expresses the hope that a Hebrew MS may yet be recovered. He 
does not, however, adduce any evidence to support the contention, and 
even doubts the force of arguments which he quotes from Gunkel. 
The fact is that evidence is hardly forthcoming as yet. The present 
texts and versions appear to be translations from the Greek. Without 
a fragment of that text in existence, it is manifestly only a conjecture 
that the lost Greek itself is but a translation. Apparently much hope 
is based upon the case of Sirach, of which a part of the Hebrew original 
has been recovered. 

The Ezra-Apocalypse appears in the Vulgate and in the authorized 
and English revised versions as II Esdras. In this edition the work 
contains 16 chapters. Of these only chaps. 3-14 are the real Apocalypse, 
the rest being accretions. In some of the MSS these 12 chapters appear 
as a complete book, having various titles, the most consistent being 
IV Esdras, the title adopted by Bensly and James in their edition of 
the Latin text published in 1895. The Vulgate text lacks a long section, 
7:36-105, which was discovered and published by Bensly in 1875 and 
is incorporated in the English Revised Version. 

This large volume is but the first half of Dr. Violet’s contribution to 
this apocryphal treatise. Yet it comprehends a large amount of material, 
In the introduction we have an account of all the known MSS, of which 
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there are seven in Latin; then there are the Syriac, the Ethiopic, the 
two Arabic (besides some fragments), the Armenian, and the Sahidic 
translations, and traces of a Georgian version. We find here by far the 
fullest information about these important MSS, and the author gives 
in every case some estimate of their origin and value. 

In the major part we have the various texts in parallel columns, the 
Syriac Ethiopic, the two Arabic in German, the Armenian in Latin. 
There are copious notes, admirably arranged, so that the comments 
on the different texts are easily discerned. In the notes on the Latin 
text the variant readings of the MSS are cited with apparent fulness, 
so that we have here an edition of the text which practically supersedes 
all others; for nowhere else can be found such wealth of material. Vir- 
tually every known witness is brought to the stand in these pages. 

In an appendix may be found a well-arranged list of the quotations 
from IV Ezra, of which there are strangely but three in Greek sources, 
while 21 are found in Latin works. Incidentally it may be said that 
this fact suggests that if the work ever existed in Greek, it made little 
impression upon the Greek writers, but very much upon the Latin 
authors. Here we find also printed in full the oldest introduction to 
IV Ezra from the Codex Legionensis. 

In his preface the author gives generous praise to the publishers. 
They have earned commendation, for the printing of a book of this 
kind is a big task, and the form leaves little to be desired. 


L. W. BATTEN 


St. Marx’s CHURCH 
New York City 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN JESUS’ TEACHING" 


We need more books to present and interpret the teachings of Jesus 
as they pertain to character and conduct. Wendt’s masterly work 
on the Teaching of Jesus? gives some attention to this element in his 
message, but is chiefly concerned with the religious and messianic 
element. The theological interest in Jesus has been so strong through 
the centuries as to overshadow the ethical interest in him, and the 


t The Ethics of Jesus. By President Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D. [The 
William Belden Noble Lectures, 1909.] New York: Macmillan, 1910. 293 pages. 
$1.50. 

The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. James Stalker, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Armstrong, 1909. 403 pages. $1.75. 

2 Die Lehre Jesu, 2. Aufl., 1901; English translation from first German edition, 
1892. 
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literature has followed where the current interest has led. There has 
been a real neglect of Jesus’ moral teaching, not only in the observance 
of it but in attention to it. We do not know and appreciate this portion 
of his message as we should. For right living is the primary matter, 
and Jesus set forth an ideal of right living which the centuries have 
pronounced the highest and most imperative. 

Christian people everywhere profess to accept and live by his stand- 
ard, but without adequately searching out the historical perspective 
and the meaning of his words. As we have more books on Jewish 
messianism than we have on Jewish ethics, so we have more books on 
the doctrine of the person of Christ than we have on his ethical teaching. 
Notwithstanding the notably perspicuous, general, and fundamental 
nature of Jesus’ message, it requires study; only historical and literary 
interpretation of a skilful, thorough kind can recover his exact thought; 
and only psychological, sociological, and ethical wisdom can bring 
his teaching from the first century into practical connection with and 
usefulness for twentieth-century living. One may say that Jesus’ 
teaching as to right living needs to be regrown from the roots, in the 
modern environment, in order to be completely adapted to present 
needs. The interpreter of Jesus for today has, therefore, a twofold 
task: (1) to find out historically what Jesus thought and said on ethical 
matters; and (2) to show practically what meaning and value his teach- 
ing can have for us. There were few books that had attempted this, 
there were none that had accomplished it. 

There is good reason, therefore, to welcome these two recent volumes 
on the ethics? of Jesus. President King and Dr. Stalker are eminent 
theologians, with many previous books on religious subjects to their 
credit. These latest writings from them make a useful contribution 
to the study of Jesus’ teaching. The two books are quite different in 
their aim and method, as the chapter titles will show: 

King, The Ethics of Jesus: (1) “Introduction”; (2) “The Ethical Teaching 
in Schmiedel’s Foundation-Pillar Passages, and in the Doubly Attested Sayings; 
Criteria”; (3) ‘The Ethical Teaching in Mark and in the Other Common 
Source of Matthew and Luke; The Oldest Sources”; (4) “Estimate of the 
Ethical Teaching in the Sayings of Jesus Peculiar to Either Matthew or Luke”; 
(5) “The Sermon on the Mount as a Whole”; (6) “ Jesus’ Conception of the 

3Common usage in America is for the spelling “ethics”; I had supposed the 
usage was the same in Great Britain. Need we change to the spelling “ethic” which 
Dr. Stalker employs for his title? To be sure, the Germans say Ethik, and the French 


éthique, from the singular of the adjective 4@:xés; but Aristotle himself employed the 
plural form ra 7@Kd, 
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Basic Qualities of Life: A Study of the Beatitudes”; (7) ““The Great Motives 
to Living in the Sermon on the Mount”; (8) “Conclusion.” 

Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus: (1) “Introductory: What Is Ethic?” Parr 
I—Tue Hicuest Goon: (2) “The Gospel or Blessedness’’; (3) ““The Kingdom 
of God”; (4) “Righteousness’’; (5) ‘‘ Missing the Highest Good’’; (6) ‘Sin.’ 
Part II—VirtveE: (7) “Repentance”; (8) “Faith”; (9) “The Invitation of 
Christ”; (10) “The Cross and Offences.” Part I1]—Dvuty: (11) “The 
Love of God”; (12) “The Things of God”; (13) “The Love of Man”; (14) 
“The Things of Man’; (15) “The Family”; (16) “The State.’’ 

The volume by President King proceeds upon a critical handling 
of the sources that present the teaching of Jesus, aiming to show which are 
the better attested of the sayings. Then attention is centered upon 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the ideas of Jesus are given a running 
exposition, with an affirmation of their supreme truth and value. The 
volume by Dr. Stalker does not enter upon the problem of sources and 
authenticity, groups the teaching of Jesus under great topics, reclothes 
his ideas in a diffuse homiletical garb, translates many of his expressions 
into Greek ethical terms, assumes rather than affirms the value and 
sufficiency of Jesus’ teaching, and gives it a general modern application. 
President King’s book is more suitable for reading than for manual use, 
due to the fact that its chapters were given as lectures. The teaching 
of Jesus is therefore discussed rather than presented or interpreted. 
The volume constitutes rather an introduction to the study of the ethics 
of Jesus than a systematic exposition of the teaching. There is an 
index of scripture references, and a subject-index; nevertheless, the 
book is not easy to consult. The more important principles and pre- 
cepts of Jesus are made clear, but in scattered portions of the book, 
due to the critical handling of the material. The summaries at the end 
of chapters present the more constructive exposition; for example, 
chap. iii. ends with this excellent characterization of the ethical teaching 
in Mark: 

When one reviews the ethical teaching in Mark, he finds that Jesus’ mes- 
sage involved the ethical faith in the moral trend of the universe; that his 
method is the contagion of the good life; that his motive is love and the sense of 

4A chapter is appended by Rev. F. J. Rae, entitled ““The Church and the Social 
Teaching of Jesus.” With the contents of this chapter the author of the volume 
withholds any word of agreement, but says: “it is right that the views of fresh and 
sympathetic minds, trying to understand the message of the Master for our modern 
conditions, should find expression.” Mr. Rae grapples sincerely, bravely, and warm- 
heartedly with the imperfect social conditions that produce poverty, misery. ignorance, 
incompetence, suffering, crime. He shows how the principles and the example of 


Jesus should impel the church to remedy these conditions. In comparison with this 
human chapter, Dr. Stalker’s discussion seems remote and abstract. 
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the need of men; that his goal is the establishment of the kingdom of love; 
that Jesus sees his teaching as plainly contrasted with that prevalent in his 
time with its trend toward externalism, traditionalism, and ceremonialism; 
and that he has such a sense of the necessity of a mental and spiritual inward- 
ness and independence as makes him certain that none of the old forms are 
adequate to his new spirit; that Jesus discerns the basic nature of the childlike 
qualities, and states his one all-embracing principle of Jove in the great paradox 
and the great commandment; and applies this principle—that one is to do 
always and only what love enjoins—suggestively to the social problems of 
ambition, wealth, the child, marriage, and the state. 

The final chapter of President King’s book was not a lecture, but 
was written as a conclusion to the series of lectures, to give a general 
viewpoint for the whole of Jesus’ ethics. The author’s idea may be 
seen in these sentences: 

Jesus’ teaching is not put before us in the form of a technically constructed 
system. On the contrary, there is an apparent lack of all system, and what 
we seem to have is a collection of miscellaneous sayings called out on various 
occasions. .... Nevertheless, no earnest student of the teaching of Jesus 
can fail to see that there is in that teaching, in point of fact, a marvelously 
thoroughgoing unity. .... Jesus’ entire ethical and religious teaching springs 
from one single thought, his faith in God as Father. All that he teaches may 
be said, thus, to be a direct reflection of his own filial consciousness. 

An ethical system, then, in the sense of a modern, ordered discussion of 
technical theoretic problems, Jesus certainly does not have. But an ethical 
system, in the sense of thoroughly unified and consistent thinking on life, its 
end, spirit, motives and means, he as certainly does have. And all this is 
put with marvelous practical incentive to living. 

This inductive investigation of the historical trustworthiness of the 
gospel accounts of Jesus’ teaching, this consideration of the contents 
and unity of the teaching, this characterization of its principles, and this 
estimate of its moral worth which President King has given us will 
prove useful to all students of religion and ethics. 

What we further need is a topical presentation of the whole ethical 
teaching of Jesus, in which the great principles of his message—such as 
love, righteousness, faith, devotion, self-sacrifice, service—shall be given 
a full exposition by the use of all the gospel material, and shall be related 
to our thought, feeling, and conduct as he related or would have related 
them.’ Jesus intendéd to reach the specific everyday living of his hearers, 

5 Dr. Stalker’s book sets forth the teaching of Jesus topically, but the presentation 
of the teaching indicates rather an assembling of ideas in the calm of the study than 
a grappling with the immediate struggles, sufferings, aspirations, and defeats of actual 


men and women. It lacks the “human interest,’”’ the concreteness, and the vitality 
of President King’s interpretation. 
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and we have not completed our use of his teaching until we, too, have 
accomplished this. In addition, we need: (1) an explicit differentiation 
of ethics and religion, and a disclosure of their intimate relation to one 
another; (2) the inclusion of the whole ethical teaching of the New 
Testament in a single treatment, for the ethical message of the Synoptic 
Gospels is a common one with that of Paul, James, Peter, and John; 
(3) the construction of the historical background of the primitive- 
Christian ethics, showing how it arose out of and was directed to the 
Jews and Gentiles of the Mediterranean world in the first century A.D.; 
(4) a location of New Testament ethics in the whole ethical development 
of the race, of the history of which it is a highly important chapter; 
and (5) a thorough discussion as to the contribution which New Testa- 
ment ethics can make to modern ethics. 

The two books here reviewed, and other good books which present 
the teaching of Jesus, are valuable precursors of this larger and more 
definitive treatment of the ethical element in the New Testament. 


C. W. VoTtaw 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ASPECTS OF NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


Some special phases of New Testament study appear in recent pub- 
lications by J. Weiss, Bultmann,? Huck,’ Souter,‘ and Milligan.s Weiss, 
in a rapid survey of the whole field, classifies the problems of New 
Testament science under the following headings: textual criticism, 
language and style, exegesis, introduction, research upon the life of 
Jesus, the New Testament and the history of religion. The results of 


Die Aufgaben der test tlichen Wissenschaft in der Gegenwart. Von 
Johannes Weiss. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. 56 pages. M. 1.40. 

2 Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe. (Forschungen 
zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 13. Heft.) Von 
Rud. Bultmann. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 110 pages. M. 
3-40. 

3 Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Von A. Huck. Vierte, durchgesehene und 
verbesserte Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. xl+223 pages. M. 4.40; geb. M. 
5.40. 





4 Novum Testamentum Graece. Textui a retractatoribus anglis adhibito brevem 
adnotationem criticam subjecit A. Souter. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910. xxiv+ 
480 pages. 35. 

5 Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited with translations and notes. By 
George Milligan. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. xxxiv-+152 pages. 5s. 
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recent inquiry are sketched very briefly, and phases of the subject call- 
ing for further investigation are indicated. The whole treatment is 
popular in character—it was given as a lecture before a ministers’ 
union—yet it is suggestive throughout. To illustrate, attention is 
called to the likeness of Paul’s style to the current popular philosophical 
dissertation, the so-called diatribe. A case of synthetic parallelism like 
that of Rom. 4:25: 


ds wapeddOn da Ta TaparTwpata Auav 
kai WyépOn dia Thy Sixatwouv pov, 


is thought to have significance for interpretation since it shows that 
Paul not only regarded forgiveness of sins and justification as two 
expressions for the same thing, but he also placed together the death 
and resurrection of Christ as one great saving event. Similarly in 
I Cor. 10:16: 


‘ , a > ’ oe > a 
TO TWoTHNpLov THS EvAOyLas 0 EvAOyoOUMEvV— 
odxi Kowwvia. TOD alwatos ToD Xpurrov éotw; 
Tov dptov bv KA@pev— 


‘ ~ aA aA 
odxi KoLWwvia TOD TwpaTos TOD Xpirrod éoTw; 


he is not so much concerned to differentiate ideas about the blood and 
the bread as to emphasize the one thought of fellowship with the risen 
Lord. 

Bultmann carries out this line of study in much greater detail, 
showing how extensively the style of the cynic-stoic discourse is illus- 
trated in the Pauline letters. The common conversational form is 
seen in the recurrence of such expressions as ti ov épodpev ; GAA A€yw, 
#y yévoro, and in short sentences with question and exhortation, e.g., 
I Cor. 7:18: 

mepiTeTunpévos Tis €kANOn; pH emvordcOw * 
év dxpoBvotia KéxAyTai Tis; py weprTepver Ow. 


In fact, Paul’s writings abound in examples of the numerous rhetorical 
devices in common use among the Greek orators of the time, hence 
we may infer that his public addresses were not unlike theirs in form. 
In view of this attention to rhetorical form, it may be necessary to 
interpret Paul’s language a little less atomistically than has sometimes 
been the custom. Possibly first attention should be given to the literary 
picture rather than to the word-units out of which it is built. For 
example, I Cor. 9:19-22, printed to bring out the antithetic parallelism 
and the play on words, is perhaps less difficult to understand as a rhetori- 
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cal expression of Paul’s mental attitude than has been commonly sup- 
posed on the basis of the more usual atomistic methods of interpretation: 


€XeWepos yap dv éx mavtwv racw éuavrov édovAwca, 
o ‘ iJ , 
iva tovs mAciovas Kepdnow. 

kal éyevouny Tois “lovdaios ws “Iovdaios, 
iva “Iovdaious xepdjow, 

~~ 2 2 , « -_ , , A >. % ..o , 

Tois bd vopov &s brs vopov—py dv adrds td vopov— 
9 ‘ -_ , , 
iva Tovs td vopov Kepdnow. 

Tots dvopos ws dvowos—pi dv dvopos Oeot GAN’ Evvonos 

Xpiurrovt— 

iva Kepddvw Tovs dvopovs. 

> Ld ~ > 4 > , 

éyevopny tos doGevéeow aabevys, 
° ‘ > - , 
iva Tovs doGeveis xepdnow. 

Tois Tacw yéyova TavTa, 


iva mavTws Twas THTw, 


It is one virtue of Bultmann’s investigation that he avoids overworking 
the main idea; not everything in the Pauline epistles is brought under 
the categories of the diatribe. Paul is allowed to express himself accord- 
ing to his own individuality. His preaching is found to resemble that 
of the philosophers, yet he is first a Hebrew and a Christian; the mantle 
of the Greek orator hangs about his shoulders, yet he has no fondness 
for artistic drapery, and the lines of his foreign form are always dis- 
cernible. 

Huck’s popular Synopse, in a fourth and much improved edition, 
presents the text of the Synoptic Gospels in an exceptionally convenient 
form for the student’s use. Several errors in the textual apparatus of 
the third edition are corrected, and this material is given in greater 
fulness. Among other improvements, the Prolegomena has been largely 
rewritten. More care is taken with the alinement in order to set parallel 
phrases before the eye more distinctly. This feature, prominent in 
the second edition and later sacrificed for space considerations, might 
well have been given more attention. It is a convenience to have the 
“non-parallel” sections printed more frequently. While, for instance, 
the genealogical table of Matthew can scarcely be called a parallel to 
that of Luke, one likes to study them side by side. This need is met by 
printing Matthew in smaller type beside Luke; but why is not the Lucan 
section also given by the side of the Matthean? More care than 
formerly has been taken to arrange the material so that each gospel can 
be read consecutively if desired. This necessitates the reprinting of a 
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few more sections but it does not materially increase the bulk of the 
book—the new edition exceeds the old by only fifteen pages. 

From the standpoint of textual criticism the raison d’étre of Souter’s 
book is not at first sight perfectly evident. The “revisers’ text” can 
scarcely be regarded as superior to that of Westcott and Hort, hence 
the critical value of the present work must be sought in the apparatus 
criticus. The available sources of textual data are listed quite com- 
pletely. Gregory’s notation is adopted, and the corresponding signs 
used by von Soden are also given in the sigla. Yet the apparatus 
appended to the text is not always as full as one could wish, nor does it 
enable one to construct a critical text for himself. Sometimes the 
listed materials are fairly complete; at other times they need to be 
largely supplemented. As an example, on the page containing Mark 
4:33 ff. the only variants noted are for Tepaoyv@v in 5:1. Yet Souter’s 
text in 4:37 (dvésov peydAn instead of peydAn dveuov), or in 4:41 
(éwaxovovew instead of traxove), or in 5:10 (airovs instead of aird) 
is more than doubtful. In any tolerably complete apparatus we should 
expect to find the variants of such important manuscripts as A, %, and B 
recorded. 

Milligan’s Selections are of more general interest, yet indirectly 
they are a specific contribution to New Testament study. The book is 
elementary in character, its aim being “to bring within the reach of 
those who are interested in the recent discoveries of Greek papyri in 
Egypt certain typical documents from the principal collections.” A 
brief general introduction is followed by selections—chiefly personal 
letters and business documents—in the main dating from the third cen- 
tury B.C. to the third century A.D. Each is accompanied by an explan- 
atory preface, an English rendering, and footnotes in which the editor 
has taken pains to indicate the illustrative significance of this material 
for New Testament study, particularly on the lexical and grammatical 
side. Excellent indices are appended. The work is a very convenient 
handbook for those who may be approaching this field of study for the 
first time. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A brochure entitled Nazareth by Viaud® will be rather disappointing 
to those who do not notice the full title: such a one might anticipate 
6 Nazareth et ses deux églises de Vannonciation et de Saint Joseph. D’aprés les 
fouilles récentes pratiquées sous la direction du R. P. Prosper Viaud, O.F.M., Mis- 


sionnaire apostolique, ex-vicaire custodial, gardien du couvent de ]’Annonciation. 
Paris: Picard, 1910. 200 pages. Fr. 6. 
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that a book by an old resident in Nazareth who had had some oppor- 
tunities for making excavations might throw some light on the very 
sad hiatus which exists in the history of Nazareth in the gospels and 
that of En-Ndsira (the Nazareth of today); there is a very serious 
break in tradition and practically no help is afforded from archaeology. 
On this last the book before us gives us no new information. It is a care- 
ful study of the remains of two churches; the excavations made have 
not yet been completed and, partly for this reason, the conclusions 
arrived at must necessarily be viewed as only tentative. 

The writer disarms criticism by his modest confession (p. vii)— 
“Je n’avais aucune connaissance sérieuse d’archéologie, mais je m’en 
sentais le gofit. Je m’improvisai donc archéologie, et je me mis 4 
l’ceuvre,”’ and further he explains that his publication is not for the 
professed archeologist but for the pious pilgrim (p. viii)—“Je donne 
simplement des résultats obtenus. J’ai travaillé surtout pour les 
pélerins, et j’écris pour eux.” 

When we come to the ecclesiastical traditions it is rather disconcerting 
to find (p. 9) that his earliest authority for any church at all in Nazareth 
is Bishop Arculpus who visited the Holy Land no earlier than 690 A.D. 

Almost all visitors to Nazareth, Catholic and Protestant alike, visit 
the Church of the Annunciation with its underground grottos, the 
Chapel of the Angels, that of the Annunciation, and of Joseph. Pére 
Viaud has much of interest to say about all these. He clearly 
shows by his excavations, that the present chapel which runs S. 
to N., and dates only from 1750, occupies transversely the middle 
third of a larger “Basilica” which ran W. to E.: the entrance to the 
court before the present church was once the main entrance to the 
Basilica, while the three apses have been excavated in a garden to the 
east of the east wall of the present church. The plans by which these 
details are illustrated are excellent. The older church was 75 meters 
long by 30 meters wide. It contains remains of several periods, specially 
of the Crusades. The author admits that the results obtained are un- 
certain but he ventures a theory—it cannot be called more—that the 
original Basilica goes back to the fourth century. 

In chap. vii Pére Viaud describes the excavations of another ruined 
church which has recently become annexed (by the purchase of the 
intervening land) to the Convent of the Annunciation. This is the 
so-called “House” or “Worship of Joseph.” It has been destroyed 
almost to the ground level, but the three circular apses, to the east, and 
sufficient of the walls remain to show the original ground plan. A 
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grotto with steps was formed. Although the present walls are chiefly 
of the Crusader period, the author concludes, from indications in the 
general plan and trace of earlier remains, that there once stood here a 
Syrian church of the fifth or sixth century, similar to those described 
by M. de Vogue in La Syrie centrale. It is proposed to rebuild this 
church. 

Two interesting appendices are added. Appendix I is on five orna- 
mental capitals found in Nazareth. They are considered to belong 
to the twelfth century—between 1160 and 1180. The really excellent 
pictures of these capitals greatly elucidate the description. Appendix 
II is an account of a mosaic with a Hebrew inscription found at the 
ruined church of St. Annie at Seffureyeh, the ancient Sepphoris. A 
valuable communication from M. Clermont Ganneau upon the inscrip- 
tion concludes the volume. 

The book is clearly written and, except for the practical absence of 
any binding, is excellently gotten up. The illustrations, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, are as good as can be desired. 


E. W. G. MASTERMAN 


JERUSALEM, SyRIA 


ASPECTS OF PAULINE THOUGHT 


A recent treatise of Dr. Alexander’s' is a welcome contribution to 
the study of Pauline ethics. Paul’s letters have often been studied as 
historical and theological documents, but the distinctively ethical 
side of his work had been neglected in literature. Alexander aims to 
correct this defect. He would not deny the strong theological, and 
sometimes polemical, coloring of the epistles, still he holds that no one 
can read them without feeling that the author was more interested in 
men than in thoughts and more concerned about character than creed. 
Edward Caird’s remark is cited with approval: “It would be truer 
to say that the ethical principles of St. Paul begot the theological than 
that the theological begot the ethical.” 

This introduction leads us to expect a fresh and stimulating treat- 
ment based upon a study of the apostle in action; what we get, however, 
is an exposition of ethical precepts deduced from an interpretation of 
the Pauline theology. In its plan the work follows conventional lines. 
The first part treats of “Sources and Postulates.” Paul’s Hebrew 
ancestry, his acquaintance with stoicism, and his personality are found 


t The Ethics of St. Paul. By Archibald B. D. Alexander. Glasgow: Maclehose; 
New York: Macmillan, 1910. xxiv-+377 pages. $2. 
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to be the chief factors combined in his thinking to determine his pre- 
suppositions regarding man’s moral nature. Part Second discusses 
‘Ideals and Principles.” The three main elements in Paul’s ideal are 
holiness, Christlikeness, and brotherhood; the power enabling believers 
to realize the ideal is “Christ in us”; the motive of the new life, the 
highest good which it presents as an inducement to move the will, is 
the love of God. Paul inculcates the “‘classical virtues” of wisdom, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice; the “amiable virtues” of humility, 
meekness, and forgiveness; and the “theological virtues” of faith, 
hope, and charity. He also holds to the idea of progressiveness in the 
new life. Part Third expounds the specific “Duties and Spheres” 
connected with the Christian ideal of life—duties in relation to self, to 
others, to the family, to the state, and to God. 

Such study certainly has its value. It shows, as the author intended 
it should, that Paul’s ethical precepts are not simply tacked on to, but 
flow as a natural sequence from, his dogmatic principles, that morality 
is absolutely vital to his religion, and that he ever seeks to bring the 
dynamic of the gospel to bear on practical life (p. vi). But it does not 
show to what extent the demands of practical life controlled Paul’s 
interpretation of the gospel’s dynamic, which is, after all, a rather impor- 
tant question. Can we say that we really understand the ethics of 
Paul when we have elaborated, along the lines of ethical speculation, 
certain precepts that are to be found directly stated or implied in his 
writings? To be sure, we are told that he is “the grandest exemplar 
of his own ethic” (p. 351), but even this phase of the subject is given 
only a six-line paragraph. What we wish to see is not only that his 
conduct exemplified his ethical precepts but to what extent the ethical 
element determined his whole course of life. Some outstanding phases 
of his life and thought in connection with which this question arises, 
for example, in his controversy with the legalists and his thought of 
eschatology, have perhaps little significance for modern ethics but they 
are vital matters with Paul. Of these we hear practically nothing in the 
present treatise. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Professor von Dobschiitz’? Commentary? on Thessalonians is a wel- 
come addition to the resources of New Testament study. While Dr. 
Milligan’s excellent English work anticipated it by a year, and, by its 
special emphasis upon the newer lexicography, made for itself a peculiar 
and permanent place in the literature of Thessalonians, there is always 
room for a work so judicial, thoroughgoing, and acute as this of Professor 
von Dobschiitz. Three years ago one looked in vain for a really ade- 
quate treatment of Thessalonians; now no book of the New Testament 
is better equipped with aids to its study. 

The authenticity of II Thessalonians is fully discussed by von 
Dobschiitz. Nowhere perhaps is his independent judicial temper 
better exhibited. Full justice is done the very real difficulties of the 
problem; but the conclusion is that its authenticity involves fewer 
historical improbabilities than does any other theory of its origin. I 
Thessalonians is referred to the autumn of A.D. 52, four or five months 
after Paul’s arrival at Thessalonica. The second letter, understanding 
it to be genuine, followed within one or two months. Harnack’s striking 
view that II Thessalonians was addressed by Paul to the Jewish con- 
gregation at Thessalonica has appeared since the publication of von 
Dobschiitz’ Commentary, and is not, of course, anticipated. Von Dob- 
schiitz’ introduction is well proportioned and adequate. The com- 
mentary presents neither Greek nor German text, though both would 
have added hardly ten pages to the book. In this respect the Mac- 
millan commentaries are certainly more convenient. The Greek is 
constantly cited, however, and the comment is broken into convenient 
units. An occasional excursus in smaller type deals compactly with 
some special problem. There are nearly twenty of these, besides 
numerous shorter notes. The literature is fully reflected, but is not 
allowed to encumber the comment, being less in evidence than in most 
German commentaries. The whole work exhibits the historical method 
of interpretation at its best. 

The publishers have put it forth in a modified German type certainly 
preferable, for non-German readers, to the taxing, old-fashioned German 
text, but surely not superior to the historic and elegant Roman character 
which is, after all, as well adapted to German as to French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English. 


EpcaR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 Die Thessalonicher Briefe. Véllig neu bearbeitet von Ernst von Dobschiitz. 
(Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, begriindet von H. A. W. 
Meyer.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1909. x+320 pages. M. 8. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


In a scholarly and readable publication, Dr. Granbery has tried to 
present the various types of New Testament Christology in such a man- 
ner as to bring out at once their own characteristic features and their 
relations to one another. For this purpose the New Testament is 
regarded as only a part of the larger body of Christian literature which 
can be dated back to the middle of the second century. Thus the 
chapter which deals with I Peter deals also with the contemporaneous 
Epistle of Clement. The Epistle of James finds its place between the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. The Johannine 
Christology is taken in close connection with that which meets us about 
the same period in the Ignatian literature. By thus widening his 
survey beyond the strict limits of the New Testament, the author is 
enabled to break down the false impression which has been left on our 
minds by the insulation of the New Testament writings. He shows 
us that in the canonical literature we have merely the first, though the 
most important, stages of a historical development, which can only be 
understood in the light of historical method. 

The clear and accurate scholarship of the book is well exemplified 
by the introductory series of charts, in which Dr. Granbery sums up 
his conclusions as to the date, origin, and mutual relations of the different 
types of Christology. The second chart, more especially, represents 
within the compass of a single page an enormous amount of thought 
and research. New Testament students will find it a true navigator’s 
chart, by means of which they will be able to keep their bearings amidst 
the manifold cross-currents of early Christian theology and belief. 

In the body of the book Dr. Granbery explains and defends the 
positions which he has set forth graphically in the charts. He deals 
first with Jewish messianic doctrine anterior to Jesus; then with the 
messianic teaching of Jesus himself. He proceeds to show how the 
christological idea was developed in the early Palestinian church, and 
how it subsequently received a classical form in Paulinism. Chapters 
follow on the several types of Deutero-Pauline doctrine, as we find it 
in Acts, in Colossians and Ephesians, in Hebrews, in I Peter, and I 
Clement. We then pass to the apocalyptical Christology, and finally 
to the Christology of the Johannine writings, the Ignatian epistles, 


t Outline of New Testament Christology. A Study of Genetic Relationships within 
the Christology of the New Testament Period. By John Cowper Granbery, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 127 pages. $0.56. 
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and the later second-century literature. Throughout the author 
confines himself to the one subject of christological doctrine. At times 
we are conscious of the difficulty of isolating this doctrine from the 
many others by which it was more or less directly influenced. But 
while the subsidiary doctrines are not discussed, they are sufficiently 
indicated. A reader who comes to the book with a fair knowledge of 
the general movement of thought in the Apostolic Age will have little 
trouble in supplying the necessary background. 

Dr. Granbery is widely read in the modern literature of his subject, 
and fearlessly accepts even the more radical results of criticism in 
regard to not a few debated questions. At the same time he preserves 
a sound and independent judgment, and is never carried away by a 
mere theory, however attractive. Nothing could be better, for instance, 
than his account of the Pauline Christology, and its affinities with 
pre-Christian speculation. He does full justice to the views advocated 
by Wrede and his school, while carefully pointing out their limitations 
and vindicating the essentially Christian character of the apostle’s 
teaching. The least satisfactory chapter of the book, to our mind, 
is that which deals with the messianic conceptions of Jesus himself. 
The subject is admittedly a difficult and obscure one; and Dr. Granbery 
may be right in his assumption that the available evidence does not 
warrant us in arriving at anything more than a conjectural result. 
But one cannot but feel that a more searching investigation ought to 
have been applied to a question so fundamental to the whole theme of 
the book. In the messianic ideas of Jesus himself we have probably 
the key to a great deal that seems arbitrary and inexplicable in the later 
development; and it would surely have been worth while to have 
attempted a more thoroughgoing discussion of these germinal ideas. 

The book as a whole has a value quite out of proportion to its size 
and its modest pretensions. It is the work not only of a scholar, but 
of a man of real historical and theological insight. In his brief chapters 
of exposition he rarely fails to bring into clear relief the essential features 
of each type of doctrine, and to assign it its true value in the process 
of historical growth. Here and there we may differ from his conclusions; 
but they are never advanced rashly, and we never miss the feeling that 
we are in the hands of a safe and competent guide. While professing 
to be only an outline, the book is much more than a bare summary. It 
can be read with pleasure from beginning to end, and is far more inter- 
esting and lucid than many an elaborate treatise on New Testament 
theology. To the student who desires a general introduction to theo- 
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logical research, and to the teacher who feels the need of a clear and 
suggestive epitome, we can recommend no better book. 

Dr. Staudt seeks “to trace historically the development of the idea 
of the resurrection, from its origin in the Old Testament through Jewish 


- and Christian literature, to the end of the first quarter of the fourth 


century.” All students of the earlier patristic writings are aware of 
the immense importance attached to this doctrine, and of the wide 
diversity of views regarding it. Dr. Staudt has done a distinct service to 
theological learning by his careful and able digest of all the available 
material.2 Beginning with a brief sketch of the foundations of the 
doctrine in Jewish and Greek speculation, he proceeds to examine the 
New Testament teaching on the resurrection generally and more par- 
ticularly on the resurrection of Christ. He then reviews, in separate 
chapters, the development of the doctrine in the apostolic Fathers, the 
Apologists, the Gnostics, and their orthodox opponents, the Alexandrian 
School, and the later writers prior to the Council of Nicaea. A con- 
cluding chapter sums up the results of the discussion. 

Dr. Staudt has brought to his task a wide knowledge of the relevant 
literature, and a considerable power of analysis and criticism. The 
material with which he has to deal is so vast in extent that it seems 
hardly fair to suggest that his treatment is occasionally incomplete. 
But we think he might have found room for some discussion of the 
influence exercised by the mysteries and the oriental religions on the 
Christian belief in a future life. This influence, as modern investigation 
is teaching us, was of first-rate importance, and was quite distinct from 
that of Greek philosophy and Jewish apocalyptic. 

The chapter on the New Testament doctrine would require a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. Jesus’ teaching on the kingdom 
and the conditions that will obtain in it, cannot immediately be 
connected with the idea of immortality. The “spiritual body” of Paul 
is not defined quite accurately—‘an organism controlled by the spirit, 
though other than pure spirit.” In his critical judgments, too, Dr. 
Staudt is apt to be a little too hasty and confident. He refers, with no 
other authority than Wendt’s partition theory, to “a stratum in the 
Fourth Gospel coming probably from the hand of John himself.” He 
assumes that the lost conclusion of Mark is preserved in Matt. 28:8-10 
and 16-19. The reference to Mark, chap. 13, as the “Great Apocalypse” 
is an obvious slip. 


2 The Idea of the Resurrection in the Ante-Nicene Period. By Calvin Klopp 
Staudt, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. go pages. $0.54. 
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For the larger part of his book the author is occupied with the 
development of the doctrine by the Fathers; and we have found this 
whole section useful and illuminating. It is shown how the idea of a 
fleshly resurrection gradually became predominant, and threw the 
more spiritual conception into the background. The victory of the 
realistic view is traced to a variety of sources, and chiefly to the endeavor 
to vindicate the historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus, as against 
Gnostic rationalism. Dr. Staudt arrives at the conclusion, not a little 
surprising, though to all appearance historically sound, that the Gnostics 
“for some reason or other came nearer to the views of Jesus and Paul 
than did the church at large with its dependence on the gospel writers, 
and its control of Jesus and Paul by these.” This is only one of many 
suggestive reflections which are thrown out in the course of the book, 
and which help to make it a real contribution to theology, as well as an 
admirable work of reference on an important chapter of theological 
history. 

E. F. Scott 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE 
KINGSTON, ONT. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN THEOLOGY 


The problem set by the traditional belief in miracle is clearly stated 
and is considered at length in relation to various allied interests by 
Wendland’s monograph.?_ Starting with the religious view which requires 
the belief that God introduces new forces into history when desirable, 
Wendland attempts to show how this religious belief is compatible 
with our modern cosmic philosophy. After showing that the conception 
of miracle was fixed in the structure of religious belief in connection 
with a pre-scientific world-view, he traces the typical ways in which 
theologians from Augustine down have dealt with the question of har- 
monizing the traditional religious demands with the presuppositions of 
a scientific cosmology. The constructive portion of the book consists 
in a criticism of deterministic theories of nature and of history. Wend- 
land rightly insists that the conception of causality must not be confused 
with the notion of the identity of cause and effect. There is in the 
effect a new element which did not exist (save as we scientifically picture 
it as latent) in the cause. The process of evolution, both in nature 
and in history, involves many developments which could not have been 


t Der Wunderglaube im Christentum. Von Johannes Wendland. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 134 pages. M. 3. 
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exactly predicted. The future contains constant surprises. The real 
question is whether these incalculable occurrences are due to chance or 
to the workings of divine purpose. Religious faith affirms the latter, 
and thus makes room for actual divine “interventions,” which nevertlie- 
less do not detach the miraculous events from real historical antecedents. 
When, however, we consider the narratives of miracles in the past, we 
are compelled to distrust those alleged events which find no analogies 
in accredited history. The miraculous, therefore, while real is not 
irrational nor is it inconsistent with historical continuity. 

The monograph is a thoughtful and valuable apologetic for the 
conception of miracles, and succeeds measurably well in vindicating 
the right of this religious faith as over against a deterministic philosophy. 
The weak spot is in concrete application. Asa matter of fact do miracles 
ever occur? Have they ever occurred? In insisting that some accred- 
ited analogy in actual human experience is essential if we are to believe 
in the actuality of a biblical miracle, has the reality of divine inter- 
ventions been retained with sufficient vigor to warrant the type of faith 
upon which Wendland insists? To believe that God can intervene is 
one thing. To establish the objective reality of definite interventions 
is a different problem. The man who questions miracles at all will 
demand more cogent evidence of the latter than is furnished by this 
monograph. 

A recognition of the perplexities and difficulties attending modern 
faith in God has led M. Monod to attempt to disentangle the conflicting 
interests which confuse the problem.? The present volume is a his- 
torital sketch, serving to prepare the way for a constructive study 
which is promised as a sequel. Starting with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, we find Luther and Calvin eliminating the scholastic metaphysics 
and expounding the nature of God exclusively in response to the needs 
of religious faith. The rejection of the authority of the church made 
necessary the discovery of a firm basis of assurance, in the strength 
of which Protestantism could defend itself against ecclesiasticism on the 
one hand and rationalism on the other. God is thus defined in terms 
of absolute sovereignty. His will is a sufficient explanation of whatever 
exists. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, developed a 
type of thought which made the conception of unlimited sovereignty 


2 Le probléme de Dieu et la théologie chrétienne depuis la réforme. I, Etude historique. 
Foyer Solidariste. Victor Monod. Saint-Blaise prés Neuchatel (Suisse): Roubaix, 
1910. 165 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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morally unsatisfactory. The nineteenth century has thus seen the 
attempt to define the nature of God in accordance with the moral and 
rational demands of man. The result is a vagueness and indefiniteness 
which contrast strongly with Calvin’s vigorous certainty. Kant, 
Schleiermacher, and Charles Secrétan are taken to illustrate three 
phrases of the modern quest. The author concludes that the problem 
of the present is to construct a doctrine of God which shall do justice 
to both our sense of dependence and our sense of moral freedom. 
Within the limits which he has imposed upon himself, M. Monod 
has given a very suggestive historical analysis. Psychologically there is 
no question as to the fundamental importance of the sense of dependence 
and that of freedom. But the most serious aspect of the modern 
problem has come from the new scientific view of the world, which 
seems to leave little or no place for a moral personality in control of 
cosmic processes. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming volume will 
do justice to this pertinent problem of modern faith. In comparison 
with it, the determinism-freewill controversy is of minor importance. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The times were ripe for a representative book setting forth the 
attitude of Unitarianism toward the problems of life and toward other 
religious bodies. No one was better adapted to this task than Professor 
Emerton. Unitarianism is in the blood, for the book is dedicated to 
“Four Unitarian women of four generations—my grandmother, my 
mother, my wife, and my daughter.” It begins with an introduction 
in which it is claimed that Unitarianism is not pure intellectualism, but 
that it fully recognizes the emotional side of human nature; that the 
church is not a mere ethical society, but that it is a really religious 
organization; that it is not simply a bundle of negations, but is positive 
through and through. Then follow ten chapters showing the Unitarian 
position in respect to ten pivotal problems: The nature of belief; miracle; 
the nature of man; the Bible; Jesus; redemption; the church; worship; 
the future life; the thought of God. In all these chapters it appears 
again and again that Unitarianism is individualistic at the core; that it 
is impatient of any authority that does not arise out of the sanctions 
of the individual reason and the individual conscience; and that it es- 
chews absolutely everything that in the least squints toward occultism. 

3 Unitarian Thought. By Ephraim Emerton. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 
309 pages. $1.50 net. 
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The author has some respect for Roman Catholics, for they at least are 
consistent, but for the amazing stupidity of Protestant Trinitarians he 
does not conceal his contempt. Those of us who are still in the woods 
know exactly what the distinguished writer thinks of us. 

It would be impossible here to do justice to this strongly and clearly 
written book. The one who seeks an authoritative exposition of ad- 
vanced Unitarianism should read it from preface to conclusion. To 
some Trinitarians much of it will be medicine. 

The chapter on Jesus is probably the strategic point in the book. 
We should like to call attention to its central positions, using as far as 
possible the author’s own words. To the Unitarians, “the indivisibility 
of the divine and the essential worthiness of the human are the two 
indispensable foundations for an adequate notion of Jesus and his place 
in religious thought. From the first follows the inevitable conclusion 
that Jesus could not have been divine; from the second it follows 
equally that to call him human is not to take away anything from his 
dignity or his value.” Unitarians believe that all the later orthodox 
views about the divinity of Jesus have resulted from the mingling with 
the simple record of “‘a parallel stream of mythical decoration.” “It 
is not true that the Unitarian regards Jesus simply as a teacher of 
morality.” He was in the old and true sense of the word a “ prophet”’— 
one, that is, who uttered forth the ways of righteousness. The peculiar 
significance of his teaching is found in ‘“‘a new conception of the relation 
of morals to the government of the universe as a whole... . . Right 
was right because of an essential harmony between God and man as 
creator and created, as father and child.” To be attuned to this greater 
harmony was “‘right.”” The mission of Jesus was “‘to show to all man- 
kind the way of adjustment to the will of God.” The author thinks 
nothing could be greater than this. His development of the Logos 
idea is interesting. ‘It was a wonderful discovery.” It is a useful 
philosophic device. But the humanity of Jesus and the philosophic 
proposition must be kept apart: “It is only when we think of Jesus 
as aman... . that his example and his teaching alike can be borne 
in upon us with that kind of conviction which can make them fruitful 
in our own actions.””’ Then was Jesus a man of sin? “Tempted at 
all points as we are and mot without sin would seem to be the logical 
result from the doctrine of the complete humanity of Jesus... . . In 
all probability Jesus had his moments of opposition to the divine will 
which constitute the attitude of sin.”” This admission, however, should 
not diminish our reverence for him, because thus “more than ever we 
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become his younger brothers.”” Yet Jesus was in some sense “divine,” 
but so is every man that is born into the world. He was a prophet, 
“fone in a long line of revealers to men of the law by which they are 
called upon to live. He was not the first; he will not be the last ... . 
he felt himself a link in an endless chain of prophecy. That is precisely 
Unitarian thought.” In the leadership of Jesus, interpreted in their 
own way, they are satisfied, “for in it they find perfect liberty. It is 
to them of its very essence that in following it they learn the truth that 
makes them free.” 

It is interesting when a historian turns philosopher and theologian— 
and especially so when he attains to a high degree of efficiency. 


J. W. Moncrier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FUNCTIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY? 


Whoever has observed the recent growth of the functional treatment 
of psychology must have realized that profound problems are arising 
for the science of religion. It is true that we are already accustomed to 
the idea of an empirical, evolutionary, and voluntaristic treatment of 
the facts of religion. But it is also true that the full purport of this 
tendency cannot appear until psychology has secured firm control of 
its own relatively new evolutionary-voluntaristic standpoint. At none 
of the university centers has the reconstruction of psychological cate- 
gories in this direction gone on more actively than at Chicago. Here, 
accordingly, is the radiating center of an active reconstruction of the 
psychological standpoint with respect to religion. Irving King’s 
dissertation on The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness,? which 
has recently been absorbed into his large and mature work on The 
Development of Religion;? Professor Ames’s annual course in the univer- 
sity on the psychology of religion, and now his Psychology of Religious 
Experience—these all represent a single movement of reconstruction.‘ 
Or shall we say “‘construction”? For we are still in the early, formative 
stages of the psychology of religion. Within the circle of scientific 


1 The Psychology of Religious Experience. By Edward Scribner Ames. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. xi+428 pages. $2.50 net. 


2 Chicago, 1905. 3 New York: Macmillan, 1910. 
4 To this list may be added a recent dissertation on The Psychology of Ritualism, 
by F. G. Henke: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 
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psychologists the supreme effort in this field at present is to secure a 
point of view and to clarify fundamental notions. This preliminary 
work is arduous beyond the dreams of most students in other branches 
of research in religion.’ 

The significance of foundation-laying books like this of Ames, there- 
fore, is far greater than ordinary readers will realize. In this work and 
King’s we have the beginnings of an attempt to carry empiricism, 
voluntarism, evolutionism, and a social view of consciousness to their 
logical limit with respect to religion. The result is bound to seem 
revolutionary even to many who are hospitable to all these standpoints. 

The starting-point for this radical analysis is the concept of function 
as applied to mental process. If we conceive function, that is, action, 
with reference to what is advantageous or the opposite, as the determin- 
ing principle, immediately the whole ideational factor of mental process 
assumés an unwonted look. For now ideas not only have efficiency, 
they not only are motor, but they arise within, evolve from, the acts 
that are customarily regarded as their consequences. Moreover, in 
action with reference to satisfactions, ideas acquire their meaning, and 
this meaning, Ames insists, never transcends its source. Ideas and 
concepts are for him nothing but “abbreviated shorthand symbols of the 
longer, more complete systems of motor activities and adjustments.” 
In chap. xvi, from which this statement is quoted, the author has given, 
in a limpid style that characterizes the whole book, probably the sim- 
plest, clearest exposition of this standpoint anywhere to be found. 

Reserving for the present certain queries as to the interpretation 
here given to the idea of mental function, let us ask whether the func- 
tional approach yields any immediate results. In regions where direct 
observation is impossible, the test of a scientific formula or method is 
efficiency as a tool for relating and systematizing facts. Judged by 
this standard, the new method brilliantly justifies itself. Never has a 
single key unlocked so many problems connected with early religious 
practices and ideas. Animism, totemism, taboo, magic, ritualism, 
sacrifice, myth—every one of these has been a focus of conflicting 
theories each of which, being built ad hoc, harbors uncritical psycho- 
logical presuppositions. The solving word must come through a re-exam- 


5 Among practical workers in religion there is a serious misconception of the whole 
method and significance of the psychology of religion. Seizing upon some fragment 
of science, and swallowing it without chewing or digesting it, various religious writers 
offer as psychology of religion strange mixtures of dogma, biology, and hearsay psy- 
chology. The climax is reached in diagrams of longitudinal or vertical sections of 
the spiritual life, with vents for the operations of the Holy Spirit duly indicated! 
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ination of these presuppositions. It is hardly too much to say that we 
now have this solving word. Conceiving the mental process in each case 
with reference to the advantage toward which it is directed, we ask what 
visible act is here performed, and under what circumstances it is performed 
or omitted or modified; then we note the relation of the act to the occu- 
pations and interesting experiences of early man—food-getting, war, 
marrying, birth, death, etc. Studying the act thus in its whole setting, 
we can usually discover a relation between it and the common interests 
of the group, specifically a relation to some advantage that is sought. 
Ames lays particular stress upon the ceremonial in early religions. When 
our sophisticated eyes look upon a tribal ceremony, we think that we 
are gazing upon something highly unpractical, a mere symbol, or dramatic 
rehearsal of some fantastic belief. But, applying the functional princi- 
ple, we reverse this judgment. First, the savage is engaged in (to his 
mind) serious work, and in a direct way. The snake dance, for instance, 
is as much a part of an agricultural process as is plowing or sowing. 
Second, this seemingly far-fetched process turns out to be at its origin 
not a derivative from a belief rooted elsewhere but a spontaneous 
response to a present situation. 

The act, not the idea, then, is the prius. The savage does not first 
infer the existence of spirits or gods from dreams and natural portents, 
and then seek to influence these superior powers by sacrifice, prayer, 
ceremony. Nor, on the other hand, is there a religious instinct or 
impulse that prompts to any specific religious belief or act. No; “Im 
Anfang war die Tat,” and, as the beginning of religion is thus action, 
so its evolution is primarily a succession of active adjustments called 
out by the specific features of the environment. Thus the whole evolu- 
tion of religion is connected with the same vital functions that occupy 
the attention of the biologist. 

We need not be surprised if the earliest statements of this great 
principle contain something of excess or of defect. The very thing 
that seems to give us such facility in the explanation of the earlier forms 
of religion creates difficulty when we attempt a parallel analysis of religion 
as we know it. Ames has the courage to apply his method without 
flinching, however. In spite of current opinions to the contrary, the 
meaning of religion for us, he contends, is exhausted in a description 
of the particular adjustments that we are now endeavoring to make 
between ourselves and our fellows, and between ourselves and our 
physical environment. Accordingly, belief in God performs no func- 
tion in our lives except as a symbol of our own adjustment reactions. 
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Let it be remembered that we are not dealing here with the old-fashioned 
psychology that, contenting itself with a description of the phenomenal 
order, granted to metaphysics or to faith the further function of ascer- 
taining or reacting to real being. Ames specifically makes functional 
psychology of religion as he here presents it include and exhaust theology 
and the philosophy of religion. 

Two questions will be sufficient to show just where this particular 
interpretation of functionalism leads. We may ask, in the first place, 
whether the facts of the most highly developed religious consciousness 
are illuminated or obscured by it. Is it true that the idea of God, 
instead of growing in richness and also vitality, tends to become faded 
and washed out as the development of society proceeds? Further, 
how shall we find out what the idea of God means to ourselves? 
Obviously we are not shut up to the methods of inference that are neces- 
sary in our study of the primitive mind. It is, of course, allowable for 
the psychologist to raise the question whether we really know what we 
are about. Motives are mixed and more or less obscure. Yet, in the 
progressive parts of our own population, religion is an ethical self- 
consciousness that is constantly called upon to make itself definite to 
itself. It probably knows what it essentially means when it asserts its 
faith in God. Progressive Christianity, because of neglect of the second 
great commandment in other days, today lays extreme emphasis upon 
practical love toward the brother whom we have seen. But it by no 
means follows that God has become for these Christians a mere symbol 
for social duties thus conceived. If Leuba claims, as he is supposed to 
have done, that Christians of today generally do not believe in God, 
but only use him, then a challenge as to the fact is in order. The fact 
is that we do not merely use either our God, or our friends, or ourselves. 
Only at a lower, and for us outgrown, stage of moral development is 
anything of the kind possible. The progressive Christian consciousness 
of today does place the stress upon society, but it thinks of society as 
including the dead as well as the living, and God as well as men; and it 
is concerned about the attitude that each of these has toward the others.° 

§ Confusion often occurs as to what men believe and think and desire because a 
question is approached from the individualistic direction but answered from the social 
standpoint or vice versa. It is thus that men whose hearts are set upon the full 
triumph of the kingdom of God are “‘no longer interested in heaven,” and that those 
who prize personality (socially conceived) above all else “‘do not desire immortality 
for themselves.” In the same way the individualistic concept of God has ceased to 
be “‘a live issue.” But when all such problems are put in a clearly social light, we 


find that society that reaches beyond the grave, and a God who really cares for men, 
are still very “live issues.” 
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The reason why the functional view as it is here used obscures facts 
like these is not far to seek. The idea of function has turned our atten- 
tion to ends of action, or to environmental stimuli to action, and away 
from the developing self-consciousness of men and women. Even if the 
primitive consciousness is wholly absorbed in the things that it seeks 
to obtain, such as food, it is not true that this is the universal form of 
conscious functioning. With self-consciousness, wherever and however 
it enters the evolutionary series, there arise what Professor Lovejoy 
has happily called “the desires of the self-conscious.’”’ “The self- 
conscious agent,” he says, “not only chooses ends, but also contemplates 
himself as in the act of choosing and of realizing them; .. . . he is 
not merely a desirer of valuable goods to be attained through his action, 
but also a desirer of approvable qualities of the self to be manifested in 
his action.” Society, it may be added—in the stricter sense of the term 
—first comes into being when such a self-conscious agent includes in 
his desires other self-conscious agents conceived in the same way. Now, 
there is no reason why a functional point of view might not fully recog- 
nize both the types of desire mentioned by Lovejoy. But “functional,” 
taken as referring to “valuable goods” only, is a very different thing. 
Because functional psychology has thus far given little recognition to 
the “desires of the self-conscious,” its treatment of the idea of society 
is often bewildering. It starts with the broadest assertions of the social 
nature of consciousness; it gets on swimmingly with its analysis of the 
less self-conscious types of social action; but when it contemplates 
such a social phenomenon as the effort which Christianity is making 
to reach a truly ideal social life, then its assumption as to what consti- 
tutes a function becomes distinctly cramping.® 

The distinction just made between two levels or stages of function 
explains an interesting ambiguity in Ames’s use of the term religion. 
At the outset religion is “the consciousness of the highest social values.” 
Similar formulas appear repeatedly in the book. They seem to recog- 
nize “social values” as a genus, and “highest” as the differentia. But 


7See his article with this title in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Scientific Methods, IV, No. 2 (January 17, 1907), 29-39. 


8 In another place I have endeavored to show that, though religious value is not 
separate and distinct from social, ethical, aesthetic, and other values, it is nevertheless 
not simply identical with them. The religious aspect of these values is an immanent 
critique that requires their unification, organization, completion. The religious 
standpoint, we may say, is not that of values, but of value. In other terms, it is the 
insistence that the self-conscious life shall have meaning. See “Religious Value,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, V, No. 10 (May 7, 1908). 
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it is hardly too much to say that the differentia, which should be the 
focus of greatest interest, is much neglected in the progress of the dis- 
cussion. Religious consciousness appears to be identified with social 
consciousness as such, and as a consequence one is again and again 
tempted to wonder why the facts are alluded to as “religious experience.” 
Certainly we are not told what constitutes “high” as distinguished 
from other social values. This lack of definition accounts also for an 
apparent inconsistency in the discussion of the religious growth of the 
individual. For, in spite of the social nature of human consciousness, 
and in spite of the religiousness of primitive men with their absorption 
in sensuous details and fragmentary interests, nevertheless “the infant 
is non-religious, non-moral, and non-personal” and, even in early child- 
hood, “‘impulsive, sensuous reactions together with absorption in imme- 
diate details and fragmentary interests make it impossible for the child 
under nine years to pass beyond the non-religious and non-moral attitude 
to any considerable degree.” His first spontaneous social interests are 
assumed to be those of the gang-forming age. But what of the social 
relations of the child in the family? It would seem that any tendency 
to identify the religious with the social consciousness must find large 
religious significance in family affection and in the child’s self-identifica- 
tion with the family. A still more curious turn is given to the term 
religion in the argument that there are among us classes of non-religious 
persons. On one and the same page (356) we are told that “in primi- 
tive groups there could be no non-religious persons” because custom 
compelled conformity with the group, and also that religion is “partici- 
pation in the ideal values of the social consciousness.”” The obvious 
fact here is that two levels of sociality are recognized without clear 
recognition of how the fact bears upon the notion of religion. 

Since we are dealing with a fundamental question rather than a 
mere detail, it may not be hypercritical to point out that a parallel 
ambiguity exists in Ames’s most general statement concerning the 
functional point of view. ‘Functional psychology views the mental 
life,” he says, “(z) as an instrument of adaptation by which the organism 
adjusts itself to the environment; ... . (3) this adjustment to the 
physical or social environment occurs through the psycho-physical 
organism.”® A later statement is that this adjustment is “in” the 
psycho-physical organism.” Here the mental life appears both as an 
instrument whereby the organism adjusts itself, and also as a phase of 
the same organism; and the adjustment is wrought first by the organism 


9P. 15. »P. 18. 
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through the mental life, then through the psycho-physical organism, 
and finally in the psycho-physical organism. It is doubtful whether 
this shifting arises through any mere slip of the pen; for the whole set 
of statements faithfully reflects the difficulties inherent in the situation. 
When functionalism is taken to mean that mind is a mere instrument, 
it is as natural as can be that somewhere as we proceed we shall smuggle in 
the mind, no longer as a mere instrument, but as that which is being 
adjusted, and eke as an agent that is doing the work!" 

With reservation of this one critical scruple, however, the book 
may be said to represent a comprehensive undertaking admirably 
executed. Here is a splendid conception, doing effective work, but 
needing to be rounded out on one side. To the idea of function on the 
biological level (where the teleology is obscure and the ends are pre- 
moral) is to be added the idea of function on the level of the self-con- 
scious ethical will.“ Let us frankly acknowledge that functionalism in 
this sense makes mind more than a mere instrument. But it does not 
interfere with a thoroughly functional treatment of religious experience. 
For this reason the value of Ames’s numberless analyses of special 
phenomena is by no means vacated. In addition to his illuminating 
treatment of ceremonial, magic, etc., as already indicated, he has cast 
new light upon the respective contributions of man and of woman to 
the social-religious consciousness; upon the derivation of the idea of 
spirits; upon the origin of prayer. And these are only samples of 
obscure matters that he has made less obscure. In respect to the 
economic factors that condition the general development of religion, 
the growth of religion in the individual, the phenomena of conversion 


% That Ames’s ambiguity is inherent in the point of view and not merely in his 
modes of expression is made still more probable from a precisely similar difficulty in 
King’s Development of Religion. King derives religion from the “overt” activity of 
‘“‘psycho-physical organisms” responding to environmental conditions. Here the 
term “psycho-physical organism”’ conceals a problem that should be faced. For, if 
mind is merely instrumental, as King and Ames maintain, in what sense is the reacting 
organism ‘‘psycho-physical’’? The term “psycho-physical organism” is harmless 
enough, and it has important uses. It becomes an instrument of confusion, however, 
when it conceals the contrast between an animal organism instinctively reaching out 
for food and a person consciously setting ends to himself. 


1 At the moment when biologists show a pronounced tendency to recognize the 
latent teleology in biological notions, and to inquire whether, after all, the “ends” 
involved in organic process must not be interpreted in the sense of a determinate 
guidance—at this moment psychologists are proposing to reduce the clear-cut teleology 
of the self-conscious mind to the obscurity of a quasi-biological ‘psycho-physical 
organism.” 
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and of religious genius, the psychology of sects, and much more, he has 
given us a simple, clear, and fresh treatment. This is the first book in 
which the whole territory of the psychology of religion has been traversed. 
The author proves himself a most agreeable guide through the mountains 
and valleys of this difficult subject. His style is remarkably simple 
and direct, and the easy flow of it suggests the presence of an intellect 
as genial as it is bold and uncompromising. 

This review should not close without describing at least one specific 
instance in which Ames’s method and point of view illuminate an obscure 
problem. Let us take as our example his discussion of the derivation 
of the idea of spirits. The traditional view is that early men reached 
this notion by a process of logical inference from dreams, hallucinations, 
shadows, etc., and that afterward this full-fledged concept was used in 
an effort to understand the phenomena of external nature. But we have 
been convinced for some time that animism (in this, Tylor’s sense of 
the term) could be reached only through a long antecedent development. 
There was an animism before that of Tylor; primitive thought was 
somehow pervasively anthropomorphic, yet without any notion of 
spirits. Why was it anthropomorphic, and how did this diffused 
quality of all early thought become focalized so that a distinction was 
made between spiritual and other existence? The solution of this 
problem begins with the fact that subject and object arise together 
in experience. The assumption that we first know ourselves, and then 
use this knowledge as an interpretation of objects, is simply a fallacy 
of the psychologist. It follows that at first objects share in what 
James describes as the “warmth and intimacy” of what we are accus- 
tomed to call our own states. Hence, at first all objects are alive. 
Even among ourselves emotional thinking tends to become anthropo- 
morphic. This is the base line, so to say, of the whole matter. But 
objects that attracted particular attention, awakening unusual emotion, 
were especially alive. Thus at last we have a principle that resolves the 
old conflict between the theory of a primordial spiritism and the theory 
that makes nature-worship primary. The mind of early man focalizes 
its emotional thinking in both directions in accordance with a single 
law. Automatic seizures on the one hand, and natural portents on 
the other, betokened a particular spiritual presence primarily because 
they produced an unusual concentration of attention and of emotional 
interest. 

GEORGE ALBERT COE 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 
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RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


It has become a commonplace already to claim for the Edinburgh 
Conference that it was the most important religious council since the 
days of the apostles. This is only an emphatic and picturesque way of 
saying that it was an extremely significant and widely influential assem- 
bly. No one indeed will be disposed to dissent from this conclusion. 
The little red books embodying the official report? contain by far the 
most important contribution yet made to the extensive literature of 
the modern missionary movement. In the wide sweep of inquiry, in 
the industry and sagacity with which an enormous mass of material 
has been sifted and arranged, in the impartiality, the thoroughness, 
and the boldness with which the discussion of urgent and vital problems 
has been conducted, the achievement of the framers of these reports 
is beyond all praise. Hardly less noteworthy is the form into which 
the material has been cast. “The reports cease to be reports and become 
literature.” Particularly is this true of the work of the commission 
on “The Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian Religions” 
of which Professor Cairns of Aberdeen was chairman. It attains in 
certain passages a singular beauty and impressiveness of style. “The 
General Conclusions” of Professor Cairns’s report, and the little treatise 
entitled “‘The Relation of Christian Truth to Indigenous Thought and 
Feeling”’ which is embodied in the report of the Commission on Educa- 
tion, Bishop Gore, chairman, must be reckoned henceforth among the 
classics of missionary literature. The “findings” and recommendations 
of the commissions dealt with a great variety of subjects and were inde- 
pendently made. Nevertheless the judgments of the Conference, so 
far as they relate to fundamental questions, are surprisingly harmonious. 
It appears, for example, to have been by everyone taken for granted 
as beyond dispute that a praeparatio evangelica should be sought and 
gladly recognized in all non-Christian religions, that these religions 
must make one day each its special contribution to the church of the 
future, that it is the task of the missionary not merely to “save souls,” 
but to “plant Christianity” in the soil of heathendom, that all forms of 
Western denominationalism must by and by disappear in the growth of 
indigenous national churches. Upon such pre-suppositions as these the 
missionary enterprise of the twentieth century is building. 

But none of the deliverances of the Conference are of more practical 
and immediate interest to the home constituency than those contained 


t World Missionary Conference, 1910. Reports of Commissions with Discussions 
and Addresses. Chicago: Revell, 1910. 9 vols. 
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in the report upon the Preparation of Missionaries. It is axiomatic that 
a missionary must have not only a knowledge of Christianity, but a 
knowledge of the country to which and the people to whom he brings 
Christianity. And this knowledge, too often, he is not getting, partly 
because the seminaries do not offer it, and partly because the destination 
of the missionary is not determined (by the board) in time. The mis- 
sionary needs in particular to be grounded in comparative religion, 
in sociology, and in pedagogy, studies which can best be pursued at 
home. It will be a new day for missions when, under the urgency of 
the moral authority of this commission, candidates are trained with 
a view to the specific duty and the specific field. Nothing will so 
certainly attract the best men into the missionary service as the coura- 
geous insistence by the boards upon the highest attainable standard 
of fitness. 

The “burning question,” however, at Edinburgh was plainly that of 
“Co-operation and Unity.” On the mission field, at least, however 
it may be at home, men do not speak of the organic union of the churches 
of Christ as a “dream.” It is an achievement, difficult indeed, but 
one nevertheless to be sought and expected. ‘Speaking plainly,” 
said a Chinese delegate, “we hope to see in the near future a united 
Christian church without any denominational distinctions.” The 
Chinese are a sober and practical people. To these and similar utter- 
ances the Conference gave hearty approval. The closing words of 
this most significant report must be quoted: “The divine guidance that 
has already led us so much farther than we dared anticipate in the 
direction of co-operation and the promotion of unity will yet lead us 
farther still if only we continue steadfast in this faith, in this hope, and 
in this fervent charity.” The appointment by the Conference with 
entire unanimity of a “Continuation Committee” is the strongest 
possible evidence of its profound conviction that a divine guidance is 
leading the churches on the mission field through co-operation and 
federation to a far higher and nobler attainment. In this committee 
we have the assurance of the “permanent co-operation” of the churches 
of Christ the world over in the mighty endeavor of world evangelization. 
“The most important and far-reaching service which the Continuation 
Committee can render,”’ to quote the language of its secretary, “will 
be found to lie, not so much in the practical measures which it may 
promote, as in the creation of a spirit and temper that will make co-opera- 
tion more possible.” 

Mr. Mott’s preface is dated six days after the close of the Edinburgh 
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Conference, and the utterances of the Conference echo from his every 
page.? Certain parts of the report of Commission I, “On Carrying the 
Gospel to All the Non-Christian World,” written by himself, are intro- 
duced without quotation, and material taken from other reports is 
freely utilized. The contents of the book are tersely summed up in 
its title. It is not a reasoned argument; it is an appeal. It summons 
the church of Christ to gird herself for a more urgent and more strenuous 
missionary activity in view of “opportunities and crises” which consti- 
tute the “Decisive Hour.” There is much indeed to sustain this vigor- 
ous appeal. The awakening of the East, which Mr. Mott describes in 
a chapter crammed with picturesque detail, is unquestionably an event 
without parallel in the history of the missionary enterprise. The 
church can meet this emergency adequately only by sending recruits 
at once and by the hundreds into the foreign field. Mr. Mott compels 
us to go along with him so far. But where are these recruits to be 
found? The decisive hour is upon us. Where are the men? An 
instructive chapter discusses the need of enlarging and strengthening 
educational missions that the force of native workers may be increased. 
Another chapter entitled “The Superhuman Factor” reminds us of 
what it would indeed be disastrous to forget, “the necessary connection 
between the prayers of Christians on the one hand and the raising up 
of workers and the releasing of the great spiritual forces of the Kingdom 
on the other hand.” Nevertheless, we shall do well to set over against 
this fervid emergency call the deliberate conclusion of the Edinburgh 
Conference that never before was it so important as today that mis- 
sionary candidates should be thoroughly trained specialists. The 
missionary crisis of the twentieth century cannot be met by incompetent 
enthusiasts. Surely one need not take Mr. Mott too literally and 
conclude that it is now or never with the task of world evangelization. 
Let us send out the men who are ready, and let us make ready the men 
who ask to be sent. The door of opportunity will not be closed against 
the church while she is engaged in this twofold task. 


Mr. Speer’s Duff Lectures,3 delivered last Spring, deal with many 
of the themes discussed a few weeks later at the Edinburgh Conference; 
but his book will hold its own place in missionary literature, nevertheless, 

2The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. By John R. Mott. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1910. vi-+-251 pages. $1. 


3 The Duff Lectures for 1910: Christianity and the Nations. By Robert E. Speer, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. New York: Revell, 1910. 399 pages. 
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for its broad, thorough, and independent treatment of these great 
questions. Plainer evidence could not be given of the progress of the 
missionary enterprise within the last quarter of a century than is 
offered in the topics with which Mr. Speer deals. What is the relation 
of missions to the native churches, to the non-Christian religions, to 
church unity? A generation ago the native churches, or the churches 
in the mission-field, to use the phrase preferred at Edinburgh, were little 
companies of converted heathen entirely dependent upon Western 
instruction and guidance and chiefly important in the annual statistics 
of the societies. Today, we are told of numerous bodies of Christian 
disciples which are self-governing, self-supporting, self-propagating, and 
are asked why these churches should not be set free from the bonds of 
Western denominationalism to frame their own ecclesiastical policies 
and doctrinal statements. A generation ago the non-Christian religions 
were sO many variants of one widespread hateful idolatry which it was 
the missionary’s business to combat and overthrow. “Today,” says 
Mr. Speer, “the offer of Christianity to men can only be made effectively 
by men who have compared it with other religions.” “Christianity 
should joyfully recognize all the good that is in the non-Christian reli- 
gions and build upon it.” A generation ago, missions were beginning 
cautiously to admit the claims of “comity.” Today, Mr. Speer enters 
upon his discussion of the relation of missions to the unity of the church 
by the statement that this unity on the mission field “is desirable and 
necessary.” Comity is “hands off.” Unity is “hands together.” 
Hindrances, now apparently insuperable, which thwart the fulfilment 
of this ideal “will soon become intolerable and their removal will be 
demanded at all costs.” These are the well-considered conclusions of 
one who has had exceptional opportunities for gaining first-hand knowl- 
edge of missionary conditions. Mr. Speer possesses a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the most recent literature relating to his theme and 
quotes it freely and appositely. 


The addresses made at the Rochester Convention‘ are adequately 
described by that much overworked word “inspirational.” Such 
a theme for a series of meetings as “The Present Missionary Crisis” 
assumes indeed that in every address the necessity for prompt action 
will be set forth: and accordingly one speaker after another recounts 


4 Students and the Present Missionary Crisis. Addresses delivered before the 
Sixth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, Rochester, New York, December 29, 1909, to January 2, 1910. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1910. 614 pages. $1.50. 
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the paramount claims of his own field. The situation in Africa, east, 
west, north, south, is “urgent.” China offers “an unparalled oppor- 
tunity.” India cries aloud for a “prompt, aggressive” evangelization. 
Forty millions of people in neglected South America are waiting for the 
gospel. Wherever, in a broad survey of the non-Christian world, one 
turns his eyes the fields appear ripe for the harvest. To the great 
congregations of serious-minded and eager young men and women 
gathered at Rochester these must have been heart-stirring appeals. 
There are not wanting besides noteworthy addresses which deal with 
larger aspects of the question, as that of Mr. Bryce upon the “Responsi- 
bilities of Christian Nations toward the Backward Races,”’ of Dr. E. C. 
Moore upon the “Increasing Demand of the Orient upon the Colleges 
of the Occident”; and the usual conference of theological students and 
professors discussed the study of missions and the training of missionary 
candidates. There was not the insistence upon the study of comparative 
religion as essential to the preparation of candidates which was heard 
repeatedly at the Edinburgh Conference. Dr. Knox alone speaks plainly 
and directly upon this question. Dr. Zwemer, it is true, advocates 
an acquaintance with “the character and present attitude of the non- 
Christian religions and philosophies,” but he appears to regard with 
suspicion “the science of comparative religion” as though it were neces- 
sarily derogatory to the supremacy of the Christian religion. It hardly 
needs to be said that the Convention did not close without the inevitable 
explanation and defense of the Volunteer Watchword. 
A. K. PARKER 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


GuUNKEL, H. Genesis iibersetzt und erklart. Dritte neugearbeitete Auflage, 
mit ausfiihrlichen Registern von Paul Schorlemmer. [Handkommentar 
zum Alten Testament.] Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, rg1o. 
ciii+ 510 pages. M. 11. 


This is the only commentary in this series besides the one on the Book of Psalms 
which has as yet attained a third edition. This fact is conclusive evidence of its 
popularity among scholars and of its value. In the recently published volume on 
Genesis in the International Critical Commentary Dr. Skinner recognizes the impor- 
tance of Gunkel’s contribution in these words, “Every student must have felt that 
Gunkel’s work, with its aesthetic appreciation of the genius of the narratives, its 
wider historical horizons, and its illuminating use of mythological and folk-lore 
parallels, has breathed a new spirit into the investigation of Genesis, whose influence 
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no writer on the subject can hope or wish to escape.” Gunkel himself declares this 
third edition to be a new book and emphasizes the fact that a much more extended 
use has been made of folk-lore and legend in the interpretation. In this new edition 
Gunkel reckons with the metrical criticism of Sievers and finds it wanting when 
applied to Genesis at least. He also rejects the new analysis and interpretation of 
the Genesis stories proposed by Eerdmans. The Pan-Babylonian school meets with 
little more favor at our author’s hands. Hence the general position of the commentary 
remains unchanged in this new form; the new material for the most part does but 
reinforce the author’s earlier conclusions. Yet there are changes of attitude on some 
questions. For example, the favorable opinion regarding the existence of Winckler’s 
Arabian Musri found in the earlier edition has here given place to a distinctly skep- 
tical state of mind. The view first presented that the story of Jacob at Bethel was 
of cosmological significance in that Bethel was thought of as the center of the world, 
located directly under the zenith, and therefore as the place whence easy access 
might be had to the temple of deity in the heavens, is here abandoned. The new 
revision has made the work more useful than ever to the student of Genesis. 


Kavutzscu, E. Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments in Verbindung mit 
Prof. BuDDE ef al., iibersetzt und herausgegeben. Dritte, véllig neu gear- 
beitete, mit Einleitungen und Erklarungen zu den einzelnen Biichern 
versehene Auflage. Lieferungen 16-21. 384 pages. M. 1.60. 


The second volume of this great work is now well under way. To these parts 
Kautzsch himself contributed Psalms, Jonah, Nahum, and Ruth; Guthe is respon- 
sible for Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Habakkuk; Marti did the work on Joel, Obadiah, 
Zechariah, and Malachi; Rothstein interprets Zephaniah; Lohr cares for Lamenta- 
tions; Budde for the Song of Songs; and Steuernagel was given charge of Proverbs 
and Job. Naturally where so many minds are at work there will be some variety 
in the output. But the work of the general editor in selecting his assistants and 
in supervising their labors has been well done and the unity of the results is con- 
sequently far more striking than the variety. With each edition the book has become 
more liberal in spirit, thus faithfully reflecting the progress of modern scholarship. 
The positions of the various contributors with reference to the books assigned to them 
are in most cases already known by reason of the fact that they have published com- 
mentaries on these books before. Steuernagel’s judgment concerning Job is that with 
the exception of occasional glosses there is no reason for regarding as later additions 
any other sections than chaps. 28 and 32-37, viz., the Praise of Wisdom and the 
Elihu Speeches. He finds the most suitable date for the origin of the book to be 
shortly after Alexander’s invasion of Asia, viz., about 300B.c. The Book of Proverbs 
is placed by him in its final form about 250 B.c. The individual collections of which 
the book is composed are assigned to the fourth century and the first half of the third 
century B.C. 


Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 15. Lieferung. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1910. 545-624 pages. M. 1.50. 
Jastrow’s great work is now near completion. The present instalment contains 
a section of chap. xx which is devoted to the Babylonian ideas regarding signs and 
omens and their interpretation. The treatment of this subject, as of all others, is 
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much more extended in this German work than it was in the original English form. 
The additions and modifications are so many and great as to render this edition in 
large measure a new work; it is by no means a mere translation. The thorough 
working-over of the subject which is involved in the preparation of this German 
revision makes the progress of publication somewhat slow; but this is one of the 
things well worth waiting for. 


Die Schrifien des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu iibersetzt und fiir die Gegen- 
wart erklirt von H. GRESSMANN, H. GuNKEL, M. Hatter, H. Scumopr, 
W. STARK, UND P. Votz. Lieferungen 3-7. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1910. 690pp. M. 4.32. 


The parts of this work appear in rapid succession. The ones before us complete 
the presentation of the oldest historical writings and prophecy of Israel, closing with 
the Book of Hosea. They give us also the text of the Pentateuch as far as Gen., 
chap. 6. To this text of Genesis is prefixed an introduction to the Pentateuch and a 
special introduction to the legends of Genesis by Gunkel, of Giessen. We are also 
given a section of the portion to be devoted to the lyrical literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. This is edited by Stirk, of Jena. Gressmann, of Berlin, is responsible for 
the translation and editing of the historical material and the brief introduction that 
precedes this section. The introductions and comments furnished in this series are of 
especial value for the general public of Germany. The decision of the editors to 
eliminate the less valuable portions of the text will also contribute to the success of 
the enterprise with the general public. 


Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments in Verbindung mit Professoren BuDDE, 
GuTHE, H6itscHER, HOLZINGER, KAMPHAUSEN, KITTEL, LéuR, MArtI, 
ROTHSTEIN, und STEUVERNAGEL, iibersetzt und herausgegeben von E, 
Kaurzscu. Dritte, véllig neu gearbeitete, mit Einleitungen und Er- 
klirungen zu den einzelnen Biichern versehene Auflage, Lieferungen 
18-25. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. 437 pp. M. 5.60. 


These parts contain the completion of the Book of Psalms, and also the books 
of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles together with the Beilagen. These are distributed among 
the editors as follows: to Budde, Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes; to Hélscher, Ezra 
and Nehemiah; to Léhr, Lamentations; to Marti, Daniel; to Steuernagel, Proverbs, 
Job, Esther; to Kautzsch, Psalms, Ruth, and the introduction to Chronicles, with the 
first two chapters of the text. At this point, death overtook Dr. Kautzsch and the 
remainder of the work on Chronicles was undertaken by Rothstein, who has also 
revised the Beilagen. The whole work is now finished and, as the last enterprise 
to engage the attention of Professor Kautzsch who founded it and saw it through 
three editions, it possesses a special interest. The work has been exceedingly well 
done and the high level upon which it has been carrried through speaks volumes 
for the character and extent of the German public to which a work of this sort 
would naturally appeal. The latest conclusions of scholarship find free course here. 
It is to be hoped that under successive editors the work may go on from age to age 
and maintain the standard of excellence stamped upon it by its founder. The total 
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cost of the work as a whole is M. 20, or bound M. 24. There will shortly appear an 
Index volume which will make the work much more serviceable. 


Strack, H. L. Sanhedrin-Makkoth. Die Misnatraktate iiber Strafrecht und 
Gerichtsverfahren, nach Handschriften und alten Drucken herausgegeben, 
iibersetzt und erliutert. (Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, 
No. 38.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 116 pages. M. 2.40. 

HoétscHer, G. Sanhedrin und Makkot. Die Mischnatractate “Sanhedrin” 
und “‘Makkot’’ ins Deutsche iibersetzt und unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des Verhiiltnisses zum Neuen Testament mit Anmerkungen versehen. 
[Ausgewahlte Mischnatractate in deutscher Uebersetzung unter Mit- 
wirkung von Professoren Beer, Hélscher, Kahle, Kriiger, und Rothstein 
herausgegeben von Paul Fiebig.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. viii+148 
pages. M. 3.80. 


The two foregoing brochures concern themselves with the same subject. Strack 
gives a critically constituted edition of the Hebrew text of the two tracts of the 
Mishnah containing the laws regarding legal trials and punishments. The text is 
accompanied by a literal translation, a vocabulary of the words either not occurring 
in the Old Testament or found only a few times or having a different significance 
here, and a brief critical introduction dealing chiefly with the manuscripts upon which 
Strack based his text. 

Hdlscher does not print the Hebrew text, but devotes the space thus saved to 
an introduction, forty pages in length, and to a large number of critical and explana- 
tory footnotes accompanying his translation. In addition to this, the translation 
differentiates by means of italic type between the early and late elements in the text 
of the two treatises, which were originally one. 

The purpose of these brochures is to make the contents of these treatises accessi- 
ble to students. They are of importance not only for the history of Judaism but also 
for the light they shed upon Jewish legal procedure in New Testament times. The 
work of the editors and translators is of the highest character and deserves hearty 
appreciation from all scholars. 


REIcHERT, Lic.O. D. Martin Luther’s Deutsche Bibel. [Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher fiir die deutsche christliche Gegenwart. IV. Reihe, 
13. Heft. Herausgegeben von D. Theol. Friedrich Michael Schiele.] 
Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1910. 44 pages. M. 0.50. 


Luther’s equipment for his great translation which we call “Luther’s Bible” 
will always be a matter of dispute. Certain it is that he made extensive use of the 
Vulgate as current in his day. It is now known that he had at hand in Germany 
seventy-two independent Bibles or parts of Bibles. There were eighteen prints of 
the whole Bible; one print of the Old Testament; thirty-one prints of individual 
books of the Bible. There were two hundred and two manuscripts. Professor 
Walther of Rostock estimates that there were printed before Luther’s day in German 
at least ten thousand Bibles and parts of Bibles, and that he had available three 
thousand six hundred manuscripts. Luther’s linguistic preparation is somewhat 
wrapped in obscurity. But the faithfulness of his translations, both out of Hebrew 
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and Greek, shows that he was not a novice, but that he got right into the life of the 
languages. The second part of this brochure deals with the revisions which were 
made by Luther and his helpers, especially between 1539 and 1541. This popular 
little discussion gives a fascinating glimpse into one of the chief epochs of modern 
Bible translation. 


Scumipt, N. The Messages of the Poets: The Books of Job and Canticles 
and Some Minor Poems in the Old Testament, with Introductions, Metrical 
Translations, and Paraphrases. [The Messages of the Bible, edited by 
F. K. Sanders and C. F. Kent: Vol. VII.] New York: Scribner, 1911. 
xxiv+415 pages. $1.25. 

From some points of view this is the most satisfactory volume that has appeared 
in this useful series. There is more evidence of scholarship here, more independence 
and vigor of thought, and greater freshness than have been evidenced by preceding 
volumes. On the other hand, the translation of Job in its attempt to carry over 
into English the meter of the original poem, has totally missed the dignity, majesty, 
and beauty that should characterize the rendering of so great a piece of literature. 
The translation of Canticles is very much more fortunate in this respect; it accords 
well with the nature of the songs. The introduction to the volume in general and to 
Job in particular, covering 111 pages in all, isan admirable piece of work. The bibliog- 
raphy is very full, covering 24 pages and including books in Latin, French, German, 
Dutch, Italian, Swedish, and Spanish, both ancient and modern; its value for the 
public in general, for whom this series is intended, is open to question. The critical 
standpoint of the book is that of the advanced wing of Old Testament interpreters. 
The Elihu-speeches, the praise of Wisdom, and the Jehovah-speeches are all made 
later additions to the Job poem; and the Song of Songs is declared to be neither a 
drama, nor an epithalamium, but a collection of songs such as were sung by Hebrew 
men and maidens in their efforts to express the great love of their lives. 


Wiener, Harotp M. The Origin of the Pentateuch. Oberlin, Ohio. Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 1910. 152 pages. 

The author is a Jewish barrister of London and has the faculty of enlarging a 
minor detail to a plausible argument. The book is partial in treatment and judgment, 
lacking scientific methods and the historic spirit. The author finds no difficulty in 
accepting the reading of some isolated and probably inferior manuscript if it accords 
with a view he is elaborating. No critic would use a text after his sovereign fashion. 
Words, lines, or sentences are removed as glosses or changed in content at pleasure. 
The volume will appeal to those who are seeking possibilities for retaining the tradi- 
tional authorship and unity of the Pentateuch. 


CornELY, R. Historicae et criticae introductionis in libros sacros compendium. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1909. 712 pages. 

CorNELY, R. Commentarius in Librum Sapientiae. Paris: Lethielleux, 
1910. 614 pages. 

KNABENBAUER, I. Commentarius in Proverbia. Paris: Lethielleux, 1910. 
269 pages. 
The new theological literature of catholic scholarship is intended to furnish an 

apologetic for the ancient faith to modern thought. The “Biblical Commission” 
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was founded in order that the church through her scholars might give guidance in all 
that concerns Scripture to those who look to her for the same. The intellectual 
movement thus stimulated has produced a literature, significant alike for the construct- 
ive and destructive forces which are seen to be at work. Several volumes are at 
hand from the labors of R. Cornely and associates of the Jesuits in Paris. The author 
(or authors) of these works is positive in treatment and, though his opinions are stated 
with modesty, yet one cannot but feel that he is conscious of a security which comes 
from resting on some authority back of him. The volume Historicae et criticae intro- 
ductionis in V.T. libros sacros compendium contains the usual discussions on the 
canon, text, versions, and authorship. A statement on the apocryphal literature 
from the viewpoint of the church adds interest to this section. The traditional views 
are maintained on the basis of appeal to the church councils, fathers, and rabbinical 
sources. In Commentarius in librum sapientae and Commentarius in proverbia we have 
more frequent appeal to modern authorities. This is in matters pertaining to 
literary form and text where a degree of liberty seems to be enjoyed, but the 
general interpretation remains that of the church. The volumes are prepared with 
extreme care and great labor and nothing is to be desired save more freedom in 
interpretation. 


EERDMANS, B.D. Alttestamentliche Studien. III, Das Buch Exodus. Giessen: 

Tépelmann, 1910. 147 pages. M. 4. 

The first Part of Eerdmans’ Studien was reviewed in this Journal, October, 1908, 
637 ff., and Part II in January, 1909, too ff. Both of those reviews set forth with 
sufficient detail the theories and methods of the author, and their defects. Part III, on 
the Book of Exodus, follows the same general lines as the Part on Genesis. Exodus is 
a collection of documents, but the key to its solution is not found in the documentary 
theory. Chaps. 1-11 constitute the continuation of the assumed Jacob-recension of 
Genesis. In Exodus, chap. 12, the thread is lost. But here the story follows another 
track and concludes what has been introduced in the preceding eleven chapters on the 
Plagues in Egypt. These chapters presuppose earlier basal material which was 
neither theological nor political. Before the promulgation of Deuteronomy this 
narrative was expanded; even before Jahvistic priests began to explain as historical 
the old yearly feasts of the Hebrews. Exodus, chap. 12, originally knew nothing of the 
connection of the Passover with the Exodus. This part was probably not written later 
than 650 B.c., because after that date Deuteronomic ideas prevailed. In post-exilic 
times several chapters of the Sinai story were incorporated in the book. The descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary was an expansion of a pre-exilic narrative, now seen in Exod., 
chaps. 25-29 and 35-39. ‘The contents of the tables of stone were also inserted in the 
Sinai story. Later the Decalogue was taken up, in order to harmonize it in some degree 
with the Deuteronomic version. In Exod., chaps. 12 and 29, references to post-exilic 
customs and individual laws were taken up (e.g., Exod. 12:15-20, 43-5¢; 29:27 tt., 
38-41a). The description of the sanctuary cannot be attributed to the first decades of 
post-exilic times. This insertion must have taken place after the writing of Exod. 
34:1'-28; for this chapter presupposes the post-exilic calendar, and the separation of 
the words of the Covenant and the Book of the Covenant (Mishpagim). 

Eerdmans’ methods here are identical with those found in Part II and reveal the 
same arbitrary manner in the handling of the text. 
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BAvER, LEONARD. Das Paldstinische Arabisch, die Dialekte des Stadters und 

des Fellachen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. viiit+256 pages. M. 6. 

This second edition of Bauer’s book is by far the best work on the subject. 
Although primarily intended for those who desire to learn the Arabic dialects spoken 
today in Palestine, the book is especially valuable for the student of comparative 
Semitic grammar. It is in these living dialects that he is able to trace processes of 
development or decay which throw light upon many an obscure form in those dialects, 
Hebrew, Assyrian, etc., which have long since ceased to be spoken. It is to be hoped 
that the Wérterbuch which the author has promised will not be long in appearing. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
SCHERMANN, THEODOR. Der Liturgische Papyrus von Dér Balyzeh. [Texte 
und Untersuchungen, XXXVI, 1).] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 45 pages. 

M. 1.50. 

This new treatment sheds very welcome additional light on the three leaves of a 
Greek Liturgical Papyrus from Dér Balyzeh which were already known to us in the 
edition of P. de Puniet (Fragments inédits d’une liturgie égyptienne écrits sur papyrus. 
Report of the nineteenth Eucharistic Congress, held at Westminster from September 
9 to 13, 1908. With 14 illustrations. London, 1909, 367-401). These leaves which 
are in the Bodleian Library at Oxford were accessible to de Puniet only in photographic 
reproductions. Hence he was not able to determine with any certainty their order 
or unity. Schermann shows clearly (by noting the direction of the fibers in the papy- 
rus) that, in the edition of de Puniet, the recto and verso were interchanged in the case 
of two leaves (the first and third in the order of de Puniet). He further shows that 
de Puniet’s second leaf should be number three, because it has a seal indicating the 
conclusion of the liturgy. The similarity of the script shows that the leaves belong 
together. The liturgy contains, first a prayer of adoration (first leaf recto), secondly a 
prayer of thanks (first leaf verso), thirdly the words accompanying the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper (second leaf, recto and verso), fourthly a prayer for the proper 
fruits of the Communion (third leaf recto), and fifthly as a conclusion the recitation 
of the Symbol: “I believe in God Father Almighty and in his only-begotten Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit and in resurrection of flesh and Holy Catholic 
church.” This papyrus is dated with considerable certainty as early as the third 
century, perhaps even at the end of the second century. 

An occasional misprint is noticeable (e.g., Redpeath for Redpath, note 1, p. 25). 
But in general the work is carefully and thoroughly done. The comparisons with 
other early liturgies and parallel texts, especially with the Serapion liturgy, make 
this an indispensable edition for the study of this papyrus which had proved itself 
to be one of the fundamental documents in the history of liturgy. 


Brickner, Martin. Das fiinfte Evangelium (Das heilige Land). (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher, I, 21.] Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. 43 pages. 
M. 3.50. 
Renan' once spoke of the Holy Land as a “fifth gospel.” Dr. Briickner who, in 
1908, spent three months in Palestine gathering what light he could on the gospels 


! Vie de Jésus” (ed. Lévy), Introd., p. xcix: “‘J’eus devant les yeux un cinquiéme 
Evangile, lacéré mais lisible encore.” 
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from a first-hand acquaintance with the country and its manners, has given in popular 
form the result of his study. The book will prove very useful and practical, because 
it presents such a number of illustrative facts which throw light on the pages of the 
gospels. He says, for example, that the mention of the image on the coin in Mark 
12:16 does not, as Kalthoff asserts, betray an ignorance of the fact that Jewish coins 
were always minted without an image, but is an evidence rather that Roman coins 
which did bear an image were in circulation, a fact which is also proved, of course, 
by the thousands of such coins dug out of the soil of Palestine. Another example is 
his mention of the prohibition in the Talmud of the presence of roosters in Jerusalem 
as showing that the reference to cock-crowing at the trial of Jesus must be understood 
simply as a designation of the time of day. 

The author is chiefly interested, however, in a larger matter. He asks whether the 
local details are sufficiently definite as well as numerous to show a Palestinian origin 
for the gospels. His answer is that along with much indefiniteness there are suffi- 
ciently exact references to clothing, dwellings, occupations, vineyards, animals, 
social classes, graves, demon-possession, greetings, to warrant an affirmative answer. 
In a second section the author gives brief descriptive and illuminating glimpses of 
each of the Palestinian localities mentioned in the gospels, in particular of Capernaum 
and Jerusalem. The abundance of concrete and graphic details makes this little 
treatise, notwithstanding occasional errors in reference (e.g., p. 10, Mark 12:35-37 
for Mark 12:15-17), a bright and helpful contribution to the always laudable effort 
to render the gospel story historically realistic. 


Welss, BERNHARD. Der Hebrierbrief in zeitgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. [Texte 
und Untersuchungen, XXXV, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. 109 pages. 
M. 3.50. 


Monon, Victor. De titulo Epistolae vulgo ad Hebraeos inscriptae. Obtainable 
of the author, Pontarlier (Doubs), France. 46 pages. Fr. 1.50. 


These two treatises concern themselves directly with the question of the destina- 
tion of Hebrews. M. Monod in this dissertation, which is in candidacy for the degree 
of licentiate of theology, advances and defends the statement that “‘Hebrews” must 
be understood metaphorically (“‘tropice’”’). ‘‘Hebrews,” being derived etymologically 
from the Hebrew word “cross over’’ (the Red Sea or the Jordan or the Euphrates), 
is used by the author of the epistle to designate “‘those who cross over” into the 
kingdom of the eternal and unseen. M. Monod’s starting-point, though he does not 
refer to it, seems to be in Eusebius, Praep. Evang. vii. 8, xi. 6, where the “Hebrew” 
people are defined as the race which had crossed from the land of idolatry and immor- 
ality to the side of true worship and right living (cf. Philo, On Abraham, chap. 
40). The thesis here involved is briefly but excellently defended by M. Monod. 
His discussion also refers at length to the article by Schiele printed in an issue of this 
Journal for 1905, p. 290. 

Professor Weiss gives twice as many pages to the opposite view as to the destina- 
tion of the epistle, viz., that it was written to a particular community in Palestine. 
The book is on the one hand a defense of the position which the author takes in his 
edition of the Meyer Commentary on Hebrews, and on the other, a detailed answer 
to von Soden’s position in his Handkommentar. A vital understanding of the epistle 
can be attained, Weiss thinks, only by asking in every paragraph why the author 
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discusses just these matters and why he expresses himself in the way he does. We 
can only understand the letter when we suppose that the readers were interested in 
just these questions—and not theoretically but practically, for it is in the very essence 
of religion to be practical. The patristic view that the epistle was addressed to Pales- 
tinian Jewish Christians cannot be brushed aside. Professor Weiss goes through the 
entire epistle—this is the sum total of his book—verse by verse, to show that the 
epistle must be understood entirely in connection with the concrete situation and prob- 
lems of Jewish Christianity in Palestine. We must beware, he says, of seeing Jewish 
Christianity in the light of the polemic which Paul wages against the Judaizers. The 
Jewish Christians had enough problems and difficulties of their own without con- 
cerning themselves with the Gentiles. And the Epistle to the Hebrews is a letter 
written to a Palestinian community to settle these practical problems. His pres- 
entation is persuasive but not conclusive. 


REGNAULT, HENRI. Une Province procuratorienne au début de l’empire romain. 

Le procés de Jésus-Christ. Paris: Picard, 1909. 144 pages. Fr. 4. 

A careful study of the judicial administration of Palestine in New Testament 
times, in the light of ancient testimony, forms the background for a temperate and 
scholarly investigation of the trial of Jesus. While the writer’s gospel criticism is 
sometimes inadequate, his essay is on the whole sound and suggestive. His col- 
lection of ancient testimony and modern opinion upon the main points in Jesus’ 
trial is especially valuable. 


Nau, F. Nestorius: le livre d’Héraclide de Damas. Traduit en francais 
par F. Nau avec le concours du R. P. Bedjan et de M. Briére. Paris: 
Letouzey, 1910. xxviii+404 pages. Fr. ro. 

On the basis of Bedjan’s Syriac text, which is directly based on the unique manu- 
script of this work in Kotchanes in Kurdistan, Nau presents a new translation of the 
apology of Nestorius, which was written in Greek in A.D. 451, and which has been 
preserved under the name of the Treatise (or Bazaar) of Heraclides. Three Greek 
homilies of Nestorius on the Temptations of our Lord are appended, being published 
here for the first time, from a Paris manuscript. There is a useful introduction, 
and appendices with new and valuable Nestorian materials. Nau takes a less favorable 
view of Nestorius than did Bethune-Baker in his recent book on Nestorius and his 
teaching. 


Resco, ALFRED. Das Galiléa bei Jerusalem. Eine biblische Studie. Ein 
Beitrag zur Palistinakunde. Mit einer Kartenskizze. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
IgIo. 55 pages. M. 1.30. 

The fact that the Gospel of Matthew speaks only of Galilee as the scene of Jesus’ 
appearances after his resurrection, while Luke mentions appearances in and about 
Jerusalem only, has long caused gospel harmonists difficulty. Resch here sets forth 
anew the theory that this “Galilee’”’ should not be identified with the province bear- 
ing that name, but with a place in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Evidence for this opin- 
ion is drawn from both the Old and the New Testament and from the literature of 
post-apostolic times, but the argument is not convincing. 
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Stosco, G. Die apostolischen Sendschreiben nach ihren Gedankengdingen 
dargestellt. III. Band. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1910. 165 pages. 


The argument of the Epistle to the Romans is outlined in this volume. The 
two previous volumes of the series have treated similarly James, Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Corinthians. Romans is analyzed topically, e.g., a world-wide 
message for faith and life (1:1-17), a sinking world (1:18-32), the escape from the 
tribunal of God (chap. 2), etc. The comments are mainly theological in interest and 
critical questions, like the integrity of the last chapters, are not discussed. 


Unenap, A. UND STAERK, W. Die Oden Salomos aus dem syrischen iibersetzt, 
mit Anmerkungen. (Kleine Texte fiir theologische und philologische 
Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann. 
Nr. 64.] Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1910. 40 pages. M.o.8o. 


This is a new rendering into German of the recently discovered Odes of Solomon. 
Ungnad is responsible for the translation, which is made to express the meaning of 
the original as literally as possible. The notes deal only with questions of the text and 
its proper rendering. Rendel Harris, who owns the Syriac manuscript, has been con- 
sulted for the verification of doubtful points regarding the original. Staerk has arranged 
the translation in metrical form, guided by the analogy of the later Psalms. 
The first part of the manuscript itself is said to contain signs indicating a rhythmical 
division of the text for the purposes of liturgical use. 


Grecory, CASPAR RENE. Wellhausen und Johannes. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1910. iv+68 pages. M. 1.50. 


This pamphlet, dedicated to the teachers’ union of Leipzig, is a somewhat popu- 
lar criticism of Wellhausen’s position on the Fourth Gospel. The writer is not favor- 
able to the partition hypothesis, especially not to Wellhausen’s exposition of it. Hav- 
ing examined the main points on the other side, he offers in brief outline his own views 
on the subject. The tradition that the apostle John, the son of Zebedee, wrote the 
gospel in Ephesus, is accepted. Being an elderly man he probably dictated the matter 
to one of his pupils, perhaps to Prochorus, to whom the composition of certain parts 
may be due. The apostle may have returned to the task at various times and allowed 
the fancy of old age to wander rather freely, so that the signs of repetition and enlarge- 
ment which are often taken as evidence of the work of a later redactor may all be 
due to John himself. 


DureELL, J.C. V. The Self-Revelation of Our Lord. Edinburgh: Clark, 1910 

(imported by Scribner). xxviii-+-224 pages. $2.00. 

The author defends, along traditional lines, the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. The alleged claims of Jesus in this realm, as well as the interpretation of 
those claims given by the apostolic band, are taken to be the essential truths of the 
faith. Granting the writer’s premises, his conclusions are, of course, justified; but 
it is a matter of fact that the older metaphysical theory which supplied the phrase- 
ology and the pictures for such an interpretation of Jesus’ significance no longer 
holds undisputed sway in men’s minds. It seems unfortunate to endanger the possi- 
bility of understanding Jesus’ worth for modern times by binding it in so hard and 
fast a way to a world-view that is fast coming to be discredited. 
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THompson, J. H. The Synoptic Gospels Arranged in Parallel Columns. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1910. xxviii+161 pages. $2.50. 


The English Revised Version is the basis of the arrangement. The plan followed 
is similar to that of Wright’s Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek. The material is printed 
in three parts: first, all of Mark with the parallel passages from Matthew and Luke; 
secondly, the remaining portions of Matthew with the Lukan parallels where there 
are any; thirdly, the rest of Luke. The minute division of the text into parallel clauses 
shows the identities and differences of the narratives with great clearness, while 
material peculiar to each gospel is printed in italics. Such a work is indispensable 
for a study of the literary relationships of the gospels, but the disadvantage of the 
present scheme is the utter loss of all sense of the sequence of events in Matthew and 
Luke. 


AvuTHor OF “RESURRECTIO CHristTI.” The Vision of the Young Man Mene- 
laus. Studies of Pentecost and Easter. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1910. xxvii+211 pages. 2s. 6d. 


There is only a remote connection between the main title and the content of 
this book. The apocryphal legend about Menelaus, put to death and raised again 
by the Apostle John, is made the point of departure for a psychological explanation 
of the rise of the primitive resurrection faith. The earliest phases of this belief were 
subconscious impressions made by God upon certain persons. Under this inspired, 
yet unconscious, influence a number of disciples, particularly the Twelve and the 
Five Hundred, assembled at Jerusalem. At Pentecost this “subliminal” experience 
became “supraliminal”; in the trance utterances, the prophesyings, and the speak- 
ing with tongues traces of the previously received heavenly and purely spiritual 
message came to light. The line of reasoning by which these conclusions are reached 
seems quite fanciful. 


GIRAN, Etrenne. Le christianisme progressif: Essai sur le christianisme et la 
conscience moderne. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Nourry, 1909. 139 pages. 
Fr. 2.50. 


The Paris publisher, Emile Nourry, has rendered a public service in the publica- 
tion of cheap paperback booklets presenting different phases of modern theology. 
These popular treatises are for French readers what the “Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher” are for the German-reading public; yet the “ Bibliothéque de critique 
religieuse” is not up to the standard of the German series, several numbers of which 
have justly become famous. The French books are of uneven value. But when one 
sees the name of Etienne Giran he may expect work of an unusual order. He writes 
with remarkable vigor and enthusiasm. 

This book is dedicated to free thinkers and free believers, and the foreword is to 
effect that free thought and free belief tend to become the two poles of the modern mind, 
and it is upon the invisible axis which supports them that the future city will be erected. 
We are disposed to venture one criticism of this fresh and stimulating work: not only 
does the author handle the traditional orthodox party in a most caustic manner, but 
in speaking of men of liberal thought who maintain close ecclesiastical relations he 
manifests a warmth and a bitterness which lead one to suspect that in some way 
unknown to the reader the personal equation here enters too largely into his judg- 
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ments and expressions. It is possible for the modern man to retain a firmer hold upon 
historic Christianity and to maintain a more sympathetic attitude toward his fellow- 
believers of the past and of the present than our redoubtable author seems to think, 
without any surrender of freedom and with a positive religious enrichment. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the author’s buoyant idealism. The fol- 
lowing expression of the author is a key to his thought: “L’esprit est mort. Vive 
l’esprit.” 


Haase, Fevix. Zur Bardesanischen Gnosis. {Texte und Untersuchungen” 
herausgegeben von HaRNACK und ScuMipT, XXXIV, 4.] Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1910. 98 pages. M. 3. 

An excellent re-examination of the controverted questions in regard to Barde- 
sanes, his gnostic teaching, etc. New results are obtained in the careful valuation 
of the source-material. The view of Bardesanes’ ideas and his position in the church 
and in the world of his day which Haase arrives at, is not entirely new; it approxi- 
mates closely, indeed, to that set forth by Hort in the Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy. Bardesanes is a heretic, but hardly a gnostic. His ideas and mode of expres- 
sion are influenced by gnosticism, but more by astronomy and astrology. Striking 
in connection with the newly found Odes of Solomon is Bardesanes’ Jove of the harp 
and its music, to give a metaphorical expression to his ideas (see pp. 8 and 83). Is 
Bardesanes (born 154, died 222) in the statement of p. 8 referring to Ode 6? How 
many known parallels are there outside of the Odes to which he might be referring ? 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Barpy, Gustave. Didyme laveugle. [Etudes de théologie historique, 1.] 

Paris: Beauchesne, 1910. xii+279 pages. 

In this careful and detailed study of the works and views of Didymus of Alexan- 
dria, the last head of the catechetical school, Bardy finds him rather an appropriator 
and formulator of current views than an original and progressive theologian. Didymus 
thus appears a somewhat less important figure in fourth-century theology than Lei- 
poldt made him out in his recent work, Didymus der Blinde von Alexandrien (1905), 
but this is perhaps partly due to a disposition on Bardy’s part, to harmonize Didymus 
just as far as possible with other Catholic writers. 


Knopt, Emm. Die Bedeutung Calvins und des Calvinismus fiir die protes- 
tantische Welt im Lichte der neueren und neuesten Forschung. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1910. 70 pages. M. 1.80. 

With the customary German thoroughness Professor Knodt has written an 
extremely favorable appreciation of Calvin and his work. He specifies eleven enduring 
and blessed fruits of Calvinism in the Protestant world. 


BurRAGE, CHAMPLIN. New Facts concerning John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. With Facsimile Frontispiece. London: University 
Press; New York: Frowde, 1910. 35 pages. $0.60. 


Important as was John Robinson for the history of Dissent and Congregational- 
ism, very little is known about his early life. In the course of his minute and extensive 
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investigations in this period of Dissent, Mr. Burrage incidently found a clue which 
has led to the discovery of many new facts that throw considerable additional light 
on the subject. These facts are given in this valuable pamphlet. 


Brown, Joun. The English Puritans. Cambridge: University Press, rgro. 
160 pages. Is. net. 


For busy people who would like to have the latest opinions regarding the Puritans 
given in a small space and simple English this is the book. It has been shown “that 
modern democracy is the child of the Reformation, not of the reformers. For in the 
Reformation the two levers used to break the authority of the Holy See were free 
inquiry and the priesthood of all believers; and these two principles contained within 
them the germs of the political revolution which has come to pass.”’ The subjects 
are: “The Origin of Puritanism”; ‘‘Vestments and Ceremonies”; “The Puritans 
and the Hierarchy”; “‘Presbyters and Episcopacy”; “Absolutism and Liberty”; 
“Puritanism in Its Triumph and Downfall.” 


Seti, Kart. Christentum und Weltgeschichte bis zur Reformation. Die 
Entstehung des Christentums und seine Entwicklung als Kirche. 
Christentum und Weltgeschichte seit der Reformation. Das Christentum 

in seiner Entwicklung iiber die Kirche hinaus. Leipzig: Teubner, 
I91o. 118 and 123 pages. M. 2.50. 

From a purely historical, not religious, point of view, touching only the mountain 
tops and in its relations to general history, the author has told in a very few words the 
story of the Christian religion. The first volume deals with the origin of Christianity 
and its development as a church—or to the Reformation. The second volume deals 
with Christianity and its development as churches—or to the present. The under- 
taking required unusual gifts, and much accurate knowledge, and generalizing power 
of a high order. But it seems that the requirements have been met and that in two 
small volumes aggregating 241 pages we have Christian history in its relations to gen- 
eral history in a nutshell. These volumes are in a collection of 297 small volumes 
Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. 


OrMANIAN, Matacuta. L’église Arminienne, son histoire. Sa doctrine, son 
régime, sa discipline, sa liturgie, sa littérature, son présent. Paris: Leroux, 
IgI0. 192 pages. M. ro. 

The author begins by assuring us that he is not going to give us a “long-winded’”’ 
treatise—and he has kept his word. On 192 pages he has given to those of us who are 
almost totally ignorant of the Arminian church just the things we wanted to know. 
The chapters are: “‘The History”; “The Doctrine”; “The Polity”; ‘The Disci- 
pline”; ‘The Liturgy”; “Literature”; “The Present.” Two appendices are added 
on the chronology of the supreme patriarchs, and the statistics of the Arminian dio- 
ceses. 


BENSER, HERMAN. Das moderne Gemeinschaftschristentum. ‘Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1910. 48 pages. M. 0.50. 
This brochure is the fourteenth Heft of the fourth series of popular books in 
religious history. It describes various revival movements in Germany, and their 
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influence on life and culture. The impression left upon the reader is that the demands 
of religion are an essential part of our nature; that they should be recognized; that if 
they are suppressed for a while by knowledge, culture, rationalism, they will be sure 
to assert themselves at last, and in ways that are shocking and humiliating. 


Grimey, Horatio. Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairveaux: Selections from His 
Letters, Sermons, Meditations, and Other Writings, Rendered into English. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1910. xv+286 pages. ts. 6d. 

The selections have been carefully made by Mr. Grimley. They include excerpts 
from letters to men high in church and state, to relatives, to inquiring men and women, 
and to the church at large. To these are added meditations by the saint on such 
themes as the mystery of the soul, the meaning of the advent, the love of God, con- 
sideration, etc. The volume closes with several of the poems of St. Bernard, includ- 
ing those best known to the church. These selections from the writings of the Abbot 
of Clairveaux reveal something of that commanding character, inflexible will, and 
monastic severity mingled with deep sympathy and real affection for his coworkers 
which made him a profoundly influential figure in the religious life of the eleventh 
century. Mr. Grimley has provided a brief sketch of the abbot’s life. 


LEBRETON, JuLES. Les origines du dogme de la Trinité. ([Bibliothéque de 
théologie historique.} Paris: Beauchesne et Cie, 1910. xxvi+569 
pages. Fr. 8. 


M. Lebreton, professor (at the Imstitut Catholique of Paris) of the history of the 
origins of Christianity, here presents the first volume of an Histoire du dogme de la 
Trinité dés origines ad Saint Augustin. The author says that since Baur no one has 
treated the subject with the fulness with which it deserves; therefore it need not 
surprise the reader to find that at the end of this thick tome he is no farther than 
the close of the New Testament canon. The book falls into three parts: ‘‘le milieu 
hellénique” (pp. 1-88) treats the relevant concepts of God, the Logos, and the Spirit, 
as they existed outside Judaism and Christianity; “la préparation juive” (pp. 89- 
205) deals with the analogous forms of thought in the Old Testament and in Pales- 
tinian and Alexandrian Judaism; “la révelation chrétienne” (pp. 207-436) discusses 
the New Testament material. There follow eleven elaborate notes, of which those 
on Mark 13:32 and I John 5:7 are perhaps the most significant; in the latter the 
author sides with those Catholic scholars who, in the face of the response of the Holy 
Office of the 13th of January, 1897, dare to assail the genuineness of the verse about 
the Three Witnesses. In argumentation, moreover, he does not follow the Vulgate 
but the original texts. If he thus shows a certain degree of independence in textual 
criticism, he has also a keen sense of individual differences between the New Testament 
writers, which he considers significant to the historian, though he remarks “‘they may 
legitimately be neglected by a theologian concerned above all to reach the divine 
verity in the revelation.” Conservative as he is on questions of introduction, he 
cites frequently many of the leading German, English, and American critics, and he 
subjoins a very comprehensive bibliography. To Protestant scholars the chief 
interest in the book lies perhaps in the wealth of illustrative classical and patristic 
quotations offered in the footnotes and made easily accessible through careful indices. 
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Ecur, Emi, AND FINSLER, GEorRG (editors): Huldreich Zwinglis simtliche 
Werke. Unter Mitwirkung des Zwingli-Vereins in Ziirich herausgegeben 
von Dr. Emil Egli und Dr. Georg Finsler. I. und II. Bande (=Corpus Refor- 
matorum, Vols. LXXXVIII und LXXXIX). Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
und Sohn; jetzt Leipzig: M. Heinsius, Nachfolger, 1905 und 1908. Erscheint 
in Lieferungen zu 3 Mark. Bisher 23 Lieferungen. 

Seven years ago there was published in the American Journal of Theology (Vol. VII 
[1904], pp. 392 f.) an account of the important undertaking of preparing a critical edi- 
tion of Zwingli’s works. At that time only the first portions of the work had appeared. 
In the meantime two complete volumes have been published, and a third is in process 
of preparation. The responsible editors of the first two volumes were Dr. Emil Egli, 
professor in Zurich, and Dr. Georg Finsler, instructor in religion in the Gymnasium in 
Basel. Dr. Egli died on December 31, 1908. His successor in Zurich, the noted and 
well-known historian of the Reformation period, Dr. Walther Kéhler, has also under- 
taken to complete Dr. Egli’s editorial labors. The two volumes which have already 
appeared contain the writings of Zwingli up to the year 1523 including the records of 
the disputation over images, October 26-28, 1523, and the precepts concerning masses 
and images called forth by this writing, December 10-19, 1523. In response to fre- 
quently expressed desires the editors have determined to publish next Zwingli’s letters; 
and the first sections of what will be known as Vol. VII of the work have already 
appeared. This undertaking which rests upon a sound critical basis, and which 
demands a large amount of self-sacrificing work upon the part of the editors, deserves 
the warmest interest of scholars. 


Hauser, HENRI. Etudes sur la réforme francaise. Paris: Picard et Fils, 

1909. xiv-+388 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

Professor Henri Hauser, of the University of Dijon, has collected into a small 
volume seven historical essays dealing with various phases of the French Reformation 
which have been published in various reviews within recent years. The author is a 
recognized leader of that school of historians who recognize that the Reformation was 
something more than a religious manifestation, and that its economic and social 
activities were deep, and profoundly influenced the course of events. This state- 
ment is particularly demonstrated in the article entitled “La réforme et les classes 
populaires en France au XVI° siécle,” which originally appeared in the American His- 
torical Review for January, 1899. This article has been recognized in all quarters as 
ahistorical masterpiece, original, illuminating, and thoroughly scientific. . The other 
essays deal more with intellectual than with social history, with “Humanism and 
the French Reformation”; “A New Text upon Aimé Maigret’’; “An Important 
Source of the Martyrology of Crespin’’; “Some Books of the Sixteenth Century,” 
etc. M. Hauser’s foreword is an admirable statement of the character and content 
of the new historical school, so far as it pertains to the history of the Reformation 
in France. 


ScHMOLL, P. PotyKarp. Die Busslehre der Friihscholastik: Eine dogmenge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung. Miinchen: Leutner, 1909. xvi+163 pages. 
M. 3.80. 
The volume before us is No. 5 of the third series of ‘‘ Publications from the Munich 
Church History Seminar” whose editor is Professor Alois Knépfler. Some years ago 
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the Munich theological faculty projected a series of monographs on Penance. Two 
treatises on the Thomistic Doctrine of Penance by Buchberger and Gottler dealt with 
some of the antecedents of the Thomistic doctrine, the teaching of Thomas Aquinas 
himself, and the further development of the doctrine to the Council of Trent. Another 
by Ké6niger on the treatment of the doctrine by Burchard of Worms and Caesarius of 
Arles covered the early Middle Ages. The early scholastic period was left for our 
author, who gained by his essay a prize offered by the faculty. Besides the printed 
sources he has had access to a considerable amount of manuscript material which he 
indicates in his ‘“‘ Verzeichnis der Quellenschriften.”’ 

After suitable orientation in his “Einleitung,” in which he glances at the develop- 
ment of the doctrine and practice of penance from the apostolic time to the beginning 
of the scholastic age and notices the opposition to the church doctrine and practice 
by heretical parties like the Albigenses and the Valdenses, he proceeds to expound the 
penitential views of Anselm and his successors. Of course the great question which the 
author seeks to answer is how in the period with which he deals those committing 
sins after baptism were supposed to gain remission of sins and an assurance of recon- 
ciliation with the church and with God. The further question has to be considered 
whether penance was regarded by the teachers of that age as a sacrament. The doc- 
trine of penance is closely related in its development to that of the sacraments. Other 
questions discussed are, In which of its parts consists the efficacy of penance, in con- 
trition or in confession? Whether the subjective attitude of the sinner or the priestly 
office produces the effect? The teachings of most of the church writers from Anselm 
to Thomas Aquinas are considered in order and with due regard to the influence of 
each upon his successors and of the general trend of ecclesiastical thought and life 
oneach. At the beginning of the period the writer admits that the distinction had not 
been clearly made between sacramenta and sacramentalia and that penance was not 
clearly defined as a sacrament. He is of the opinion that the doctrine was perfectly 
defined by Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus who identified absolutely God and the 
church in the bestowal of all spiritual gifts, the priest in absolution being God’s 
mouthpiece. 


BarGE, HERMANN. Friihprotestantisches Gemeindechristentum in Wittenberg und 
Orlamiinde. Zugleich eine Abwehr gegen Karl Miillers Luther und Karl- 
stadt. Leipzig: Heinsius, 1909. xxvi+ 366 pages. M. ro. 

Barge’s two-volume work, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, published in 1905, 

by reason of the highly advantageous light in which he made Karlstadt appear as a 

reformer and theologian, and as a man of deep religious life and supreme devotion 

to truth, and the unfavorable light in which Luther appeared as his reviler and per- 
secutor, called forth a large number of sharp polemical writings, the most important 
of which is Karl Miiller’s Luther und Karlstadt. In the present work Barge carefully 
reviews what his critics have written against his representation of Luther and Karl- 
stadt, admits some errors, and vindicates with the use of additional materials all that is 
of much consequence in his great monograph. Besides Karl Miiller, he has occasion 
to deal with Kawerau, Scheel, Hermelink, Cohrs, Nikolaus Miiller, Brieger, and von 

Tiling. These will be recognized as among the foremost students of Reformation his- 

tory. Barge’s review of his critics goes so much into details, pages being frequently 

devoted to the interpretation of a single sentence from the sources, that it would not 
be practical to summarize its contents in a brief notice. There are no doubt many 
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cases where a difference of interpretation is easy and where one’s view is likely to be 
determined by his predilection. It appears to the reviewer that Lutheran scholars 
are unduly sensitive about disparaging remarks concerning Luther and become unrea- 
sonably bitter in their polemics. Barge, while sometimes pretty sharp in his thrusts, 
seems on the whole more fairminded than most of his critics. His work on Karl- 
stadt supplemented by the rejoinder and review before us may still be regarded as a 
very important contribution to early Reformation history. 


Ferret, P. La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célebres. 
Epoque moderne. Tome VII. XVIII°* siécle. Paris: Picard et Fils, 
1910. vi+562 pages. Fr. 7.50. 

The abbé Feret has at last completed his long labors upon the history of the 
faculty of theology at Paris and the lives of its more celebrated professors. It is a 
huge series comprising four volumes pertaining to the Middle Ages and seven to 
modern times. The value to every phase of the philosophical and theological history 
of France is very great, while the vast influence of the church upon politics and society, 
century after century, makes the work of little less value to general history. The 
volumes are encyclopedic in both method and scope. The present one, dealing with 
the eighteenth century, is of peculiar interest by reason of its bearing upon the later 
history of the Jansenists and the expulsion of the Jesuits. Few scholars will care to 
possess the series, but every great library should certainly have it upon its shelves. 


KOENIGER, ALBERT MICHAEL. Voraussetzungen und Voraussetzungslosigkeit 
in Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte. [Veréffentlichungen aus dem kirchen- 
historischen Seminar Miinchen, III. Reihe, Nr. 9.] Miinchen: Leutner, 
Igto. sopages. M.1. 

Can a historian be entirely impartial? The question has been agitated by 
various writers during the ten years that have elapsed since Mommsen protested 
against the appointment of Martin Spahn, a Roman Catholic, to a professorship of 
history at Strassburg. This pamphlet summarizes the Catholic position. After 
demonstrating over against Mommsen that no historian ever does operate without 
methodological or philosophical presuppositions, Dr. Koeniger polemizes against that 
prejudice which ignores unfavorable source material and literature. The verdict 
must be based on the impartial sifting of all the evidence, and the ecclesiastical 
historian cannot escape from the secular code of honor by pleading benefit of clergy. 
Even in regard to occurrences inextricably involved with dogma ( facta dogmatica) 
methodical doubt is in place; investigation can but confirm revelation. The attempt 
to follow out genetic relationships need not lead to a (modernistic) denial of absolute 
values; for belief in Divine Providence saves one from mere relativism. Certain 
sources of error must be minimized though they can never be eliminated; such are 
the physical and social factors of climate, locality, race, family, and party; such are 
also individual temperament and religion. He who claims to be absolutely unpre- 
judiced may be merely substituting the irreligious for the religious view of the world. 
The freedom of the Catholic historian is limited only to those regions where historical 
science, which deals with relativity, is incompetent to reach absolute truth. The 
natural scientist takes his presuppositions on faith; so too the church historian. 
Presuppositions there must be: shall they be irreligious or shall they be Catholic? 
Here we have the fallacious dilemma of Catholic apologetics: aut Caesar aut nullus. 
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Mirst, Cart. Mission und Kolonialpolitik in den deutschen Schutzgebieten. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. xxii+287 pages. M. 6. 


This book gives the first comprehensive account of missionary activity in the 
German protectorates in Africa, New Guinea, Samoa, and China. It deals with the 
organization and extent of the missions both Protestant and Catholic, their present 
state, the religious, moral, and industrial education of the natives, philanthropic 
endeavor, and the spread of Christianity. The last fifty-three pages are devoted to 
an important discussion of the relation of missionary work to German colonial policy, 
a topic which the alert professor of church history at the University of Marburg 
treats in illuminating fashion. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Hasert, O. La religion de la Gréce antique. Paris: Lethielleux, 1910. 
xxiii+ 582 pages. Fr. 4. 


This book is one of a series entitled ‘“Bibliothéque d’histoire des religions,” 
published by Lethielleux, Paris. According to the general announcement of the series, 
the contributions to it “will not be works of simple scholarship but accounts of the 
development of religions conceived in the spirit of the best works on the subject and 
in harmony with psychological and social laws.” It would appear also that the series 
is intended primarily for the instruction of members of the Roman Catholic church 
in religions differing from their own, and the book bears the characteristic ‘“ Nihil 
obstat” of the censor. 

Professor Habert has covered pretty thoroughly the available source material 
for a study of Greek religion. This material he has grouped under three epochs: 
first, the epoch of naturism; second, that of anthropomorphism; and third, that 
of purification. Under the first epoch he gives a detailed account of the various 
religious beliefs and practices connected with the general worship of nature and natural 
objects, the use of amulets and talismans, the practice of taboo, rites, and ceremonies 
connected with burial, as these have apparently survived from an earlier state of 
civilization and have been modified by foreign influences and also by local cults of 
long standing. Under the second period he treats mainly the Homeric and Hesiodic 
tradition, and under the third he traces the modification of religion by the work of 
philosophers, scientists, historians, political leaders, and the Sophists, and also by the 
development of popular beliefs in the gods and the mystic ceremonies of the religious 
societies, particularly that of Orphism. His survey is, on the whole, comprehensive 
and exhibits a pretty faithful following of the material at his command. It does 
not appear, however, that he has worked out in a manner at all satisfactory the promise 
of the general program of the series, if the reader is looking for a discussion of Greek 
religion which will present it in the light of psychological and social laws. 

Indeed, the general point of view from which the book is written will appear, to 
Protestant readers at least, unfavorable to a thoroughly historical treatment of Greek 
religion. There is, for instance, the suggestion by the author that at the time when 
we first became acquainted with the religion of Greece the “primitive revelation” 
has entirely disappeared. While the recognition of this might have opened the way 
to the author to exhibit Greek religion as “a development of unaided human intelli- 
gence” —in fact he regards this religion as the supreme height which such intelligence 
has attained—the purport of the book appears rather to point to the idea that the 
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religion of the Greeks was a certain intellectual preparation for the advent of Chris- 
tianity. ‘All was not false in their point of view.” They developed the beliefs 
in original sin and divine justice, and paved the way for the harmonizing of those two 
beliefs in the Christian doctrine of redemption. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, therefore, the reader who looks for data and mate- 
rial will find an abundance of it, and well arranged. But if he looks for a thorough 
philosophical and historical handling of that material, he will -be disappointed. 


Ranp, Benjamin. The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics 
from Socrates to Martineau. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 
797 pages. $3. 

Dr. Rand’s previous work in compiling a source-book of modern ; iilosophy 
enables him to bring to the present compilation both his own scholarship and the 
results of experience. He has covered the ground remarkably well, considering 
the limitations of space, and has furnished characteristic and crucial passages from the 
important writers on the theory of morals. Teachers of ethics will welcome this 
means of securing from students an intelligent acquaintance, however slight, with 
the significant contributions to ethical thought. In view of modern discussions, 
however, one wonders why Nietzsche and Tolstoi were not included in the list. They 
may not be “‘classical,’”’ but they are essential factors in much present thinking. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Haupt, Hans. Staat und kirche in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord America. 

Giessen: Tépelmann, 1909. 76 pages. M. 2.20. 

This is one of the “Studies in Practical Theology” edited by Professor Clemen, 
of Bonn. The author is a pastor at Tonawanda, N.Y. He disclaims any attempt 
to work up the subject from the original sources. His list of secondary sources might 
have been considerably improved by omission and addition. He has nevertheless 
prepared an interesting monograph by grouping his facts in good German fashion and 
accurately drawing the conclusions which the facts yield. He begins by showing that 
the separation of church and state was not the result of long and deep speculations, 
but rather the necessary outcome of circumstances that were fixed. The pamphlet 
of 76 pages will give his German readers a very good idea of the relation of church 
and state in America, and the American reader will find it a helpful summary. 


McDowE Lt, WILLIAM Frazer. In the School of Christ. New York: Revell, 

1910. 303 pages. $1.25. 

The Cole Lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University in 1910 have been put 
into permanent form in this book. Bishop McDowell gives to the student body and 
especially to prospective ministers a vital presentation of the meaning of discipleship 
and apostleship in the time of Jesus and now. 


BisHop, CHARLES McTYErRE. Jesus the Worker. New York: Revell, 1910. 
240 pages. $1.25. 
This volume incorporates the 1909 Cole Lectures delivered at Vanderbilt 
University. The foundation upon which these lectures are given restricts them “to 
a defense and advocacy of the Christian religion.” The lectures, however, are not 
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sensitively apologetic or polemic and for that reason possess considerable charm 
along with a firm faith in traditional theology. 


Core, Henry FRepERIcK. The Efficient Layman. Philadelphia: The 
Griffith & Rowland Press, 1911. x+244 pages. $1.00. 


This is a well-written description of the present-day situation within the church 
as it affects men. The analysis of the masculine mind and of the standard church 
activities in relation thereto is good, as is also the survey of new forms of activity now 
emerging from the lay body. The book is to be recommended to pastors and religious 
readers. 


DOCTRINAL 


SNOWDEN, JAMES H. The World a Spiritual System: an Outline of Meta- 
physics. New York: Macmillan, 1910. xiii+316 pages. $1.50. 

This book, written to aid “the plain man” in his desire to know something of 
metaphysics, presents a frankly idealistic interpretation of the universe. The author 
admits that there are some problems scarcely touched upon but hopes that his book 
may still serve as an introduction to the general subject. As a whole the work is 
well done though any attempt of the sort can hope for only relative lucidity. The 
argument follows the well-known lines for the subjectivity of sensation, space, and 
time. He finds in the soul his touchstone of reality. The sympathetic interpretation 
of phenomena leads to the discovery of other souls and demolishes solipsism. But 
the argument also leads to the conclusion that “the world is a great soul,” “the 
phenomenon of God,” “God’s own thought and feeling and deed.” The author 
insists that ‘Matter is a mode of divine activity,” and believes that such a theory 
has fewer difficulties than any other. His last chapter, “Applications of Idealism,” 
suggests controversy in its conception of pain as implying a “laboring God” and of 
evil as a necessary condition of the good. Idealism he regards as “the soundest 
basis and the most genial atmosphere for religion.”” While he tries to guard against 
pantheism, yet it would be interesting to hear the plain man’s judgment as to the net 
result of the argument. Perhaps the author has not made sufficiently clear that there 
are various types of idealism. It would have been desirable if, in the citation of scien- 
tific opinion, for instance, that on the subject of spontaneous generation (p. 126), 
care had been taken to guard the general reader against the confusion of fact and 
hypothesis. For the guidance of those whom the book has aroused an excellent 
course of reading is outlined. 
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The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND ALLIED Abbott, Edwin A. Indices to Diates- 


SUBJECTS 


Die Schriften des Alten Testaments. 
8te Lieferung. Gdéttingen: Vanden- 


hoeck & — Ig10. 81-160 
pages. M.o 
Haupt, Paul. “The Book of Micah. 


A New Metrical Translation, with 
Restoration of the Hebrew Text and 
Explanatory and Critical Notes. Chi- 
cago: The a of Chicago 
Press, 1910. 252 pag $x. 

Haupt, Paul. The Book of Esther. 
Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text 
with Notes. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1910. 90 pages. $1. 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens. 16. Lieferung. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1911. 625-704 


pages. M. 1.50. 

Kent, C. F. The Great Teachers of 
Judaism and Christianity. [Modern 
Sunday School Manuals.] New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1911. 166 pages. 


$0.75. 

Ramsay, F. P. An Interpretation of 
Genesis. Including a Translation into 
Present-Day English. New York: 
Neale — Co., I9II. 347 

es. $2. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel. The Messages of 
the Poets. The Books of Job and 
Canticles and Some Minor Poems in 
the Old Testament, with Introductions, 
Metrical Translations, and Para- 
phrases. [The Messages of the Bible.] 
New York: Scribner, 1911. 415 
pages. $1.25 

Wiener, Harold. M. The Origin of the 
Pentateuch. Oberlin, O.: Bibliotheca 

Co., 1910. 152 pages. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Abbott, E. A. “The Son of Man,” or 
Contributions to the Study of the 
Thoughts of Jesus. Cambridge: The 
University Press; New York: Putnam, 
Ig10. liii+869 pages. 16s. 

Abbott, Edwin A. The Message of the 
Son of Man. London: Black; New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. xxii +166 
pages. $1.75. 


sarica with a Specimen of Research. 
London: Black; New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1907. Ixii+147 pages. $1.25. 
Bacon, B. . The Theological and 
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Reprinted from the Report of the 
Fifth International Congress for Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress, 
Berlin, 1910. London: Williams 
Norgate, 1911. 19 pages. od. 
Briickner, Martin. Das fiinfte Evan- 
gelium (Das heilige Land). [Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr,1g10. 43 pages. M.o.50. 
Buchanan, E. D. The Four Gospels 
from the Codex Veronensis (6). Being 
the First Complete Edition of the 
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With two facsimiles. (Old Latin Bib- 
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& Ruprecht, 1910. 109 pages. M. 


3-40. 

Harnack, Adolf. The Twofold Gospel in 
the New Testament. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1911. Ir pages. 
6d 
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die Juden, als Jesus auftrat? ([Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tii- 
ey Mohr, 1910. 64 pages. M. 


meliionetn, H. J. Lehrbuch der Neu- 
testamentlichen Theologie. cae 
Mohr, 1911. 160 pages. M. 3.5 

Koch, Heinrich. Die y Amal 9 des 
lukanischen Geschichtswerkes. Eine 
historisch-kritische und exegetische Un- 
tersuchung. Leipzig: Deichert, 1911. 
102 pages. M.1. 

Pryse, James M. The Apocalypse Un- 
sealed. Being an Esoteric Interpreta- 
tion of the Initiation of Ioannes, 
Commonly Called the Revelation of 
St. John. New York: John M. Pryse, 
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Studies in the Ministry of the Baptist. 


New York: Scribner, 1911. 315 
pages. $1.25 
Sanday, W. (Editor). Studies in the 


Synoptic Problem. By Members of 
the University of Oxford. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1911. xxvii+ 
456 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Sheldon, Henry M. New Testament 
Theology. New York: Macmillan, 
Igit. 364 pages. $1.50. 

von Soden, Freiherr. Does the New 
Testament Gain or Lose in Significance 
for Religious Life by Historical Criti- 
cism? Reprinted from the Report 
of the Fifth International Congress for 
Free Christianity and Religious Prog- 
ress, Berlin, 1910. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1911. 8 pages. 6d. 

Souter, Alexander. Novum Testamen- 
tum Graece. The Revisers’ Text with 
a New Apparatus Criticus. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1910. xxiv+ 480 
pages. 35. 

Stoeckius, Hermann. Forschungen zur 

bensordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu im 
16. Jahrhundert. Erstes Stiick: Or- 
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Stiick: Das gesellschaftliche Leben im 
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viii+57; x+198 pages. M.7 
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Christ. A Study in the Earliest 
Christian Teaching. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. xiv+168 pages. $0.80. 

Weber, E. Das Problem der Heilsge- 
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Leipzig: Deichert, 1911. 108 pages. 
M. 2.40. 

Weiss, Johannes. Der erste Korinther- 
brief. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
_— 1910. xlviii+388 pages. 


Westberg, Friedrich. Zur Neutesta- 
mentlichen Chronologie und Golgothas 
Ortslage. Leipzig: Deichert, 1911. 
144 pages. M. 3. 


PATRISTICS 


Grapin, Emile. Eusébe: Histoire ecclé- 
siastique, Livres V-VIII. Texte grec 
et traduction francaise. Paris: Picard, 
1911. 560 pages. Fr. 5 
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Parmentier, Léon. Theodoret, Kirchen- 
geschichte. [Die griechischen Christ- 
lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
I9gI1. cviiit+487 pages. M. 17. 

De Ricci, Seymour, et Winstedt, Eric O. 
Les quarante-neuf vieillards de sceté. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1910. 36 pages. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


Baudot, J. Le martyrologie. Paris: 
Bloud et Cie, 1910. 64 pages. Fr. 
0.60. 

Benser, Hermann. Das moderne Ge- 
meinschaftschristentum. _[Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher.] Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1910. 48 pages. M. 0.50. 

Bery, A. Saint Justin. Sa vie et sa 
doctrine. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1910. 
64 pages. Fr. 0.60. 

Dorner, August. Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy in the Nineteenth Century. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1911. 37 
pages. Is. 

Emerton, Ephraim. Unitarian Thought. 
New York: Macmillan, 1911. 309 
pages. $1.50. 
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